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f Qnr Xndian Government, in its best state, vpill be a grievance, is necessary 
t the oprrectives should be uncommonly vigorous^ the work of iheh sanguine, 
rm, and even impassioned. For it is an arduous thing to plead against the 
iseis of a power which originates from you? own country, and which affects those 
are used to consider as strsmgers.'' — Burke, in 17^^. 

^ An intelligent people would not snWbnitto our rule." 

Lord Ellenhorough, in 1852. 

In closing the Parliamentary Session of 1833, KiQg‘\^lliam IV., 
msual, reviewed the measures which had been enacted. Amongst 
was the Act for providing for the better government of India ; 
d of it his Majesty remarked, I have the most confident expec- 
tiop that the system of Government thus established will prove to 
ve been wisely framed for the improvement and happiness of the 
itives of India.” That Statute is now approaching its termina- 
n ; and the Prime Minister has? announced the intention of Ae 
leen’s Cabinet to propose to Parliament the renewal of the Indian 
)vernment on the same basis as that which was established in 1833, 
m some modifications lu^lts details only. The question then arises, 
s this system of Government as “ wisely framed” in 1833, as 
'i King^" most confidently expected?” And has it promoted “ the 
provement and happiness of the Natives of India?” If it have 
t, the ground for its renewal on the same basis, will be cut from 
peath the feet of the responsible advisers of Queen Victoria. For, 
renew what has produced unworthy or mischievous results, of 
s confirmed and aggravated previous evils and disorders in India, 
to endanger the integrity of the Empire which it is their duty to 
engthen and protect. 

The eftqhiry and the issue now raised by the effluxion of 

3 Charter Act^catmdt be better stated than in the language used 
the kte Kin^i^, It denotes, in the simplest terms, the ]^pose 

happiness of the ni^ves 



Ifldian Govcrnmertt Brought its^f into 
. , hOdtHfe trroi»^f6Sidmg in mouiitwn fastnesses; and laid itself 

efeanV attack it its front. WoVse still, it alarmed the Govern&i|^ 
of the Punjanb in the very crisis and agonies of its history, 

The death of the remarkable Prince, who had so long ruled 
country with wisd^, energy, and foresight, was followed by civil wat| 

' And at this juncture the Indian Government thrust itself in the way 
of the contending factions; and by its aggrej;sions on their neigh-(|,l| 
-'*^4jours, by'Jfr dollectiou of troops on their frontiers, and by its occu-^ 
pation of neutral territory, alarmed them for their own safety . y , 
The Army ‘ in a state of revolt was led to the Sutlej to be slaugh-I \ 
te>ed by the English, and it was not till four severe general actions? •< 
had been fought on the south bank of the Sutlej in seven weeks, W 
^that our army could venture across that river. These battles f' 
cost us cpiBiderably dearer in the ratio of casualties than the/fi 
victory of Waterloo. Instead, however, of retiring into its owir-, 
territories, the Indian Government undertook the administration of ^ 
a country it had not conquered. Its mismanagement brought on 
another sanguinary war ; the discomfited army again tjallied around f 
its leaders, and gave employment to a British forcemUSt less thanf J 
thirty-five thousand men, during the greater part.^^ a year. Atr ^ 
, length the military insurrection was put down; infant Prince- 
punished for our misdeeds by dethronement and banishment; andthe| 
Puhjaub placed under the sole management of European officers.'^ 
But has this conquest made India more seeWe? Not at all. It h0,s5 
only increased the danger. On the Western frontier it is a contimifl 
tion of that of Scinde ; it lies between us and the unforgiving Af^gM 
hatis ; and our army in advance (placed in the territory of subordiJ 
natc but discontented AfFghan chiefs) is in a constant state of pett j 
warfare. 

Whatyeariy amount of pecuniary burthen our repent territorial! 
acquisitions may have brought on the Indian finances, it is very 
difficult to discover, so ill made out are the Finance Accounts laid 
annu^y before Parliament; but in each case th^ burthen is un- .w 
doubtedly great. The revenues of the Punjaub by the 

Court of i)irectors, to be ii^l,300,000i and the ^average 
civil %drgea has dread;^ reached £1,120,000 j, living an 





£l80t&OO But ^ Sj|[)arent Fofr^^ 

;.^esp6udh)giy wrote the Court of Dirwtbrs^t^t^e^Goveriior^ ; 

^^4%Couhcil, oii^tbe Srdof June, 1852, the ^ 

|of the charges of the regular troops, nor tiie expenwa; of barrack 
f afemmodatibh.” • ?^bw the average of military charge® throughout 
India exceeds 56 per cent of the net revenue j and' in the Punjaub, ’ 
a newly conquered country, where there is an arir^, probably 50,000 
'Strong, the military charges can hardly be lepe/thanv^Jpe million 
sterling; a sum that will make the Punjaub a charge and a burden " 
of about 5^800, ()^00 a year on the general revenues of India. . v ' ' 

. Equally difficult is it to make out the actual cost of Scinde ; it* ' 
probable^* expense the Directors admit to be . . £480,000 

Deduct Revenue . . . £280,000 * 

Probable charge or loss in Scinde . ®£200,000 

So, too, Sattara, which to its own Prince yielded a large surplus ; 
it was annexed in the hope of gain to the general revenue ; its annexa- 
tion has proved a loss. * 

Its expenses in 1850-1 were . . £240,623 

Its receipts £205,240 


Actual loss by Sattlara . 


£35,383 


'^e certainly ^ere not prepared,” says the Court to Lor^l 
Dalhousie, in reviewing th^se figures, “ to find that the annexation 
of Sattara would entail a charge upon the general resources of India.” 
Those who knew the system better, were, however, less credulous than 
the Court of Directors ; they were prepared for what has happened, 
But scarcely at peace beyond its natural limits on the North-west, 
the Indian Government has rushed into war beyond its natural limits 
on th^ East. A mountainous country separates Bengal from Burniah, 
/across which tre^ps cannot be marched. The Burmese hav^ nothing 
to do with India. They are not formidable or dangerous. Inhere is 
^no hostile Persia beyond Burmah. There IS no Russia to urge a 

from this side, Togo to wue ^th 
is obliged to take to the sea, Ye$ 


^ Vrarlike peoplp bn to attack India 
;®urmah, the Iritfcii^overament' 


only i* it engaged in a. war with Buririah, costing £120^0 r. 
prbbabl^far inprej;bu^t^ by annbiitig Pegu^ it indlS^'s its 



Jl^tlier of dfWgwngonBown^jS 

■'i^tiWs.to the boraers of At the ^e fSr of '»V||^i 
&dWghta9 ralw^'teiTrannexed Norlji^dy,iisl8li8now‘^n#f:>. 
'p^u. .For, as ii Edrfe England posies^J 
itself— which ethnology', geography, history, have' all , united to assign 
to it; so also inlndia. There, too, we have boundaries unmistakfr; 
ably fixed by nature. But, as in the West, so in the East, these are 
now abau|»i»ed; and besides the cost of past wars, and of the pres^ 
war, the Natives of India will have to bear the burthens of future 
wars ; as inevitablerW Kaffir hostilities, unless a thgyough change in 
«ur system be now adopted. ^ 

Applying, then, the test of Peace to the last twenty years, Hrhat ^ 
► opportunity, what means, what changes, can a Government, occupied 
more or le^s with war for fifteen of those years, have had of working 
out the i^ftprovement and the happiness of the Natives ? No man can 
serve two masters. No Government— above all, no Foreign Govern- 
ment,— can recompense a people for the misery, the cost, and the bur- 
then of war. War Requires all the energy, all the mind, all the money, 
a Government can avail itself of. What war, during the greater part 
■ of the currency of the present Charter Act, has had the benefit of 
" in India, the Natives have been deprived of. They have not had the 
energy, the mkid, or the money of the Government applied to their 
impfovement or happiness. 


II. Finances. 

' i!’. ‘ ' 

Ai.d the effect of this deprivation is to be seen in the state of the 
Fiiances'of India; Pecunuby Prosvebiyy being the second great 

' test of good government everywhere. 

f lb England a deficit in the Treasury is -the ml(|t heinous of all 
Soyetiment offences. No Administrarion can survije for three year* 
,Vv^t of equiKbriuto Si our receipts and expenditure, no maUerhow 
JFe-regnrd, too, other countries in Europe , an^mpayatively 
l^Bg « Wak according to their financial pqa^|^ >d we l»e con-. ' 
afhtring danger to the stability of in 
kts of&Imiiry. Tumto lndjn, ' 



^ V t-‘ ' -■ ,'^‘ 

';,' , ‘m •'- ' ' •"-■■' ' • 

-1838-9. : ; . . . . ^3^1^00 

1839-40 . . . . . 2,138,000 

1846-1: 1,754,000 

1841- 2 . . . 1,771,000 

1842- 3 . . . -I . . 1,346,000 

1843- 4 ....... 1,440,000 

• 1844-5 58^000 ^ 

1845- 6 1,495,376 

1846- 7 971,202" 

1847- 8 l,9flf,79l 

1848- 9 . . . .• . ... 1,473,115 

1849- 50 ...... £354,187* 

1850- 1 . 631,173 

In the greater part, therefore, of the twenty years of the present 
Charter Act, the deOcit of the India Government li|j|-3een as 
chronic as the state of war. In 13 years, it will be seen ihat it has 
^ amounted, in the face of an increasing revenue, to the amazing sum of 
£15,541;470 ; all provided for, of course, by loans and debt ; agencies 
adverse to, not promotive of, the improvement and happiness of the 
people. 

When the present system of Gqyernment was framed in 1833| 
th^, military charges of India were about eight millions sterling, or 49 
percent of its net revenue. Twenty years of anticipated “improve- 
ment and happiness’* havepow almost elapsed, and tl^ military 
charges now exceed twelve millionn sterling, and eat up 56 per cent of 
ih» net revenue. In otlier words, the large cash balances that were 
in the Trea»ury in the early part of the year 1838, and the increase 



of revenue that has concurrently been going on, have not only been 
absorbed by military charges ; but it is those charges which have 
piodudid this continuous state of deficit, and which have augmented 
the Indian debt)^m 4630,000,000, as it stood when the. Act pi^ed;' 
to 3650,000,000^;as it will stand when the Statui^ tj^t was to do so 
much ^od to India, will expire. Out, of t|i^-|ity fifteejj^jeisrf 
of war; inl^^een^yearsa deficit of 15^ nwUiona^t^rling; 


hngi 


I to thedebi. Thtese ai^ first resu 


jegisla^fi^^ 18^3^ which arrest our path > to clearing 
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III. Material Improvements. 

Of course, a system of government which in the last twenty years 
has gone on increasing its military expenditure from eight to twelve 
millions sterling, and thus adding to its debt, has had little to spend 
on what are, in such a country as India, the tiext evidence of good 
government — Public Works. Lord Auckland, the first Governor- 
General after the enactment of 1833, commenced his administration 
by recognlsmg the construction of roads, bridges, harbours, tanks, and 
irrigation works, as a primary duty of the Indian Government. But, 
having recognized the duty, his Lordship immediately proceeded to 
disable himself from discharging it, by beginning that career of warfare 
which is still going on. So, that out of a revenue exceeding 21 
millions sterling, the rate of government expenditure on public works 
has, according to Mr. Campbell,* been 2i per cent, or less than 
£500,000 a year, spread over a country as large as Europe ; for 
British India contains an area of l,29'l,r)02 square miles. And 
of this half million, by far the greater part is spent on the favoured 
and no doubt very important North-Western Provinces, They yield 
a net-revenue of four and a half millions sterling, and of it have seven 
and a half per cent spent on improvements. Whilst on Madras, with 
a net revenue of nearly four milUons, only one half percent is so laid 
out; though iu Madras the land assessment falls far-heavier on the 
cultivators than in any other part of India, though the soil pants for 
moisture, and though whole rivers of fer/ilising waters run to waste 
for want of irrigation works. Bengal contributes more than eight 
millions sterling net, and receives one per cent back in the construc- 
tion of roads, &c., and Bombay the same per ceiitage on its net 
revenue of £2,300,000. Here stands the account for 1849-50 ; the 
year in which there was a small surplus. 



POPULATIOIT. j 

SQ. MILES. 

UET BKVEKUB, 

PUBLIC WOHKS. 

Bengal 

41.000. 000 1 

23.000. 000j 

*^M,000 1 
' 85,000 

£8,500,00^ 

92,2U(r 

N. W. Puov. 

4,500,000^ 

348,000 

Madras 

22,000,0# 

140,000 

3,779,000 

14,919 

Bombay. 

10,405,000 

120,000 

2,337,000 

24,743 


And of these sums so debited against public^works, some portion 
it must be borne in mind, spent on barracks and purely military 


• Modem India, Mr. Campbell is a writer favourable to the existing Indian 
administration, but in the statistical papers just put into circulation by fibe Court 
nf Directors, the total average exnenditure on miblic works, durimr fourteen 
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undertakings. The figures, too, include the cost of superintendence ; 
which has sometimes wasted 70 per cent, of the outlay. 

IV. CoNDfTlON OP THE PEOPLE. 

But, in spite of war, deficit, and want of roads, bridges, harbours, 
and public works, — in spite of this, the Condition op the People 
may have improved during the last twenty years ? Try the Act of 
183.3, then, by this test. There can be none better or surer. In India, 
however, it is necessary to recollect, the British QOverniti^ttt'is more 
than the Ruler and Governor of the people ; it is their Landlord also. 
Thus it is doubly bound to tliem. It has its duties as Proprietor, 
as well as its .obligations as Administrator to perform ; it has Tenants, 
as well as Subjects to look after, to care for, and to protect ; it acts 
directly, as well as indirectly on the cultivation and on the cultiva- 
tors of the soil ; and it is immediately, as well as mq,<Jiately re- 
sponsible for its state and their condition. Remembering this, 
first let us go to our oldest provinces, where there is what is called 
a ])erinaneut land settlement ; permanent, however, only to the middle 
man ; fluctuating beyond even Irish fluctuation, to the cultivator. 
“ In the fertile districts of Lower ‘Bengal,” says a thoroughly well-in- 
formed writer in the Qalmtta Review, No. XII. 

. “ So bountifnlly intersected by nol/le rivers fed by tributary streams 
and rivulets, winch sj)read perennial verdure and luxuriance over 
fields and })lains, and constituting links of coiiinuuiicatiou, stimulate 
and promote the alacrity and bustle of traffic,— there is to be found 
a community leading a bl^ such as to call forth sympathy and 
commiseration. The community we allude to, is that of the Bengal 
Ryot. Tlie name is familiar here as one expressive of an ignorant, 
degraded, and oppressed race.” 

“To whatever part of Bengal we may go, the Ryot will be found, 

‘ to live all his days on rice, ami to go covered with a slight cotton 
cloth.’ The profits which he makes arc consumed in some way or 
other. The demands upon him arc almost endless, and he must 
meet them one by one. This prevents the creation of capital, and 
prolongs the longevity of the Mahajani [or usurious money-lending] 
system. The districts of Bengal are noted for fertility and exuber- 
ance of crops ; and if the Ryots could enjoy freedom and security, 
the country would exliibit a cheering spectacle. But their present 
condition is miserable, and appears to rouse no fellow feeling, no 
Sympj^]tby, in those by whom they are surrohnded. The monthly 
expense of a Ry(»t is to 3 rupees and if he has a family, it must 
be proportionately higher. We do not believe that there are in all 

* A rupee may be reckoned a£i 2 ghillings of English money. 
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the districts five in every hundred, whose wTioU anuual profits exceed 
one hundred rupees ! ' 

** In many instances the earnings of a Ryot are not sufficient for hiS 
family ; and his wife and sons are obliged to betake themselves to 
some pursuit, and assist him with all they can get. He lives gene- 
rally upon coarse rice and dholl; vegetables and fish would be 
luxuries. His dress consists of a bit of rag and a slender chudder ; 
his bed is composed of a coarse mat and a pillow ; his habitation, a 
thatched roof and his property, a plough, two bullocks, one or two 
lotahs and some hijdhan. He toils ‘ from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve and despite this he is a haggard, poverty-smitten, 
wretched creature. This is no exaggeration ; even in ordinary seasons, 
and under ordinary circumstances, the Ryots may often be' seen 
fasting for days apd nights for want of food.* 

“The inability of the Ryot W better his degraded condition, in 
which he has been placed by the causes we have named, is increased 
by his mental debasement. Unprotected, harassed and oppressed, 
he has been precluded from the genial rays of intellectuality. His 
mind is veiled in a thick gloom of ignorance.” 

And the coiiseriuence of this condition of the Bengal Ryot, is, to 
fjuote the language of the Court of Directors, (3 June, 1852), “ there 
has been a diminution in the total receipts from land in the old 
provinces of Bengal since 1813 44.’^ 

Such are the results of the Zeinindaiy system. Turn next to 
Madras, Avlicre the Ryotwary prevails. There, the India Government 
does not place the cultivators at the mercy of great speculators in 
land and farmers of taxes, with })Ower to rack, torment, and sell them 
off ; and render them the slaves of money-lenders. There, it acts the 
part of landlord directly ; annually fixing the rent of the minute 
portions into which the soil is subdivided \ annually collecting these 
petty sums from its yearly patch-work settlements. And what are 
the results there? “The Madras men with whom I have talked,*' 
WTites Mr. Campbell,”* candidly admit that at the present time the 
state of things is most unsatisfactory — that the people are wretchedly 
poor, the land of little value ; that the difficulty is to get people to 
cultivate it on any terms, and that the cultivation is kept up by 
forcing, by government advances, &c. &d:”. And what are these, “ &c. 
&Q.’* too common place to name ? Cruelties at which humanity shud- 
ders V and of which the Madras Petition lately presented to Parlia- 
ment gives the following example as occurring in t^p year 1850. 

“ That at the dittum [the fixation of rent] settlement of the pre- 
vious year, on their [the Ryots] refusal to accept the dittum offered 


Modem 
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to them by the Tehsildars of six different talooks, because it included 
lands that had been Relinquished, and others which were not liable 
to assessment ; and because the lands bearing assessment were then 
re-measured with new ropes, shorter by one cubit than the legal 
measure ; some of them were compelled, hy mprisonment and 
corporal punishment of various kinds, to put their names to the 
dittums ; and when others ran away from their talooks to avoid the 
like treatment, the curnums of the villages forged the names of those 
who had ajbscondcd to the dittums that were assigned to them ; 
they who remained complained to the collector, who said the dittums 
should not be altered, and refused redress ; and i^hen the jumma- 
bundy came round, on their refusal to pay the excess of the assess- 
ment, the liouses of the Ryots were stripped of their roofs ; their 
ploughs, ploughing cattle, grain seed, and forage for their grazing 
cattle, were seized by attachment and sold by auction ; some Ryots 
were arrested as security for the balance still unpaid from the j)ro- 
ceeds of the auction ; the houses of others were broken into and 
plundered by the peons, who were paid batta from the proceeds of 
the sales ; their herd cattle were not permitted to graz^ and their 
families prohibited taking water from the tanks and wells for domes- 
tic purposes.” 

Nor is even this all : “ The abuses of the whole system,” (again 
we quete from Mr. Campbell,) ‘‘and especially that of remissions, is 
something frightful ; the opportunities of extortion, peculation, 
cliicancry, and intrigue of all kinds are unbounded ; while the re- 
liance of the Madras collector on ir/ormers by no means mends the 
matter.” So bad indeed is the system, he adds, that “if the collector 
were one of the Prophets, and remained in the same district to the age 
of Methuselah, he would n^t be fit for the duty.” This is the state of 
things actuallyaffccting— this the system under wliich now exist seven- 
teen out of the twenty-two millions of people in the Madras Presi- 
dency ; contributing nearly four millions sterling to the Government, 
which thus treats it and them. 

In Bombay, where a sort of composite system prevails, things are 
not much better. The receipts* have fallen off, and the country 
generally speaking is not prosperous.” The cost of collection is 
enormous ; not less than 55 per cent. ; the surveys are partial and 
incorrect ; settlement there is little or none ; while whole classes are 
exempted, others are squeezed and oppressed to make up, if possible, 
yearly falling off receipts. 

Mr. Saville Marriott passed nearly half a century in the Civil Ser- 
vice of Bombay, terminating his career in its highest office, that of 
* Modern India* 
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the Council of the Presidency, and, in 1846,* he thus summed up 
the fruits of his minute observation and wide experience, in almost 
every province of Western India: 

“ 111 elucidation of the position that this country (India) is verg- 
ing to the Ioi\'cst ehb of pauperism, I would adduce a fact pregnant 
with considerations of the most serious importance ; namely, that of 
late years a large portion of the public revenue has been paid by 
encroachment upon the capital of the country, small though that 
capital is in itself. I allude to the property of the peasantry, which 
consists of personal ornaments of the precious metals, and jewels, 
convcitible, as occasions require, to profitable purposes and accom- 
modation in agricultural pursuits, niost frequently in the shape of 
pawn till the object has been obtained. I feel certain that an exami- 
nation would establish that a considerable share of this and other 
property, even to cattle and household utensils, lias been for ever 
alienated from its proprii'tors to make good the jiublic revenue. In 
addition to this lamentable evidence of poverty, is another of equal 
force, to b(j,seen in all parts of tlie country, in the numerous indivi- 
duals of the above class of the conmiunity wandering about in search 
of the employment of hirelings, which they are glad to obtain even 
for {lie most scanty pittance. In short, almost everytliing forces to 
the conviction that we have before us a narrow ing progress to utter 
jiauperism.” 

Where Kent and Taxation arc thus destroying Capital— defined by 
Political Economy to he the fund for the cniploynicnt of Labour — 
well indeed niiglit Mr. Marriott* add, wlion examined before a Par- 
liamentary Committee in that the condition of the cultivators 

was “ very jrinch de[iressed, greatly depressed, and 1 believe 
declining.” 

The Bombay Government received a revenue of £.500,000 a-ycar 
from its Collectorate of Guzerat ; and after an absence of fourteen 
years, Mr. Gibcrnc returned to it, as Judge, in 1840. Everywln'rc, 
he told the Commons’ Committee on Cotton Cultivation in 1848, he 
remarked deterioration, and amongst all classes : 

“ I did not see so many of the more wealthy classes of the natives. 
The aristocracy, when we first hud the country, used to have their 
gay carts, horses, and attendants, ^nd a great deal of finery about 
them ; and there seemed to be an absence of all that. * * * * The 
llyots all complained that they had had money once, hut they had 
nonejiow.” 

And in a private letter dated 1819, “ written by a gentleman high 
in the Company’s Service,” and quoted in a pamplilctf published in 
1851, the decay of Guzerat is thus described ; 

* ‘‘India : The Duit/ and Interest of England to inquire into its State,” p. 12. 
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^*Many of the best families in the pronnee, who were rich and 
well to do when we came into Giizcrat, in 1807, have now scarcely 
clothes to their backs .... Our demands in money on the 
Talookdars are more than three times what they originally paid, 
without one single advantage gained on their parts. Parties from 
whom they have been compelled to borrow at ruinous rates of in- 
terest enforce their demands by attachment of their lands and vil- 
lages ; thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, without the chance 
of extricating themselves. What then must become of their rising 
families ?” 

In the North-West, however, things are not so bad. But why ? Be- 
cause, there alone the revenue administration has to some extent fol- 
lowed native footsteps, recognized native rights, and is carried on through 
the ancient native village system^ swept away in Bengal and Madras. 
But even there, where the assessment does leave to all a protit, so de- 
^fcctively has it been carried out, that some have a very. small, if otljcrs 
liave a larger one. And already the revenue even tln'r^ is declining. 
“If,*' wrote the Court of Directors, on the 3rd ,of Juno, 1852, 
*‘thc amount received from the new territory be deducted from the 
last two years, there will ap{)car a deterioration in the land revenue 
from the old territory of the North-Western Provinces, as compared 
with the first average, of £80,000, and in 1819-50, there was no 
improvement as compared with that average.^’ All, therefore, is not 
so bright as it seems even in the North-West ; superior as it is to 
the rest of India. 

But it is on India as a whole that atteiition must be fixed ; and how 
sad the condition of the*cul(ivator is in Bengal, with a population 
of 40 millions, how far worse it is in Madras with its 22 millions, 
and how bad it is in Bombay with its 10 millions, the evidence 
tliiis briefly produced (to be followed hereafter by detailed exami- 
nation) will give some general idea of. It is merely cultivation 
that is depressed; it is society itself that is being gradually de- 
stroyed. The race of native gentry has already almost every where 
disappeared ; and a new danger has arisen — that in another gene- 
ration or two, the cultivators* will not be worth having as subjects. 

* It will seem from the followiiifif extract of a reply made by Governor 
Iligginson, who knows India well, to an address from the inhabitants of Falcq in 
the Mauritiu.s, that in Ids opinion, the condition of the natives of India will be 
“ immeasurably '^improved by their settling in that island, and their working os 
negroes in sugar plantations. 

“ It is very gratifying to me to leani that the measures which have been adopted 
to secure a more adequate supply of labour here, met witn your approval. In 
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For moral debasement is the inevitible consequence of physical 
depression. This prospect may be deemed “ satisfactory ” by the 
persons responsible for it. But to India it is ruin and destruction j 
to England it is danger and disgrace. 

V/ Law and Justice. 

The state of the Law, the forms of legal procedure, and the 
ADMiNisTitATiON of JUSTICE — thcse form another test by which to try 
the legislation of 1 833. And these, in the case of that Act, are a 
special and peculiar test. For Law Reform was not only declared 
to be one of its most prominent ob,»ccts ; but it contained large and 
costly provisions to advance that priceless object. “ I believe,” said 
‘Mr. Macaulay, the ministerial orator in passing the Act of 1833 
through tlie .Rouse of Commons ; “ I believe that no country ever 
stood so much in need of a Code of Laws as India; and I believe 
that there never was a country in which the want might be so 
readily supplied.” And what Mr. Macaulay so strongly believed 
to be so needful, and so confidently held to be so easy of execu- 
tion, be afterwards tried to furnish. For, as member of the Law 
Commission established under the Act of 1833, he prepared a 
Code of Criminal Law. That Cbmmis.siou was appointed in 1835, 
the year after the passing of the Charter Act. The statute is now 
on the point of expiration. Twenty years have nearly elapsed. 
But India still awaits the fruits of its labours. The Code pre- 
pared by the Commission was first submitted to the Supreme 
Government in May 1837; it was sent back for revision; it was 
returned in the October following. It was then sent home to the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control; it was next returned 
to India with Home%)servations and criticism. Calcutta considered 
it once more, and sent it back to Londoft ; and finally, after eleven 
years’ deliberation, it reached India in At^^ it has been lying 

snug and dusty on the shelves of the Ci&icil evCr since. The Act 

the absence of a native population to cultivate our soil, ouf attention should bo 
directed nqt ouly to obtaining a sufhciency of labour for our more immediate 
wants ; but also to the more valuable and permanent benefits to be gained by 
inducing the natives of India who now corao here and carry th^ir earnings back 
after a few years to settle in the Colony ; and from my own experience of both 
Countries I can affirm that by adoptmg this as their future home^ they will by 
their own industry^ improve their social and physical condition immea- 
surably beyond what they can ever hope to aliain in their own country.^' 



of 1833 has not therefore produced that Code of Laws, “the want 
of which might be so readily supplied instead, it has imposed on 
India an enormous cost under this head, hitherto without result. 

Mr. J. B. Norton of the Madras Bar, in his recently published 
Pamphlet, The Administration of Justice in Southern India, states 
the Salary alone of the Law Commissioners to have already reached 
the enormous total of ^170,000; but without any advantage what- 
ever to the Natives of India. 

Possibly a considerable amount of useful information has been 
collected; and certainly sundry very heavy blue books have been 
brought forth — a proposed Criminal Code proved an abortion, and 
was strangled at its birth. What few Acts have been produced, are 
drafted in the loosest and most tmlawyerl ike fashion, so that almost 
upon e\ ery occasion when they have become the subject of discussion 
in the Supreme Court, a “coach and horses” have been easily driven* 
•through any given section : b\it, up to the present tijjie no Code, 
worthy of the name, has been prepared for all India ; although it 
might have been imagined, that to any man wishing to illustrate his 
name, and hand it down immortal to Posterity, such an object would 
have been sufficient incent ivc to bis ambition, even if he were not 
lured by the additional bait of ^10,000 per annum, paid monthly* 
and with the strictest regard to p\inctuality. But the truth is, the 
office, from which so much has been expected, has been a mere job. 
Prom Mr. Macaulay down to Mr. Bethune, we have never had a < 
lawyer of any practice appointed. •Theoretical men, having influence 
with the Miiiistry of the day, have been from time to time nomi- 
nated. They have come out here at a comparatively advanced age, 
with the world before them where to choose, totally ignorant of the 
character and habits of tl^ Natives, of their existing Laws and innu- 
merable customs, and consequently unable to form any correct 
estimate of the wants and exigencies of the country. 

“ During the few months which Mr. Jackson, the Advocate 
General of Calcutta, filled the office, he succeeded in pushing 
through a small but important body of Laws ; and we have now 
unquestionably a ripe and able lawyer of large ||ractice at the helm 
— but although there cau be little doubt that Mr. Peacock’s drafts 
will be workman-like, it remains to be seen whether he will not be 
overwhelmed with the -enormous amount of knowledge which he 
must necessarily acquire, before he can safely proceed to legislate for 
a country to which he is a stranger ; and whether the habits of the 
Special Pleader will yield to the more enlarged requirements of the 
Legislator : hut the appointment of a practical lawyer is an instal- 
ment of what is due to us ; we must take the good the Gods provide 
us, and be than]iful for it. 

“ But it is not after all, the state of the substantive Law, defective 
as that is, which is the main subject o& just complaint ; it is the 
miserable system under which it is at present administered; and the 
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still more frightful prospect which awaits this unhappy country, if 
the British Legislature will still turn a deaf car to our necessities. 
It is to the awful results of this feeble and insufficient system of 
judicial administration, the utter inability of the Judges to control 
the proceedings before them ; the unnecessary swelling of the records, 
the prolongation of trials, and the increased repetition of litigation, 
which arise from the want of power in the Bench, and arc permitted 
to reign uneheeked, that we have all along pointed ; for which 
wc emphatienlly demand a speedy and effectual remedy ; certain that 
if it he not extended to us noio, we may look in vain for it' for the 
next five and twenty years, uidess indeed in the mean time, the evil 
should have become so intolerable, as to rouse even the unenergetic 
listless Hindoo to such an extent, as to endanger the continuance of 
our rule in India.’”— pp. 127-8-9. 

Then, as to the actual state and' administration of civil law. In 
the Regulation Provinces there is nothing worthy of the name of 
law; but, to a system unworthy that sacred name, are appended cum-# 
brous legal forms and a legal tax. To cuter into the courts of what 
is called justice, it is not only necessary that you should have a plaint, 
but money to pay (not lawyers but) the government. So that to all the 
Company’s subjects who cannot commence the search of justice by 
paying a tax to the government, the doors of the courts are closed ; 
for them there is neither law nor justice. And having money, what, 

‘ when admitted, do they find ? Judges, as Mr. Cam])bell confesses, 
a scandal to the British name. 

“ When a Collector is old enough, he i.s made a Judge. It seems 
to be considered that if, at this time of life a man i.s fit lor anything, 
he is fit for a Judge ; and if he is fit for nothing, better make him a 
Judge and get rid of him. The judicial department being in a less 
satisfactory .state than any other, is less sought after, aud, the ill 
effects of misinanugcinent being less immediately startling, tlic prin- 
ciple that, in a choice of evils, any man will do for a Judge seems 
to hf ve become established. Some who mismanage their districts 
are said to he promutcd to be Judges against their will.” 

Judicial proceedings are rendered intricate by the multiplication of 
technical forms, by the rigid exaction of ffice, obscure, puzzling, 
pedantic, and expensive rites and ceremonies ; in short, intricacy and 
obscurity arc inteutionally created. The courts indeed profess to give 
every man the law of his own religion or country, or where the liti- 
gants of 'different tribes, according to the custom of the country 
or the faw of the defendant. But on tins variegated l/Asis a large and 
complicated legal system of; constructions, undigested and unarranged, 
lias been reared, and it is left to the administration of men not 
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educated as lawyers; but laymen, who, grasping at the shallow, 
lose the substance of Justice ; who have no equitable jurisdic- 
tion to mitigate the harshness of legal forms ; who scarcely speak or 
understand the language of the country, and who, consequently, are 
quite unable to discriminate as to the value of testimony. The re- 
sult is — petty suits, and the plaints of the poor and helpless repelled 
by expense ; opening for fraud, perjury and forgery ; a number of 
appeals such as no other country on the face of the world can fur- 
nish ; a complete revolution of the rights and institutions of the 
country; and, adds Mr. Campbell, “a lamentable demoralization of 
the people.^' 

For fifteen years has the crkninal law, as administered by the 
Company’s courts, been condemned by Government itself. It 
is just as fit for the Christian people of this realm as for the Hindoo * 
subjects of the Queen in India. Its foundations are Maboniedan ; 
and, though in the case of Hindoos the opinion of the Mahornedan 
assessor attnehed to ll\e court, may be dispensed with, the eftect is 
not to introduce a better system of law, but to place the crinfiinal at 
the mercy of the judge’s discretion without any law at all: the 
judge being, as a general rule, quite incompetent to exercise 
discretion, and wholly innocent of a knowledge of any law, Christian, 
Mahornedan, or Hindoo. 

VI. Police. 

If there be little or no cr^iinal law, there is, however, a Police. But 
it has, we quote the declaration of l 2 o 2 British and other Christian In- 
habitants of Calcutta and Lower Bengal in their Petition to the House 
of Commons, “ not only failed to effect the prevention of crime, the ap- 
prehension of offenders, and the protection of life and property ; but it 
has become the engine of oppression and a great cause of the corruption 
of the people.” In a population of forty millions scattered over an 
area larger than France, there are ten thousand police ; and of the 
practical bearing of the system on the condition of the people, the 
Petitioners give the following illustration ; — 

“ That in case of the apprehension of an offender, and in order to 
prosecute him, it is nece0sm*y for the injured party and his wit- 
nesses to go before the magistrate, but this may be a journey of 
from fifteen or less, to fifty miles or more, in consequence of the 
extent of this district, and when arri%€Jd at the magistrates office, he 
may be detained days or weeks from a varietv . fLof ;« 
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fact a magistrate’s compound in the Lower Provinces often presents 
the spectacle of hundreds of persons thus kept iu detention for weeks ; 
and if the offence is of a grave character, at beyond the jurisdiction 
of a magistrate, he and his witnesses may be required to take a second 
journey of the same distance to the sessions, and be there detained 
days or weeks waiting for a trial. At the sessions also, hundreds of 
persons are constantly detained at great distances from their homes. 
That to avoid tliese inconveniences, the population render little or 
no aid to the police for the enforcement of the law, but on the con- 
trary they arc generally averse to do so, and hence has arisen a 
practice which is a great reproach to the police system, namely, that 
witnesses generally and prosecutors often are made prisoners, kept 
under arrest, and sent to the magistrate, and afterwards to the ses- 
sions in actual custody. That from this state of the law and police 
result the following among other evils ; persons robbed deny the 
fact of a robbery, or if they complain, the persons who could be wit- 
nesses deny all knowledge of it. the immediate interests of these 
classes being arrayed by reason of the state of the law and jurisdic** 
tion against, the objects of law and justice. Often under these 
circumstances the native policeman to do his duty employ's the 
means of terror, and torture is believed to he extensively practised on 
persons under a({cusation^ and the injured party for not assisting him 
becomes an offcWlcr. All the evil passions arc thus brought into 
play, and ingenuities of all kinds, both by people and police, arc 
resorted to. Another result is the constant device of proving a true 
case by witnesses who knew imthing about the matter ; justice is 
supposed thus to be satisfied, but convenient perjury becomes 
familiar, and perjury loses its crirninal character among the people. 
Thus, and. in a thousand other ways, the law and police operate to 
corrupt the people and spread corruption ; moreover the very cir- 
cumstahees which repel the honest, attract those who have revenge 
to gratify, rivals to injure, enemies to des\roy ; and for these and 
other dishonest purposes the police and criminal courts are re- 
sorted to, and police and law under the present system arc terrible 
evils. 

“ That a further aggravation of evil results from some powers pos- 
sessed by the native police, which practically are magisterial, such 
as the power of receiving confessions, and in all cases of taking 
(though not oil oath) the deposition of witnesses, which powers are 
exercised by the serjeant (Jemadar) in the/a^aence of his immediate 
superiof (the Darogah), and thereby practically the course of 
criminal justice takes its direction from them, and thus the police 
control the magistrate’s functions, instead of his superintending and 
controlling the police.” 

In Madras (perliaps fortunately) no attempt has been made at a 
regular police j but, though the extortions and cruelties suffered in 
Bengal from its police arc ui^nown in Madras, great and serious 
crimes, partictoly gang robberies, flourish m fh«* 





Bombay the police, iHuch the same as in Madras, is reported by the 
authorities to be in a state of ‘'comparative torpor and in con- 
sequence violent crimes are very prevalent. In one Presidency tl.ers 
is,^ we see, a police more oppressive to the people than the criminals ; 
in the other two Presidencies there is so little police, that there is an 
excessive amount of the most heinous offences. Tried then by the 
tests of law, justice, and crime, the Legislation of 1833 has not 
resulted in “ the improvement and happine3S of the natives of India.” 


VII. Education. 

Measure the system of 1833 by the wand of Educaiion, short 
as we aay choose to make it, and*the result is worse still. So paltry 
an item of expenditure is Native Education, that it does not even ^ 
constitute an item in the yearly Finance Accounts laid before Parlia- 
ment. It is, therefore, impossible to say what per centage of a net 
revenue of twenty*one millions sterling, is spent on this means of 
promoting the improvement and happiness of the Natives. But this 
is well known, that, whereas in Hindoo times every village com- 
munity had its school, our destruction of village societies or munici- 
palities has deprived the Natives of their schools, such as they were, 
and has substituted nothing in their stead ; except perhaps in the 
North Western Provinces. For the ten millions of people in the 
Bombay Presidency, there is a grant of 12,500 a-year for their 
education. In the town qf Madras there is a Collegiate Institution 
languishing on A03OOO a-year. This absorbs one half of the 
educational allowance for that Presidency, containing a population of 
twenty-two millions. The other half has never been laid out ; and 
“ there is not,” say the people of Madras, in their Petition to 
Parliament, “ a Government school over all the 140,000 square 
miles, comprising the Madras territories.” In short, out of these 22 
millions of people the Indian Government yearly educates 160 1 And 
when in Bengal the richer natives do send their sons to England for 
education, the young men, returning competent for, are refused 
Government employment on the same terms and on the same rank 
as Europeans. Within the last five years a Hindoo young gentleman 
carried off several medical prizes at University College, and received 
the diploma of M.D, The Court, #£ Directors, aiyil individual 
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mwsion as Surgeon in a Native Eogimerit, but the request was 
refused. And by gentlemen, too, who, it stands in evidence, have at 
home spent out of Indian Taxation during the last twenty years, the 
enormous sum of i*53,000 in public banquets and more select bouse 
dinners. It is not by such educational expenditure, or by such treat- 
ment when native gentlemen do educate themselves, that ‘Hhe im- 
provement and happiness of the natives of India” can be promoted, 

VIII. Public Employment of the Natives'; 

And the insufficiency of this Test of Education naturally brings 
us to another, viz. the Employment of Natives. In our earlier 
Indian career, Natives were employed in the most importaait and 
confidential posts of our Government. Our regiments were officered 
by Natives ; in many places we had Native agents and represent- 
atives; everywhere we were then obliged to make use of native 
talent. But iu those days Indian patronage was not valuable, and 
Indian salaries were at least moderate. * But, gradually this use of 
native ability was displaced, and every post of’ profit, of trust, of 
value transferred, at enormous addition to the cost of Government — 
to Englishmen ; until at last it became part and parcel of our 
established policy. The legislation of 18.33, however, attempted to 
remedy this monstrous injustice, by enacting that none should be 
excluded from any office by reason of religion, place of birth, descent, 
or colour. But so far from the enacti;f;ent having remedied the 
wrong, “ this provision,” was according to Mr. Campbell, “ a mere 
flourish of trumpets and of no practical effect whatever as far as the 
natives are concerned.*’ Indeed, according to him, it has been pre- 
judinal rather than advantageous to native employment; ‘‘for,” he 
adds, “ the only effect has been to open to Europeans offices origin- 
ally intended for natives.” i 

The division between the Covenanted and Uncovenanted services 
is still kept up ; though the covenant itself is absurd and ridiculous, 
now that the East India Company has nothing to do With trade. And 
the purpose for which it is maintained is to draw an artificial line by 
rncaiis pf which the Natives may continue, however educated, able, 
and competent, to be excluded from all high and lucrative employment. 
The Act of ,j*833 declares that religion, birth, and colour shall not 
exclude «ny man from any office. But the Government of TndJn 
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its covenanted service. ' Thus, it -defeats by a^rule of its own, the 
provision of the legislature of 1833, which particularly aimed at 
promoting “the improvement and happiness*’ of the natives of India, 
by employing them in the public service ; and by their employment, 
reducing the cost of Government. Some few thousands— 3000 or 
4000 out of 150,000 millions — do indeed get small posts, worth on 
an average some ^630 a year. But any real share in Government 
administration, trust, and responsibility, is denied the people of India. 
Yet, in Lord Grey’s work on the Colonial Administration of Lord John 
UusselVs Government * he is found boasting, how, on the Gold Coast 
of Africa, the Governor summoned its cliiefs into council ; and how, 
out of “ this rude Negro ParliamAit,” England is there creating an 
African nation. 

“ I am persuaded I do not overrate the importance of the establish- 
ment of this rude Negro Parliament, when 1 say tliat I b'dlieve it has 
converted a number of barbarous tribes, possessing nothing that 
deserves the name of a Government, into a Nation, with a regularly 
organised authority and institutions, simple and unpretending, but 
suited to the actual state of society, and containing within themselves 
all that is necessary for their future development; so that they may 
meet the growing w'ants of an advancing civilisation.” 

But in India, a people “learned in all the arts of polished 
life, when we were yet in the woods, ”.f less favoured than the Fantees 
of Cape Coast Castle, are proscribed as a race of incompetent, help- 
less incapables, and condemned to everlasting inferiority in lands 
which their forefathers madfc famous. 

IX. Popular Contentment. 

Are then the people of India content with the working of the 
legislation of 1833 ? It w’ould be strange if they were ; and 
they are not. They do not rebel ; they do not resist ; they 
do not rise against the Indian Government ; as do the Natives in 
♦ Vol. ii. p 2.')8-G. 

t “ Thifl multitude of raeu does not consist of an abject and barbarous populace ; 
much less of gangs of savages like the Guaianies and the Chiquitos, who wander 
on the waste borders of the Antuzun or the Plate ; but a people for ages civilised ; 
cultivated in all the arts of polished life when we were yet in the woods. I'here 
are to be tound rhif fs of tribes and nations — an ancient and venerable priesthood, 
the depositories of their laws, learning and history ; a nobility of great antiquity 
and renown ; a mulfitude of cities ; merchants and bankers, individuals of whom 
once vied with the Bank of England, whose credit often support a tottering 
state } flaillions of ingenious manufacturers and mfechanics; uilUoos'.of the most 
diligent, and not least intelligent tillerg of tho oa.'m >»_ — f— •- 
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adjoining States still governed by their otyn Princes. For, under 
British rule the power of the Government is too strong’and w^ll ' 
organised for a successful resort to these violent modes of manifesting 
public opinion. But now that the opportunity has arisen^ now that 
there is a chance of improvement, they, petition Parliament. And 
what say their petitions f That they are happy and prosperoua? 
That they are satisfied with the results of the Act of 1833? That 
they regard its renewal with contentment and hope? Nothing of 
the sort. The very reverse. JListen to the language that comes 
from Madras : — 

“ That the grievances of your Petitioners arise principally from 
the excessive taxation, and the ve^cations which accompany its collec- 
tion j and the insufficiency, delay, and expense of the Company's 
courts of law ; and their chief wants are, the construction of roads, 
bridges, and works for the supply of irrigation ; and a better pro- 
vision for tue education of the people. They also desire a reduction 
of the public expenditure, and a form of local government more gene- 
rally conducive to the happiness of the subject and the prosperity of 
the country ; and to these main points your Petitioners beg the con- 
sideration of your honourable House, respectfully applying in behalf 
of themselves and their countrymen for those remedies and reforms 
which, in the wisdom of your honourable House, may be deemed 
expedient and practicable.” 

The peo})le of Madras complain that the whole framework of 
society has been overthrown to their injury, and almost to their ruin. 

“ That notwithstanding this decided testimony to the superiority 
of the village system as regards the prfs})erity both of the revenue 
and the cultivator, the Court of Directors ordered the village system 
to be superseded by the Byotwar, as before stated by your Peti- 
tioners ; and, with a professed view to remedy the evils attending it, 
issufd orders which declared that the labour of the Ryot should be 
henceforward free from compulsion ; that private property in lands 
on this side of the Peninsula should be acknowledged, and that the 
over-assessment should be reduced ; but, however well intenlioned 
those orders may have been, Ryotwar is still the curse of the country, 
the over-assessment continues unaltered, the Ryots are compelled to 
cultivate at the pleasure the Tehsildar, and the acknowledged right 
of private property in no way prevents the oppression of the owner, 
nor his gradual and sure pauperization. That while your Petitioners 
apply to your honourable House for a return of their old revenue 
systjwiton the broad ground of justice to the cultivators, they beg to 
point out t/ew particulars in which the change will* be advantageous 
to the Goveiument ; — 1. It will be relieved from the loss and cor- 
ruption erttailed by the Ryotwar system ; 2. It is secured fro«i all 

Inaia frniTi impniml Imwl fo^ . Q -..U ^ - 
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tbe correct assessment (rf tbc cultivation j apd, 4. The charge of col- 
lection will be considerably decreased; yet even were there no imme- 
diate advantage likely to accrue to the "Government, your Petitioners 
Would represent that a lighter and more reasonable assessment, 
coupled with the removal of the vexations and oppressions accompany- 
ing the present mode of collection, would ensure a much larger cul- 
tivation and thereby the revenues of the State would be improved ; 
and that the people of India are therefore entitled to seek and to ob- 
tain fimm the paramount authority of the Imperial Parliament the 
necessary and equitable redress of the weighty and multiform griev- 
ances brought upon them by the introduction of the system under 
which they groan ; and their claims to the mode of redress they have 
pointed out are rendered still stronger by the fact, that a settlement 
by villages nearly resembling that which your Petitioners seek for 
themselves is actually now in full operation in the north-western pro- 
vinces under the Bengal President, where the leases are held on a 
term of thirty years duration.’^ 

They complain that salt, the only condiment for their tasteless ♦ 
rice, and without which neither they nor their cattle tan live, is a 
Government monopoly. 

They complain that not only are they taxed for their shops in 
towns, and for stalls and sheds on road-sides ; but for each tool and 
implement, of their trades ; nay, for their very knives, cost of 
v)hic'hf' they tell Parliament, is frequenihj exceeded six times over 
hy the Moturpha [Tax] under which the use of them is permitted^' 

They complain that in order to raise revenue from ardent spirits, 
the Government is forcing drunkenness on them ; ” a vice,” they 
add, ” forbidden by Hindoo and Mahommedan law.’^ 

They complain, that spread over 140,000 square miles in the 
Madras Presidency are only 130 post-offices ; that throughout that 
extent of country there are scarcely 3000 miles of roads practicable 
for bullock carts ; that these roads are mostly without bridges, im- 
practicable in wet weather, and tedious and dangerous in the 
dry season. They complain of the state of the Law, of the 
Police, and of almost every department of administration which can 
contribute to good government ; and they ^rnestly entreat to be heard 
personally, on their complaints, before Parliament. 

So, also, the Bombay Petitioners. They express their belief 
* that it will be found easy by your honourable House to devise a 
constitution for^ India which, while it shall contain all the good 
elements of the existing system, shall be less cumbersoule, less ex- 
clusive, less secret, more directly responsible, and inj|nitely more 

efficient and more n/»Cf»nti»hlA ta Ao ccniri»rnorl ” 
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They object to the cost of the present ^stera 

Your Petitioners submit that the cost of administration in India 
is unnecessarily great, and considerable reductions might be made, 
without the slightest detriment or injury to any one save the patrons 
or expectants of office, by abolishing sinecure offices, and retrenching 
the exorbitant salaries of many highly-paid officers, whose duties are 
so trifling, or involve conjparatively so little labour or responsibility, 
that they might with advantage be amalgamated with other offices, 
or remunerated in a manner commensurate with the nature of the 
duties to be performed.” 

They claim a greater share of employment for the people of India 
in the conduct of their own affairs : 

“ Your Petitioners respectfully submit that the time has arrived 
when the natives of India are entitled to a much larger share than 
they have hitherto had in the administration of the affairs of their 
country, and that the councils of the local governments should, in 
matters of general policy and legislation be opened, so as to admit of 
respectable nnd intelligent natives taking a part in the discussion of 
matters of general interest to the country, as suggested by Lords 
Ellcnborough, Elphiiistorie, and others.” 

E({ually strong and decisive is the Bengal Petition: — 

It might appear paradoxical to deny its prosperity in the face of 
the vast increase which has taken place in the foreign commerce ; but 
it is undeniable that, contemporaneously with this increase, crimes 
of a violent character have increased, and law and police are also 
regarded as aflbrding little security cither for rights of persons or 
property. Hence the limited application of British capital to agri- 
culture and mines, and the limited employment of British skill in 
India (the former being confined to a few valuable articles, such as 
indigo, for the cultivation of which tl^j soil and climate are so 
superior as to afford the profits almost of a monopoly, silk, and a 
few others), and hence also small capitals can rarely be employed iu 
India. The planter or capitalist in the interior never or rarely leaves 
hi^ capital when he himself quits the country in consequence of its 
insecurity, and from this cause results the high rate of interest of 
money. Landholders pay twenty-five and thirty per cent., and the 
ryot or cultivator is in a worse relation than of servitude to the 
money-lender. Your Petitioners therefoi’e think that inquiry ought 
to be instituted by Parliament into the state of the country, in order 
to provide some probable remedy for the evils adverted to.” 

If contentment, therefore, be a test of good government, the Act 
of 1833 h^s signally ffiiled. 

Home Contuol. 

Anothef test yet remains. The Act of 1833 was proposed as a 
substitute for a Constitution. If we cannot, it was then argued by 
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Mr, Macaulay, on behalf of Lord Grey's Government, safely entrust 
the people of India with popular rights and privileges, we will at 
least have a constituency at home bound by their own interests to 
watch over and protect them ; a constituency which, to use his 
exact words, “ shall feel any disorder in the finances of India in 
the disorder of their own household affairs.'^ Has this anticipation 
been realized — has this intention bceu fulfilled ? No ; disordei s there 
have been for fifteen years in the finances of India ; but those 
disorders have not been felt in the “household affairs” of the pro- 
prietors of East India stock. Despite Indian deficits, English divi* 
deiids of ten and a h.alf per ce»t have been regularly maintained 
avid “well and truly paid.” And thus India has lost thiit English 
security for good government which ]\Ir. Macaulay announced it * 
was a design of the Act of 18.3.'^ to establish. ' 

But it is unnecessary, in this general sunnnnry, to pursue the en- 
.quiry further. Jhiough has been sketched, though in outlino only, 
to make rational, benevolent, and patiiotic men hesitate when asked 
to consent to a renewal of the Act of 1833 ; enough has been stated, 
to make them doubt wlietlier the present system of government is 
even capable of im}»rovcment ; enougli, we believe, to convince all 
impartial men that a new plan of* Indian administration must be 
cast. 
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The historian Mill is rebuked by his commentator. for having said 
that India is beneficial to England only if it “aifords a surplus 
revenue which can be sent to England. If the revenue of India is 
not equal to the expense of governing India, then is India a burthen 
and a drain upon England.” Who, says Dr. Wilson,* will venture 
to “ maintain a proposition so contrary to the fact ? Regarding our 
connexion with India, even only in the paltry consideration of how 
much money we have made by it, the assertion that we have profited 
solely by its surplus revenue ; that is, that in five years out of six 
we have realized no profit at all, is palpably false. In every year of 
our intercourse with India, even in those in which the public re- 
venue has fallen far short of the expenditure, there has been a large 
accession to English capital, brought home from India. What are the 
profits of Indian traded What is the maintenance of 30,000 English- 
men, military included? What is the amount of money annually 
remitted to England for the suppoit of relations, the education of 
children, the pensions of officer’s, and finally, what can we call the 
fortunes accumulated by individuals in trade, or in the service of the 
Company, which they survive to spend in England, or bequeath to 
their descendants? Wh.nt is all this but additional capital remitted 
from India to England; additional, largely additional, means of 
recompensing British Industry. It is idle, then, to talk of a surplus 
revenue being the sole source of the benefits derivable from India. On 
the contrary, it is, and it ought to be, the least even of our pecuniary 
advantages, for its transfer to England is an abstraction of Indian 
capital, for which no equivalent is given ; it is an exhausting drain 
upon the resources of the country, the issue of which is replaced by 
no reflux; it is extraction of the life blood from the veins of 


• Mills’ History of India, bv J. Wilsnn. vi. « 
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national industry, which no subsequent introduction of nourishment 
is furnished to restore.” 

• All this is unquestionably true, and in this very truth lies our 
danger. India may be indirectly pouring treasures into the lap of 
England, may be enriching individuals, whilst its finances are in a‘ 
state of exhaustion. The “ fortunes accumulated by individuals” if 
thrown again into the public treasury, in the shape of loans bearing 
interest, may arrest the progress of decay for a time, but it is 
obvious, that the application of such a remedy, if long continued, 
must, in the end, make the disease mortal. 4Y5.C) 

Is the revenue of India then equal at this moment, to the expdnse 
of governing India ? Has it ever been equal to that charge '! 

These are questions of vital importance, not only to India, but to 
^ England ; for the interests of the two countries are now so closely 
linked, that th$ credit of the one cannot be affected — as Sir II. Peel 
informed us in 1842,* when proposing the Income Tax — without a 
serious reaction upon the other. To the solution of these questions 
we shall therefore apply ourselves, taking for our guides the official 
documents which have from time to lime been laid before Parliament 

The most sanguine expectations of the great financial results which 
w'ere to follow, from territorial acquisitions in India, appear to have 
been entertained from the very commencement of our rule. Clive, 
when he had come to the determination of demanding a grant of the 
Dcwance of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, from the King of Delhi, in- 
structed his agent in England to invest a|1 the money that could be 
raised, in India stock, upon the strength of the high dividends which 
were to accrue to the East India Company, from these possessions. 
H'j described Bengal as a country of “ inexhaustible riches.” “The 
East India Company,” he said,f “ shall be the richest Company in 
the world ; they have now a territory which will give them an income 
of more than two millions sterling; — their civil and military expen- 
diture shall never exceed £700,000 in time of peace, or ^61, 000, 000 
in time of war.” Nor in saying this did Clive speak unadvisedly. 

* “ Depend upon it, if tho credit of India should become disordered, if some 
“ great exertion should beconie necessary, then the credit of England nltist be 
brought forward to its support, and the collateral and indirect effect of disorders 
“ in Indian finances would be felt extensively in this country,”— 

PeeV* Speech on the Budget, 1842 . 
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He found himself in a country possessing a soil of unexampled ferti- 
lity, in the highest state of cultivation, teeming with an industrious 
population, a section of which then possessed unrivalled manufac- 
turing skill, with a busy traffic carried upon a magnificent river, and 
with the public Treasury full to overflowing. Moreover, he knew 
that during the whole period of the Moghul Government, Bengal had 
contributed a clear million sterling per annum to the imperial treasury. 

But Clive had soon proof of a melancholy fact, which vitiated his 
financial calculations, and has vitiated all similar calculations, viz. 
that in India our charges grew faster than our receipts. In four 
years from the date of his promise — that Bengal would yield a 
surplus income of a million sterliyg — the Government there reported 
an empty treasury, and their total inability to meet the demands 
against it. They spoke, at the same time, in pathetic terms, of the * 
incontestable evidence they bad furnished to their honourable masters 
of the exaggerated light in which their newly acquired advantages 
had been placed.” At the end of another four years, viz. in 1773, 
the Company was obliged to apply to Parliament for a loan of 
56*1,-100,000; and in the year 1780, the Government of Warre i 
Hastings complained that the revenue of ludia was utterly inadequate 
to meet the expenditure, and that no resource remained but to bor- 
row to the utmost extent of their cr.edit. 

From 1.765 to 1/84, we had several exhausting wars, hut no 
extension of consequence to our territory. In 1790, we had war 
with Tippoo, which ended'in the cession to us of half of his ter- 
ritory, and in a pecuniary mulct of upwards of three millions 
sterling. In 1792-3, there was a surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture in India of upwards of a million sterling ; and in that 
year w'e find the Minister for India* basing a magnificent financial 
scheme upon the assumption that this surplus was to he perma- 
nent ; 58500, 000 a year was to he appropriated towards the liqui- 
dation of the Indian debt ; an equal sum wa.f to be paid into tlie 
British Exchequer ; and the remainder to be divided amongst the 
proprietors of India Stock. But at the very moment that the 
Minis|er was thus dealing with a local surplus, the Directors were, 
with his consent, raising a loan of two millions under the name of 
additional capital, in order to keep their treasury afloat at home. In 
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the three following years— although they were years of peace— the 
surplus gradually declined ; and in the fourth year, viz. in 1797-8, 
it was converted into a deficit. In that, and in the following year, 
the Indian Government was obliged to raise more than three millions* 
by way of loan,'and when Lord Wellesley entered into the war with 
Tippoo in 1799, he with difficulty obtained money to carry on the 
public service at 10 and 12 p3r cent interest. Nothing daunted by 
the conversion of an imaginary surplus into a heavy deficit, or by the 
ajmihilation of his financial fabric, the Minister renewed his predic- 
tions of a triumphant result. 

“ It is satisfactory to reflect,” he said, that in India, the only 
inconvenience produced by the war has been upon the treasuries to a 
certain degree ; but this effect it muy be presumed will not be per- 
manent. New sources of wealth have been opened, from which 
« there is every reason to hope a full compensation will eventually be 
derived for the pecuniary sacrifices that have been made.”f 

The result of the war of 1799 was to give us possession of another 
large slice of Tippoo’s territory. In 1 800 we acquired territory from 
the Nizam valued at .£600,000 a year, in commiuation of a subsidy 
of £400,000. In 1801 we took from the Nabob of Oude territory 
estimated to yield £1,, 300, 000, in lieu of a subsidy of £760,000. In 
1802 we took all the territory of the Nabob of Arcot, all the terri- 
tory of the Bajah of Tanjore, the petty principalities of Furruckabad 
and Tanjore, and in the same year the Peisluvah ceded to us a terri- 
tory in Guzerat of the annual value of upwards of £200,000. 

These great territorial acquisitions produced their usual result, 
viz. a conviction that henceforth w-c were to revel in riches, and in 
reviewing the state of the finances in 1803 we find the Indian Minister 
agi in employed in the pleasing task of apportioning an imaginary 
surplus of a million and a half sterling. J This bright prospect, in- 
deed, he said, would depend “ altogether on peace ” Nevertheless, 

** I venture to express it as my firm conviction that with our pros- 
pects in respect of revenue the ludian^surplus would more than cover 
the extraordinaries of^ war expenditure. I see no reason why any 

• Increase of debt— 1798 . . . £1,557,174 
1799 . . . 1,962,881 


£3,620,056 , 

t Mr. Dundas’s speech on the Indian Budget, 12th March, 1799. 

$ Lord Castlereagh’s speech on Indian Budget, 14th March. 1803. 
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fresh loan should be contracted abroad, but, on the contrary, I con- 
ceive a sinking fund to the extent of one million may be annually 
applied to the discharge of the Indian debt — not that the debt» he 
said, was a real incumbrance — there were advantages, in many points 
of view in having a permanent debt in India in some degree pro- 
portionate to its present extent/’ This was said in March ; in June 
intelligence was received of the breaking out of the Mahratta war. 
The confidence of the Minister, however, in his estimates remained 
unabated. ‘‘ I trust I shall satisfactorily prove,” he said, “ that no 
very material disappointment is to be feared in the year to which 
these estimates apply, and that as to future years the stability of the 
power and the resources of the British empire in the East is now 
such that unless events should occur against which no human fore- 
sight can provide, the only serious inconvenience to be apprehended 
is the procrastination of the liquidation of the Indian debt.” . 

It was shrewdly remarked during the debate, that “ all that 
related to the past, in the Minister’s speech — all that was certain — * 
was dark and gloomy ; all that concerned the future-all that was 
uncertain — was fair and brilliant.” At the very moment that the 
Minister for India was propounding a plan for the liquidation of debt • 
out of an imaginary surplus,, and assuring the House of Commons 
that we should get through the war without incurring fresh debt, 
the Governor- General, Lord Wellesley, was borrowing all the money 
that he could get at eight per cent interest, to make up a heavy 
deficit and to provide for tlie war. • But even these favourable terms 
failed to fill the treasury ; this very loan was at a heavy discount, the 
establishments in arrears, and the credit of the Government so low, 
that unless the chief rnercmitile houses at Bombay, at the instance 
of the late Sir Charles Forbes, had come forward to prop it, the opera- 
tions of the great Duke — then General Wellesley — would have been 
paralyzed. He tells us, indeed, that he was on one occasion compelled 
to levy a contribution on one of the enemy’s towns ia ortjer to find 
means for paying his troops.* 

When Lord Wellesley entered upon his administration in 1798, 
the charges in India exceeded the revenue by the sum of 18,746 ; 
when he quitted it in 180.5, there was a surplus charge of 
^2,268,608 ; and whilst the revenues, from large territorial acqui- 
sitions, had increased from upwards of eight, to upwards of fifteen 
millions, per an^um, the debt had increased from seventeen to thirty- 
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one millions and a half. He resigned his trust, however, with confident 
predictions of enduring peace, and of financial prosperity, and strange 
to saj, we find his cautious brother, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
lehding himself to the delusion, that augmented territory would 
inevitably bring with it augmented wealth ; after an elaborate ex- 
amination of Indian finance in 1 806, wc find him expressing his 
Conviction that “ the revenues of that great empire would be found 
to afford ample means of restoring the finances, and that there would 
be in that year, the first of peace, a surplus, after providing for every 
demand, of upwards of £700,000.”* The minister chimed in with 
this sanguine note ; there was already a surplus, he said, of <£800,000, 
and by necessary attention to the expenditure, he had no doubt it 
would produce such a surplus as ^ould be sufficient for a speedy 
liquidation of their debts ; and this was said in support of a Bill, 

‘ theu before the House, to authorize the Company to borrow two 
rnillioiis in England upon bond ; and with a letter from the Governor- 
General, Lord Cornwallis, before him, in which he stated that “ an 
inquiry into the state of the finances of India afforded the most 
discouraging prospect, that unless some speedy measures were taken 
to reduce the expenditure, to meet with effect the contingency of 
war, the consequences would be serious ; that the regular troops 
were little short of five months, and many other departments still 
more in arrear,” 

In the next year (1808) W'e have the same minister moving for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the causes of 
the ** considerable deficit in the territorial revenues of India, and,to 
investigate the nature and extent of that dcficit.”t In 1811 the 
Company again came to the Parliament for the loan of a million and 
a half, and when they applied for assistance to a like amount, for 
the third time, in 1812, they expressed their grievous disappoint- 
ment, that there should have been an excess of charge over revenue 
in India, even in the third year of peace, of upwards of a million 
sterling. This first chapter in the financial history of India ends 
with the year 1813, when the affairs of that empire again came under 
the consideration of Parliament. From 1765 to 1814, the East 
India Company had a common treasury for territory and commerce, 
fio that it was impossible to ascertain exactly how the accounts stood 

• Speech on India Budget, July 8, 180G. Do. of Mr. Dundas, July 30, 
1807. 

Sneech of Mr. R. Dundason India Rudirftf. Mnr/'h 11 lAHA. 



between the two branches, whether commerce had derived aid from 
the territorial revenue, or whether the revenue had been assisted by 
the profits of trade. By the Act of 1813, they were requircijJ to 
keep separate accounts of the two concerns, so that from that year 
a new financial era commences. 

With the exception of a few months war with the Rajah of 
Travancore, and a demonstration against Ameer Khan, India had 
enjoyed profound peace from 1806 to 1813. We have see^.the 
Birectors complaining that the charges in India greatly exceeded 
the Revenue in the third year pf peace. Most rigorous efforts 
were madf, in subsequent years to keep down the expenditure;’ the 
interest of the debt was reduced from eight to sij^ per cent ; there 
was, nevertheless, an annual deficiency in the last five years of peace, 
which amounted on tjic average to ^134,662.* 

Lord Hastings assumed charge of the Goverumeiit of India, in 
October, 1813, and thus describes the state in which he found the 
finances 

“ The treasuries of the three Presidencies were in so impoverished 
a condition, that the insufficiency of funds in them to meet any 
unusual charges excited considerable unea.siness. At that period the' 
low credit of the bonds which had at different times been issued as 
the securities for monies borrowed, made eventual recourse to a loan 
seriously discouraging in contemplation. As twelve per cent dis- 
count on the above securities was tlje regularly computable rate in 
the market — when no immediate exigency pressed upon us, the 
grievous terms to which we must have subscribed for a new supply 
of that nature in an hour of alarm, could not be disguised by any 
foresight.”f • 

A local surplus of revenue over the charges— he says— had been 
obtained, by a false economy, and it had no permanence. In order to 
find the necessary means for carrying on the war with Ncpaul, in 
which he was almost immediately engaged, he put his hands into the 
pockets of our ally and friend the Nabob of Oucle, and drew from 
thence two millions and a half sterling. 

Large acquisitions of territory were the results of this war, and of 
^hc war in which we were subsequently engaged with the Mahrattas. 
And Lord Hastings, after summing up all the events of his trium- 

• Report of Select Committee, August 18.32, p. 42. 

t Lord Hostliig8*%ummm’y of his administration, appendix to Report of Select 
Committee, August 1832. 
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phant government, thus expresses himself on the financial prospect 
in India : 

** After revolving every circniristance with the coolest caution, I 
cannot find any reason why subsequently to the year 1823, an annual 
surplus of not less than four millions should not be confidently 
reckoned upon. This ought naturally to increase, for the causes 
which will augment the receipt, have nothing in their tendency to 
require further charges.'* 

' The “causes,” however, which w^rc to blight this fair prospect 
were then “ looming in the distance,” and in less than two years, 
instead of a surplus of four millions, we were involved in the most 
pinching financial difficulties, the consequence of the filfst Burmese 
war, difficulties which obliged us'ftgain to have recourse to our 
native allies. Amongst the firs? who felt our friendly embrace, was 
the unfortunate King of Oude, from whose coffers we extracted 
another million and a half, upon loan at five per cent, the interest in 
his own country being tu'clvc—ahusing him at the same time for his 
mismanagement, whilst depriving him of the only means by w'hich 
'he could have reformed it. Scindiah, the Raja of Nagpore, the 
Raja of Putteala, and even our prisoner, the ex-Peishwah Bajee Rao, 
^.^ntributing to our necessities, and from these friends in need we 
4rew a supply of about £(800,000.* The Burmese war ended in 
1826, with the cession to us of Tannaserim and Arracan, and an 
increase to the public debt to the amount of thirteen millions, and in 
1832, the six intefvening years having been years of peace, the affairs 
of India again came under the eousideyaliou of Parliament. 

We have seen a succession of Indian ministers expressing' from 
year to year, during almost a whole period of the Company’s Charter 
from 1793 to 1813, their confidence that the Indian Re^nue would 
be found equal to all emergencies ; that although in time of war, the 
English Exchequer might be obliged to forego its '^aim to partici- 
pate in the Indian surplus ; yet that the ways an^ means would be 
equal to the demands of a war expenditure, that soifte progress might 
even be made in reducing the debt, and we have seen that period 
wind up with an increase of debt to the extent of twenty millions ! 

* 'These results had taught ministers prudence, and there was ab- 

♦ When Runjeet Sing heard of the demand on the Rajf\ of Putteak for money 
on loan, he laughed, and asked If this was the gratuitous protection that he 
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solute silence in Parliament upon the subject of Indian finance during 
the whole time of the next Charter, viz., from 1813 to 1833. In 
that interim great acquisitions of territory had been made, and it 
wound up with a further increase to the public debt of upwards of 
1 7 millions. 

With the Act of 1 833, another financial era commenced. India 
which, during the preceding twenty years, had been largely helped 
from the Company’s commercial treasury, was thrown entirely upon 
its own resources, with an additional demand upon them of uj)- 
wards of jGG 00,0U0 for dividends to proprietors of India Stock ; and 
strange to say, it was under these discouraging circumstances that 
the Indian Minister ventured to revive the note of financial 
triumph : • 

“ With respect to the com})ctency of India to answer all the just 
demands upon its Exchequer, no reasonable doubt can exist (said Mr. * 
Crant.) A stcucly, progressive revenue, a territory almost unlimited 
in extent, a rich soil, and an industrious people, ‘are sufficient 
pledges that our treasury in the East will, under wise management, 
be more than adequate to meet the current expenditure,’ Our politi- 
cal position in that quarter lias been improved, and our Empire been 
consolidated during tlic continuance of the present Charter; it is, p • 
think, no extravagant conjecture that the financial condition of opr ' 
Indian dominions will gradually advance.” * 

In the twenty years that have elapsed since this ojiinion was given 
WT have had another vast augmentation of territory, with its usual 
accompaniment, an enormous increase of debt. Nothing daunted, 
however, by these results, we find the Indian Minister, in the face of 
an hourly increasing debt, and of an actual deficit of nearly a million 
sterling, only in the last session of Parliament, whilst admitting that 
the average annual excess of charge over revenue within the last 
twenty years had been upwards of a million, and that the debt had 
increased twenty-two millions within the same period, actually con- 
gratulating himself and the House upon the financial prospects of 
India. “ True it is,” he said, “ that we have had some enormously 
expensive wars ; but then sec, on the otlier hand, Ijow expansive the 
revenues have been.” “ There cannot be a doubt,” said Mr. Herries, 

“ that India will be able to fulfil ny expectations that may be 
formed of her. We are now at peace, and may well expect that the 
future resourcts of India will have an opportunity of developing 
themselves undisturbed by the miseiies of war.” At the moment 
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that this sentence was falling from the lips of the Hlght Honourable 
gentlc/nan, we opened our batteries against Rangoon^ and thus began 
the first act of a second Burmese war. We shall pDoably finish it 
with the usual results, viz., the annexation of territory that will not 
pay, an increase of some millions to our debt, and by sowing the 
seeds of another war. 

It has been shrewdly observed that ‘^our Indian prosperity is ai- 
rways in the future tense. We are to be reimbursed and enriched 
some day or other by the territorial acquisitions made in time of war, 
and in the medn time we are increasing our debt at the rate of two 
millions a-year.” 

The public debt of India, bearing interest, as it stood before we 
commenced our career of conquest and annexation, was — 

In 1792 £7,120,934 

After commencing that career, it stood as follows : 

In 1814 26,970,780 

In 1829 39,377,880 

In 1850 50,847,501 

To 'which last mentioned sum must be added five millions supplied 
from the commercial treasury of the Company, in aid of the India 


finances during the currency of the Charter, which ended in 1834. 

The average annual deficiency in the last five years of the 
Charter— o/jieace— which terminated in 1814, 

was ' £134,662 

In the next five years, principally war, which ended in 

1818-19 736,853 

In the five years of peace, which ended in 1823-4 27,531 

In the five years ending in 1828-29— three of war 2,878,031 

In the ten years ending 1849-50 1,474,195 


Our questions seem to be answered by these figures— they pro, ye 
that the Revenue of India, in our hands, has never been equal to the 
expense of its government. They prove, moreover, that the whole 
financial history of India has been a history of delusions ; arising out 
of a notion that territory would be ns profitable to us foreigners as it 
undoubtedly was to its native owners. Under Ibis impression we 
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made ourselves masters, not only of all India, but of much beyond 
India ; and we are now in a fair way of carrying our dominions to 
the frontier of China. 

Every step was to be the last, and every war was wound up with 
confident predictions of peace, and financial pro‘iperity, and we are 
at this moment in the “future tense.” The estimated deficiency 
for the past year, 1851-2, was 78,84,078 rupees — upwards of 
^^780, 000 — in the second year of peace ; and we are now again in 
the midst of a war expenditure, the full result of which will only 
be known some years hence. 

It is only justice to the Court Directors to say, that up to a 
very late period they had hbt lent themselves to the delusion that 
the Kevenuc of India was equal % the charge of its government ; 
for while JMr. Grant, at the expiration of the last Charter, was ex- ^ 
pressing himself with confidence as to the competency of the Indian 
revenue, to answer all demands that might be made upon it ; the 
Directors were preparing prospective estimates, by which they cal- 
culated that if the benefit, which the finances of Indyi had derived 
from the commercial treasury of the Company was to be continued, 
there would still be an annual deficiency of <£453,823, and if deprived 
of that aid, of £8 1 3,209. Strange to say, in correcting this estimate, 
the same minister admitted that there would be either a deficiency 
of .£123,253, or of £560,924,*and we have seen that the actual 
deficiency has considerably exceeded that amount. 

That wars have been tlie main cause of our financial disappoint- 
ments there can he no doubt ; nevertheless, our predecessors, the 
Moghul Emperors, had many more wars than we have had, and we!% 
yet in financial prosperity. The century from the accession of Acbar 
in 15d6 to the deposal of Shah Jeban, 16fi8, was a period of almost 
uninterrupted wars. The military establishments of the Moghuls 
weye larger than ours ; their expenditure was enormous, hut all was 
“ managed with so much economy, that after defraying the expenses 
of his great expedition to Candahar, his wars iit and other 
heavy charges, and ^Maintaining a regular army of 200, 000 men, 
Shah Jelian left a treasure, which some reckon at near six, and some 
at twenty-four millions in coin, besides*^ his vast accumulations in 

• 

• Report of Financial Committee, August, 18S2, 
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wrought gold and silver, and in jewels.”* Our dominion hat lasted 
for nearly a century ; we are already in debt fifty millions' ; our debt 
is hourly increasing, and we have no accumulations” of coin or 
jewels. It is not, therefore, merely wars, but the expensive Euro- 
pean element which we employ in wars^ and which pervades the 
whole of our administration, that eats up our finances. The 40,000 
European soldiers, whom we employ, cost more than the 200,000 
' hative horse employed by our predecessors. 

The pay and allow'ance of the Eur(JJ)enn officers of a Sepoy 
regiment, are double the amount of the pay of the men. We start 
with a demand upon the Trefftury of about three millions, for 
charges defrayed on account of the Indiaii territory at home, charges 
arising entirely from that element. We have nearly a thousand Euro- 
peans employed in the civil administration, besides Supreme Courts — 
Ecclesiastical establishments — an Indian navy— territory out of India 
— Aden, Penang, Burmah— charges involving many millions, now fall- 
ing upon the revenue of India, from which our predecessors were 
altogether free. It is no longer matter of surprise then, that they 
should ha^e been able to pay tlieir way, and to save, notwith- 
standing their prodigal expenditure, and that wc should find the 
same amount of revenue altogether insufficient to meet our demands 
upon it. 

It is not matter of surprise that wc foreigners should be able to 
manage the mighty concerns of our Indian empire with less 
economy, than those who have made India their own country. The 
irrepressible tendency of charge to outgrow revenue in India, has 
been felt and lamented from our earliest actpiisition of dominion. 
Clive ascribed the disappointment of his hopes of a large surplus 
of revenue from Bengal to thi.s c.ause: — “Every man,” hesaid, 

“ Jiat is {lermitted to make a bill, makes a fortune,” and we find the 
Court of Directors upon more than one occasion animadverting 
upon it: — 

We have contemplated with much sollcitU|^,” they said, (more 
than twenty years ngo)'|' “ the very unsatisfactory present state of 
your finances, and wc have carefully and minutely examined the 
causes which have led to it. We observe that it has been brought 

t 

* Elphinstoue’s India, vol. 2, p. 435. 

t Letters to Bengal, 19th May, 1830. Lords’ Paper, 151, of 1830. 



about less by the pressure of occasional; and extraordinary expen- 
diture, 4han by continual progressive augmentations of charge in 
every department'* 

And again, as late as last year, the Court says : 

In our letter in this department of 19th August, 18 4 d, we 
shewed that the expense of the civil establishments in Bengal had 
risen between the years 1830 and IS 11, from 64 to 89 lacs of 
rujices per annum, and in our letter 9th October, 18.50, No. 39, we 
pointed out that between February 1844, and December 1848, the 
net increase of civil salaries and establishments has exceeded 36 
lacs of rupees per annum. Those additional charges necessarily 
augmented the annual deficit when it occurred.” 

It is not then merely from a war expenditure, that our finances are 
embarrassed, but from increased charges in all departments, and 
particularly in the European element in all departments ; an*, 
increase which constantly progresses in spite of every effort to arrest 
it — not merely an increase of current expenditure, but an increase of^ 
dead weight upon the Revenue, in the shape of pensions, retiring 
allowances, &c. In 1839-40, the charge under this head, including 
off reckonings was £188,701 ; in 1849-50, it had increased to 
£614,303. 

Two things are however confidently asserted : one, that our 
revenues have kept pace with our debts. The other, that those 
revenues have always been ample to satisfy the demands of a peace 
expenditure. But the ofllcial accounts tell us, that iu 1792-3, 
before we commenced our career of territorial aggrandisement, 
the Revenue of India was £8,276,650, the debt £7,129,934, or less 
by more than a million sterling than the annual revenue‘^ that after 
we had to all appearance finished that career, the revenue was 
£19,576,089, the debt £50,817,564, or equal to more than 
two and three-quarter years of the revenue. 

The opinion that the ” Indian revenues under ordinary circum- 
stances are not only ample to cover all necessary expenditure, but 
sufficient to yield a considerable surplus towards the liquidation of 
debt contrlfeted in war,”* appears to be founded t^on a fhet, and 
upon an assumption— the fact that “in the three years prior to the 

• Letter from the Court of Directors, June 1662 Appendix to Commons* 
Report, p. 464. • 
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expedition to Affgtianistan, there was an average surplus of upwards 
of a million sterling — the assumption, that the opium revenue will 
continue to be as productive as it has been for the last eight years. 
If, however, we look narrowly into tlie sources]of this surplus, we shiill 
find them to have been in a great measure casual and precarious.* 
We had a surplus of nearly a million sterling in the year 1 793-4, 
but this gradually melted away, and was converted into a deficit in 
1797*8, although these were years of profound peace. From 1806 
to 1814, we had a long interval of peace, but no surplus revenue. 
From 1818 to 1824, and from 1826 to 1836 we had peace, ^ and 
although the finances of India had' been assisted from the commer- 
cial revenues of the Company, to the extent of nearly five millions, 
yet the revenue was found insufficifcnt to meet the demands of a peace 
^ expenditure, and in 1834-7), the deficit amounted to £191,477. 

' But from 1834 to 1836, rapid reduction was elFectcd in the 
debt of India, by the application of a portion of the Company's 
commercial assets to that object, and it was in the reduction of a 
charge for interest upon debt, efiected by this adventitious aid, that 
the foundation of a surplus was laid. The surplus amounted in 
three years to £3,4/0,054, which was almost wholly made up by 
reductions in charge for interest, increase in the revenue from opium 
— and from the Government bank at Madras.J 
It was not then from any increase in the permanent sources of 
revenue, but from adventitious aids, and from precarious and casual 
receipts, that a surplus was created in those three years. There was, 
indeed, m actual decline in the permanent sources of revenue in the 


Tucker on India Finance, 
t i\ppendix to Commons’ Report, 18.')2, p. 486. 

't mn-t). 

Interest npon debt 1,774,16.3 

Opium revenue 728,.617 

Govenitnent Bank, Madras “ 

Total surplus for three years 

From reduction of interest upon debt 
From increase of opium revenue 
From Madras Bunk « 


1835-6. 1 

18.36-7. 

1,655,287 

1,34.5,619 

1,-399,009 

1,439,031 

80,612 

12,59^ 


1837-8. 
1,30V83 
1,487,291 
' 9,297 


70,054 


mni 

2;i3l^,7»0 

108.508 


£3,204,469 
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three years, which, upon the whole, yielded a surplus ;* and there WAS 
a'gradual decline in the surplusitself, fromd6l,44I,512 to.it7H0,3l0, , 
before the Affghan war had commenced j so that if pur relations with 
China had been disturbed a few years earlier, there would have been 
an alrnostf uninterrupted stream of deficits from 1797-8 to the pre- 
sent day ; for the surplus, as we have shewn, mainly arose from the 
Opium Revenue, and that revenue was reduced by two-thirds in the 
second year of the war with China. 

We are told, moreover, that there has been a diminution in the. 
total receipts from land in the old provinces of Bengal within the last 
five years — a deterioration also in the land revenue from the old ter- 
ritory of the North-West Provinces ; an increase in the land revenue 
of Madras, not equal, hoWever, toAthe loss sustained by the abolition of 
the transit duties in that Presidency ; an increase in the land revenue 
of Bombay more than counterbalanced by increase of charge ; and if * 
we compare the average receipts from the sale of salt, and customs 
combined, — a moiety of which consists of a tax upon salt, — for the six 
years eudiug with 1844-45, with the receipts in the six years ending, 
in 1 850-5 1 , J we shall find a deterioration in the revenue of the latter 
period of about ^100,000 a-year,§ whilst a comparison of the yield 

* Revenue, ebcclusive of opium : 

1834^5 £13,036,908 

1836-6 • . . 13,580,748 

1836- 7 13,018,804 

1837- 8 12,800,837 

t There was a surplus in 1820-21 of .... £135,893 

in 1821-22 of .... £412, '”876 

in 1830-31 of .... £110,199 

but these sums are greatly exaggerntoH, by the conversion of rupees into sterling 

money, at an artificial rate of exchange. 

^ Total revenue from customs and salt : 

From 1839-40 to 1844-46 . . £19,288,397 

Average 3,214,732 

^ Ditto, 1846-6 to 1860-61 . . . 18,720,386 

Average * • 3,121,064* 

§ Total collection from salt and customs from 1841-42 to 1844-45 £16,175,699 
„ . „ from 1846-47 to 1860.61 16,572,288 

Decrease 603,311 

♦ 

• Ajjpendix to Commons* Report, 1852, pp. 276. 460, 461. 

ft 
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from opium for similar periods, taking the three years from 1835*6 
to 1838-9, instead of the three years of the Chinese war, when the 
.opium revenue was unnaturally depressed, gives an average increase 
in the last six years of very nearly a million sterling. 

It is indeed a melancholy fact, revealed to us by these papers, 
and of which the Indian authorities appear to be quite aware, that 
the opium revenue* is the great regulator of the Indian exchequer. 
Whether there be a surplus, or a deficit, depends entirely upon the 
demand for this drug in China ; so that, if anything were to occur to 
deprive us of the millions which it now yields, we should be utterly 
unable to pay our way, even in time of peace, 

“ The fluctuations,” say the authorities, “ in the increase from 
opium for the l^ist ten years, shew V;) what extraordinary vicissitudes 
this source of revenue is subject, and how incumbent it is to regu- 
f late the charges of Government without depending too much upon 
tb.i,opinm receipts. In the four years from 1^38-9 to 1841-2, owing 
to the state of our relations with China, the income from opium 
scarcely averaged 80 lacs per annum. * * * * In the succeed- 
ing six years, from 1842-43 to 1847-48, the income will have 
averaged nearly 230 lacs per annum. #**-»*#*^ 
Had the net receipts -from opium continued at their average rate 
during the fifteen years prior to 1 842-4 h instead of being augmented 
to the extent already stated, yonr Government must have borrowed 
seven crores more than it has done to supply the annual deficiency.” 
Again, four years later, in June 18.^2, they observe: “In ]819-.'j0, 
the net revenue from opium greatly exceeded that of any former 
period, jt having amounted to crores of rupees 30.9, 637), 

and thu^a surplus in the finances of India was realized sooner than 
could have been expected,” 

'We have seen that the surplus which existed in the three years 
preceding the Aflgjian war, was produced mainly by a large and 
rapid increase in the receipts from opium. The revenue from that 
source, indeed, in three years, exceeded the amount of the surplus by 
nc/Hy a million sterling; and in the three years ending in 18o0-.51, 
it exceeded the opium revenue in the three years of the surplus by 
upwards of four millions. No stronger proof can bq afforded that the 


• Total revenue from opium ; ' >yl’ -4/^ , 

From 18:35-6 to 1837-8, and from 

1842-3 to 1844-5 £9,746, Cl'9 

Average 1,024,436 

Ditto, from 1845-6 to 1850-1 . 15,571,67) 

Average 2, ’^0,262 



solvency of India depends entirely upon a source of supply, which' 
may be cut from under us by renewed altercations 'with China, or 
by a change in the policy of that empire. A revival of hostilities 
with China would bring the revenue at once down from three mil- 
lions, its present amount, to three hundred thousand pounds, its 
amount when our war with China was at its height.* 

Are we then warranted in thinking favourably of the financial con- 
dition Bf a country, which is dependent upon a precarious source of 
income for means to pay its way in time of peace ? and which, while 
constantly liable to war, has no resource, when war occurs, but to add 
to its debt by loans raised at high interest ? 

We are keen enough in detecting flaws in the financial state- of our 
neighbours, and from constantly recurring deficits and increase of 
debt, we augur unfavourably of the financial condition of Austria and 
France. D^cits have been the rulcy equilibrium in the financed of 
India the rare exception^ for a century ; and yet wc argue from the 
exception against the rule, and venture to say, “ that the resources of 
India, under ordinary circumstances, are not only ample to cover all 
necessary expenditure, but sufficient to yield a considerable surplus 
towards the liquidation of debt.’’ We say this, and confcs3, in the same 
breath, that the main stays of our exchequer — the land revenue and 
the salt revenue— are cither in a languid or a stagnant state ; and that 
one -sixth of our revenue rests upon the most precarious foundation 
We act, moreover, as if our resources were inexhaustible, and our 
credit unbounded ; but the very fact that the salt revenue — which, as 
it liits every one, and the poorer classes harder than the rich, and is 
therefore a gauge of the capability of India to bear more taxation— is 

SURl’HIS. REVENUK FROM OPIUM. 


18.30-7 . 
18.37-8 . 

. . £1,441,512 

. . 1,248,224 

. . 780,.318 

.... £1,399,009 

.... 1,4.39,031 

.... 1,487,291 

Total 

: . £3,470,054 

£4,325,331 

18-18-49 . 

1849- 50 . 

1850- 51 . 



2,667,902 

3,309,637 

2,700,662 

0 

Increase . . 

£8,678,201 
4,362,870 


Appendix to Commons Report, p, 276. • 
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r^her.on the decline than otherwise, is proof that no other tax would 
be productive : and another fact, viz, that the principal creditors of 
India are not the people of India, seeking a safe investment for their 
surplus capital in Government securities, but the servants of the Go- 
vernment, or the European community in India,* is proof that our 
credit is extremely limited. The public servants in India pour their 
savings yearly into the public Treasury, under a conviction that if 
the finances of India should be embarrassed, the national exchequer 
will come forward to their aid ; but the public of India appear, from 
the comparatively small amount of stock which they hold> to feel no 
such confidence. 

It is indeed a significant fact, that in times of emergency we can 
raise no money for the public servfce of India at a lower rate thau 
^ 5 per cent. Proposals have frequently been made to transfer a 
portion of the Indian debt to England, by borrowing in the home 
market upon *better terms, but those always have been put aside, 
and it has been found impossible to raise even so small a sum as 
a million and a half for railroads, without a guarantee of from 5 to 4 ^ 
per cent. Would there be this shyness in investing money in Indian 
securities, if our financial system was as sound, and our credit as 
good as it is often asserted to be ? 

It is obvious that our finances can never be in a safe state, or our 
credit stable, so long as we are dependent upon a precarious source 
of revenue, for the means of meeting a peace expenditure, and upon 
loans, when we engage in war. 

It has always been matter of regret to the most far-seeing of our 
Indian statesmen, that no financial provision should have been made 
in times of peace for the eventualities of war. I have again and 
agaip,” said Sir Thomas Munro,t urged the expediency of lowering 
our land revenue, and of establishing a fi^ed and moderate assess- 
ment, because I am satisfied that this me^pre^alone would be more 
effectual than all other measures combined, m: ’promoting the im- 
provement both of the country and the ^^le. India should, like 
England, be relieved from a part of her ourclens, whenever the state 
of affairs may permit such a change. The remission granted in time 
of peace, might be again imposed in war, and even something ad- 
ditional. flvery state should have the means of raising extraordi- 

See Appendix to Commons’ Report, p. 406. 
t Life, vol. iii. p. 2389 ; vol. ii. p. 255. 
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nary taxes in time of war. If it has noV it can only meet its 
expenses by reductions in times of peace, a resource which must 
soon fail, as it cannot, without danger, be carried beyond a certain 
limit.”* 

Having always lived beyond our income, we have never been able 
to relieve India of any of her burdens. Nay, we have rather in- 
creased than diminished them ; if we have abolished some vexatious 
taxes which were laid on by our predecessors, and done away with a 
system of transit duties of our o vn devising, we have, on the other 
hand, imposed a salt tax,, which obliges the people to pay four, five, 
and in some cases ten times as much for a necessary of life as they 
did under their native rulers, a tax from which none can escape, but 
which is felt most by the very poorest classes. We have, moreover, 
invented a stamp tax, a source of re\enue unknown to native 
governments, which is, in fact, a tax upon justice, as it is from stamps 
used in legal proceedings that this source of revenue is mainly fed. 

All attempts to extend the range of our taxation, or to innovate 
in taxation, have signally failed. It is well known that the natives 
of India, — the most patient on the face of the earth under burdens 
to which they are accustomed, revolt at once when attempts are 
made to impose new taxes upon them. Numerous instances of this 
occurred under the Native GoYcrnmcnts, and our efforts to impose 
a tax upon houses at Benares, and a police tax at Bareilly, were 
met by a stubborn resistance, which ended in the defeat of the 
Government, after a good deal of blood had been spilt. A similar 
resistance was experienced upon our attempt a few years ago to 
double the price of salt in the Bombay territory, as a substitute for 
the tax upon trades and professions which we had abolished. 

“ The natives of India,” said the great statesmanf to whose 
authority we have so often referred, “ are too intelligent and acute 

* A striking- proof of the danger of a reckless reduction of establishments in 
time of peace was afforded when Lord Hostings took charge of the goveruanent of 
India, in 181®. He found the army so reduced in numbers, as to be incapable of 
discharging their ordinary duties. Many Sepoys had demanded their discharge, 
in consequence of the heavy duties imposed upon them. Beep discontent pre- 
vailed in the native array, and a tone was assumed by native powers in their 
intercourse with tlio British Government, which Was quite unprecedented. See 
Lord Hustings’ summary of his Administration, Appendix to Report of Com- 
mittee of House ol Commons, August, 1832. 

t Sir Thomas Muni*o. 
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to overlook any sources from whence the public revenue could with 
propriety be increased, and whenever they appear to have neglected 
the cstablisliment of a productive tax, it will probably be found upon 
examination to have proceeded from attention to the prejudices of 
• caste and religion." 

If the Native Governments, therefore, were contented with a tax 
upon salt, not equal to a fourth of our impost, it was because they 
found that taxation could not be carried beyond a certain limit, and 
that a high tax upon land and a high tax upon salt were incom- 
patible ; that the one must be paid at the expense of the other. 
AVe cannot increase the price of salt ; we cannot count confidently 
upon the maintenance of the opium revenue at its present standard. 
We cannot impose fresh taxes ; we cannot with safety, even in time 
of profound' peace, reduce our mihtary establishments below a certain 
level. What, then, under these circumstances, are our financial 
prospects? “ Very gloomy,” say the Indian authorities,*^ “if we 
look only at the years of deficit ; but if we look at the years of peace 
andofsnrplus, they are not discouraging. It is obvious, indeed,” they 
say, “ that the ordinary revenue of India is more than sufficient to 
meet ordinary demands upon it.” But what would be the condition 
of an individual who in framing an estimate of his income and 
expenditure, should leave no margin for contingencies ? Nations 
winch are taxable, and whose credit is extensive, need not, in times 
of peace, make provision for such contingencies ; but India, as we 
have seen, does not come wifhin either of these categories ; its 
income is fixed, — to a certain extent, precarious,— and its credit 
limited; and what must be the result if we continue to build 
expectations upon years of peace and of surplus, wlicn excess of 
charge has been the rule, excess of revenue the rare exception, for 
the greatest part of a century ? 

“ The restoration and rc-cstablishment of peace upon a basis 
which we trust will prove lasting, will immediately bring the total 
expenditure within the revenue, and lead to a surplus in the next 
year.”f This was the official language immediately after the first 

Sikh war ; but the expectation was no sooner forced than crushed,^ 
by a diminution in the receipts of 60 dacs,'Uind an increase in the 
charges of 18 lacs, making a difference, the wrong way, of 36700,000. 

The strong hope expressed that all financial difficulties had “at 

* Appendix, p. 480. t Appendix, p. 43Q 

t Appendix, p. 448. 
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length been overcome by the establishment of peace throughout 
India/* at the end of the first Sikh war, was disappointed by 
breaking out of the second; but the same sanguine expectations 
were revived of enduring peace and financial prosperity the moment 
that contest was over. “ This result will prevent the recurrence of 
such expensive and devastating wars as have lately prevailed,”* The 
ink was hardly dry upon this sentence when the second Burmese 
war broke out, and with the news came ‘‘ Estimates of the Bcvenues 
and Charges of India for the year 1851-2,” from which it appears 
that the clehciency in that year amounted to 78,81,6/8 rupees, or 
upwards of £780,000.f 

This was the deficit at the end of the second year of peace, and 
with this deficit we entered into^ another war. We have seen that a 
surplus revenue which had arisen in 1793-4 was converted into a 
deficit in three years, though these three were years of peace. We 
have seen that it was not until after twenty dreary years of deficits 
that a momentary surplus again appeared ; that after ten years of 
uninterrupted peace, — j)riiu;ipally by adventitious aids, and by pre- 
carious receipts — a surplus again was produced, that this surplus 
W'as gradually diminishing before it was extinguished by the 
breaking out of the Atfghan war. From the year 1 834-5 to the 
year 1850-51, the finances of India were assisted by adventitious 
receipts to the extent of upwards of twelve millions sterling.^: 
These extra sources of supply are now completely exhausted, and 
India is thrown, for the first time, entirely upon its fixed revenues 
for means to meet its expenditure. We start then with an acknow- 
ledged deficit of upwards of .£700,000, with a war, which cannot fail 
to add largely to that deficit, and with an increase of permanent 
charge of upwards of three millions. If we compare the financial 
state of India in the year 1850-51 with its state in 1837-8, thifrlast 
year of the surplus, we have the following results : 

Increase of revenue £4,341,210 

,, of charge 5,800,237 

„ of debt 1 7,452,028 

„ interest upon ditto 841,352 

* Appendix, p. 48G. 

X From comnyircial osaeta 
Sundry receipts » . 

See account in Appendix, p'. 276 


t Appendix, p, 486. 

£11,252,897 
. 1,666,883 

12,819,780 
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If this increase of revenue had arisen from sources which are under 
. control, or if there was any reasonable prospect of our being able 
tb reduce the charges even to a level with the receipts, our financial 
position would still be worse now than it was in 1 837-8, when we 
had less revenue and lower charges. But the increase arises .prin- 
cipally from opium,* a source of revenue which may be snatched 
from us at any time, and from the acquisition of territory which 
does not pay its expenses. 

Withii) the last twelve years we have enlarged our territory by 
167,013 square miles, which carries a population of 8,5 72,630 souls. 
Our principal acquisitions have been Scinde, the Punjab, and Sattara, 
the civil chargest of which go far to absorb the revenues, and which, 
including military charges, entail r, heavy burden upon our finances. 
Scinde, when under its native princes, paid us a tribute of three lacs 
‘ of rupees a- year, and Lahore a tribute of twenty lacs ; if we add 
these to the total excess of charge over revenue, we shall find that 

• OPIUM RECEIPTS . 1837-8 . . .£1,487,291 

18a0-51 . . . 2,700,662 


1,213,361 

t Comparative statements of revenues and oliarf^es for tho years 



1837-8. 

1850-1. 

JNCIIEASE, 

Revenue 

Charges 

Debt 

Interest on debt 
Surplus 1 

£14,288,128 

13,507,237 

33,356,536 

1 1,504,723 

1 780,318 

£18,629,328 
19.308,047 
50,807,504 
2,346,075 
Deficit 678,709 

£4,341,210 

5,800,237 

17,452,028 

Deficit 841,352 

REVENUE. 

CIVIL CHARGES. 

MILITARY 

CHARGES. 

Punjab . . , 

Scinde , . , 

i«<*ara . . . 

. . R. 1,30, 05000 
, . . 27,00000 
. . 20,00000 

96,22000 

20,00000 

27,00000 

40^00000* 

20,00000 

Total . . . . 

. . 1,77,00000 

1,43,22000 

^60,00000 
' - ^43,22000 



Total Charges . . 
Excess of charge 

Add Tribute . , . 

.^^,03,22000 
. ^ 26,22000 
. 23,00000 



Net loss .... 

. . 49,22000 


* Hie military charges of the Punjab are not stated in th^ accounts, although 
there are three times as many men located there as in Scinde. We have set down 
the Military expenses at twice the amount of those of Scinde. 
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we are financially the worse for these acquisitions, to the extent of 
at least half a million a year, for it is a great mistake to suppose, 
that the current charges for troops cover our military expen- 
[diture. Every increase of territory involves an immense outlay, 

|for buildings, stores, pensions, retiring all6wances, and casualties: 
^particularly casualties amongst European troops, as every English 
[soldier is supposed to cost j 6100, from the time of his enlisti|ient, 
|until he commences active service in India. The increase of pay- 
:ments in England, on account of territory, from 361,974,665, the 
sum at which it stood in 1837-8, before we entered upon our 
last period of war, to 362,352,800, the amount expended in 1850-51, 
is proof of this fact. 

I If peace therefore had continued, we should have entered upon 
^our new financial career, with . an additional demand upon our re- ^ 
|ources*— additional as compared with the demand of 1837-8— of 
p84 1,352 increase of interest upon debt — of £500,000 excess of 
piarge in our newly acquired territory — and of 364,458,885 excess 
of general charges.* Of the total increase of charge in 1850-51, 
viz. .£5,800,237, £3,265,921 arose in the military, and £2, 534,3 16, 
hi the rwn-military departments — no expectation is held out of any 
reduction in the charges ; and from the fact that the fixed military 
charges had actually increased rather than diminished in the second 
year of peace, f there would appear to have been no prospect of a 
reduction in general charge even had peace been procured, and ex- 
perience has taught us, that the charges of India have invariably 
increased faster than the receipts. 

What then are our ways and means to meet these extraordinary 
emands ? It is acknowledged that what we may call our permanent 
ources of revenue, land, salt, and customs are either on the de- 
fine, or stagnant, and that where there is a languid increase in those 

* Increase of charge in 1850-51 over 1837-8 .. .. £ 5 , 800,237 

Deduct increase of interest £841,362, and for territory 600,000 

remainder 4,458,88 

t Military charges ; — ■ 

1847-48 . . . £9,167,037 
1848^49 . . . 9,025,060^ 

1849-60 . . . 9,406,417 

1860-61 . . . 9,933,546 
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branches, as in ’Madras and Bombay, the charges grow faster than 
the revenue. It is in the opium revenue only that there is vitality, 
and when we find tliat there have been fluctuations in the receipts 
from that source, within the last few years of nearly two millions 
sterling,* when we recollect that a deadly blow might be struck at 
this source of supply, by renewed hostilities with China, or by 
internal regulations in that empire, we shall see the full danger 
of our present financial position, our solvency depending as it does 
even in time of peace, exclusively upon the produce of the opium 
rcvenfie. It was by an increase in that produce of no less than 
^661 1,734 in the year 1849-50, that a momentary equilibrium was 
established in the finances, an equilibrium that was disturbed in the 
following year by a corresponding fall in the receipts, and which we 
should net have been able to re-establish had peace continued, even 
if we could have secured as large an average receipt from that 
source for the next seven years, as it yielded in the preceding seven. 
But we have again a war expenditure to provide for, and when we 
recollect, that the first war in Burmah, which lasted only two years, 
cost India 15 millions, we cannot expect to come oat of the present 
one without a serious addition to our present burdens. We are now 
masters not ordy of all Hindostan but of much territory out of II in- 
dostan— we ha^e seen, that whilst we have not trehled our revenues, 
we have increased our debt more than six fold, and we are at this 
moment adding to that debt in, order to make good deficiencies of 
income.'\ 

We seem, therefore, to have been imitating the example of the 
man greedy of acres ” in this country, who borrows money at 
five j)er cent in order to purchase an estate which will barely yield 
him three. We have been urged on in this earth hunger,” first, 
* Opium revenue : — 

1847- 48 . . . £1,559,42.3 

1848- 49 . . . 2,867,902 

1849- 60 . . . 3, .309, 637 

1850- 51 . . . 2,700,662 


,t Total revenue from opium for 1844.46 to 1850-51 . , £17,616,536 

Average . 2,616,876 

Revenue of 1850-61 2,700,663 

Deficit of 1850-61 . . . • 678 709 

Do. of 1861-2, Rs, 78,84,678 710,000 
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by a notion that extension of temtor| is the necessary consequence 
of a successful war ; secondly, that territory must needs be as pro- 
fitable in our hands as in the hands of its native owners. Clive was 
hf a different opinion ; he thought that Oude would be more pro- 
fitable to us financially and politically in the hands of its own sove- 
reigns than if placed under our direct rule ; he therefore reinstated 
the Nabob Sujah ud Dowlah in his dominions after the victory of 
Culpac in 1765, although the attack made upon us by the Nabob 
had been unprovoked, we having undertaken to protect his territory 
from all enemies, the Nabob pacing the expense; and it was the 
opinion both of Clive and Hastings — certainly very competent 
pudges — that the extension of our territory beyond the Bengal pro- 
vinces vould be a burden instead df a benefit. Looking at the ques- 
ion merely with refeience to finance, the soundness of their opinion 
pnnot be questioned. The more territory the more debt, and why? 
lecause we foreigners cannot make territory as profitable as its native 
iwners. Our management is wasteful, and we are enormously 

heated. Cheating the revenue is a vice common in all countries, 
ind especially so in a government so emphatically foreign as our 
government in India. A striking proof of this is afforded in the 
)rescnt financial state of the Punjab. The Punjab, after supporting 
m army of 100,000 men, and a splendid court, gave Runjeet Sing a 
^rge surplus revenue. We hardly realize enough from it to pay a 
louple of regiments, in addition to its civil charges. The same story 
nay be told of Scliide, of Sattara, and it is doubtful whether any 
prritorial acquisition that we have made since we first obtained pos- 
ession of Bengal has yielded as much under our rule as it paid to us 
i tribute. Our Eastern settlements, Singapore, Penang, and Ma- 
icca, exclusive of the pay of the troops^ cost India upon the average 
inore than .£100,000 a yeftr.* The territory we took from the Bdr- 
nese in 1826, including the military charges, costs as much niore.f 
(iden is a drain upon us to the extent of 3bMl,154.t The charge 
^f these outlying settlements is thrown upon India. We cannot 
Relieve the people of India from any of their burdens, because money 
js required for the maintenance of possessions which India has no 
jnciore to do with than it has with Java or Japan. We have just 

♦ Appendix, p. 4G3. ^ Revenue. 

t Appendix, p. 293. , „ 



taken the territory of Pegu -*a preliminary only to the absorption of 
the whole of Burmah, nay, to a much wider stride, for we are in* 
formed by an influential paper,* and which echoes English opinion in 
India, that “ every one out of England is now ready to acknowledge 
that the whole of Asia, from the Indus to the sea of Ochotzk, is 
destined, to become the patrimony of that race which the Normans 
thought six centuries ago they had finally crushed, but which now 
stands at the head of European civilization. Wc are placed, it is 
said, by the mysterious but unmistakeable designs of Providence in 
command of Asia, and the people of England must not lay the flat* 
tering unction to their souls that they can escape from the responsi- 
bility of this lofty and important position by simply denouncing the 
means by which England has attained it.” 

The people of England will do well then to be on the alert, and 
ascertain before they assent to this “ lofty and imposing position,” 
who is to pay for the enterprise? If forgetful of every obligation, 
they were to endeavour to saddle India wdth war charges, it would 
be to no purpose, for India is already sinking under her own burdens. 
The mos/; sanguine view that could be taken of Indian finances 
before we came into collision with the Burmese war, was that if we 
managed well and kept out of wars, we were in no immediate danger 
of haukrnptcy.”t That this danger is much aggravated by the 
warj in which we are now engaged, is proved by the fact — that the 
first Burmese war, although it lasted little more than two years, 
added thirteen millions to the Indian debt. It is not, therefore, 
a little surprising to find it treated by the Indian authorities as an 
expedition that might for a time arrest a reduction in charges ; but 
which would not entail any additional expenditure. § This 
aanguine view, has however since been corrected, and it lias been 
asserted with some triumph, U that the war expenditure will not 

• Friend of India, .January 6, 1853. 

t Campbell's Modern India, p. 418. ♦ 

t TJio g:reat Duke’s opinion, which has been adduced in favour of this war, 
depended of course, upon the case that was put before him. Ifhe had been 
reminded that the first Burmese war cost fifteen millions — that thirty millions 
have been spent in subsequent wars — that the revenues of India were inadequate 
to meet the demands of a peace establishment; we cannot doubt that his 
language would have been “ then suit your resentment to your convenience, 
make reprisals on the Burmese, but don’t plunge into a war, which may biing 
you to the verge of bankruptcy." < 

§ Appendix to Report of Commons, p, 480. 

|{ Debate in the House of Commous on the Burmese war. 
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: exceed ^30,000 a month. This would be serious enough, if it 
was to last only for a few months of war ; but experience has 
taught us, that a war expenditure does not cease with the esta- 
blishment of peace. Every acquisition of territory involves the 
necessity of a permanent increase to the army particular y in that 
inordinately expensive branch of it, the European, and the remoter 
the acquisition from the metropolis — the greater the increase. Since 
1837, the last year of peace, we have added 16,000 men to our 
European force, at a cost of more than 3^500,000 a year.* 

We have said enough to shew that the financial history of India, 
has been a history of delusions from our first acquisition of empire 
; in the East, and that the revenues of India have never been sufficient 
unaided to meet the demands of a pface establishment.t 

We have shewn that the more territory we get the heavier are our 
embarrassments. In the year 1792, the year in which we first.be- 
i gan to extend our dominion, we had a surplus revenue of nearly a 
million; the debt in that year was not equal to the annual 
revenue, t nor the interest tc^'o|ie-|ii^teenth of the revenue. After 
having enormously increased our territory, we have an annual 
deficit of upwards of a million sterling, and it would now take the 
revenue of more than two years and a half to cover the debt, and the 
interest of the debt is now equal to one ninth part of the revenue, 
notwithstanding a reduction of more than one half in the rate of 
interest at which we raised our loans. § 


• European troops of all arms, 

1837 — 27,814 
1850 — 43,579 

t “ Between the years 1814 and 1834, the finances of India had assistance from 
the ooiumerciul profits of the Company, to the extent of five millions, and from 
1834 to' 1850-1, to the extent of twelve millions. 

X Hevenue. Debt. Interest. 


1792-93 

8,276,770 

7,992,548 

1850-51 

18,629,338 

50,847,664 


626,205. 

2,346,076. 


§ The rates of interest have been gradually reduced from twelve to ten, to 
eight, to six, to five, and notice is now given that they will in future be four per 
cent. It is a significant fact, that this reduction in the rates of interest upon our 
loans has been made whilst the general rates of interest in India remain un* 
diaiinished. Twelve ^er cent, and even much higher rates, still obtain in 
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Every year we are obliged to borrow in order to find the means 
of paying the interest of our debt, and in comparing our present 
revenue with the revenue as it stood before we began our career of 
conquest, we are to remember that that branch of it which though 
subject to great vicissitudes, is upon the whole the most flourishing, 
viz., the opium, would have been just as large as it is now, if we had 
never added an acre to our territory ; for it is mainly the produce of 
our ancient possessions. It may be, at no distant period, the un- 
pleasant duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to renew those 
applications for loans in aid of the finances of India, which, as we 
have seen, were not unfrcquently made in the early part of the cen- 
tury such a prospect, however disagreeable, is before us. We can 
scarcely suppose that the people^’^of England will look with satisfac- 
tion upon any increase of their burthens to make up for the embar- 
rasspients of Indian finance, but to this they must soon come, 
unless greater responsibility be laid upon the Indian Government, 
and greater wisdom mark the administration of our Indian empire. 


the g;eiieral transactions of the country, Indian Government borrows at lower 
rates, because it.s creditors in the main are Europeans, wlio, seeking for secure 
remittances to the mother country, have the choice between the Govern- 
ment funds in India, and the Government funds in England, and therefore freely 
lend their money to the Indian Government, provided they can j’ealizo one oi- two 
per cent more for it than they <3ould get from the Government of England. It is 
clear that, if the credit of the Government in India was national, they could only 
borrow at the national rates of interest, and to these j-ates they w'oulcl he driven 
should their demand for money ever exceed the savings or the profits of the 
European community. 



TNDIA REFORM SOCIETY. — On Saturday, 

J- ihe I2th of Mnreb, a MEETING of the Friends of India was held in 
Charles Street, Square, with a view of brlniiing public opinion 

to bear on the Imperial Paiiiament in the case of India, so as to obtain 
due attention to ihe complaints and claims of the inhabitants et that vast 
empire. H. D. SEYMOUR, Esq., M.P., having bem called to the clialr, 
the loilowing Resolutions were aiireed to bv the Meeting : — 

1. lhat tlie character ot the alterations to be eUeideil in the constitution 
of our Indian Government at the termination of the Fan India Com- 
pany's Charter Act, on the SOtli ol April, I8j4, is a question which de- 
mands the most ample and serious consideration. 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament have been 
appointed, in conlurmity witit ihe practice on each preceding renewal of 
the Chatter Act, for the purpose of investigating the nature and the 
results of our Indian Administration, tliose Committees have been ap- 
pointed on the present occasion at a period so much later Uian usual, that 
the interval of time remaining before the expiration ol the existing powers 
of the East India Company is too short to permit the po»slbility of cul- 
lei ting sucli evidence as would show what alterations are requii^ in our 
Indian Government. 

a. That the inquiry now being pr^ftccuted by Committees of tlie Legis- 
laturc will be altogether unsatisfactui^ if it be confined to the evidence 
of ofTiciuls and of servants of the East India Company, and conductid 
and terminated witnout reference to the petltioiis and wishes of the more 
intelligent of the natives of India. 

4. That It is the duty of Ihe friends of India to insist upon a temporary 
Act to continue the present Qovernmont of India for a period not exceed- 
ing three years, so that time may be given for such tiill inqmiy and 
deliberation as will enable Paiiiament within that period to legislate 
permanently for the future administration of our Indian Empire. 

0. That in order to obtain such a measure, this Meeting const! lutes 
itself an “ India Reform Society," and names the undermentioned gentle- 
men as a Committee. 

T. Barnes, Esq. M.P. T. Hunt, Esq. 

J. Bell, Esq , M.P. E. J. Hutchins. Esq., M.P. 

W. Biggs, Esq., M.P. P. P. 0. Johnstone, E»q. 

J. F. B. Blackett, Esq., M.P. M. Lewin, Esq. 

O. Bowyer, Esq., M.F. F. Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

J. Bright, Esq , M P. T. McCullagh, Esq. 

F. C. Brown, Esq. E. Miiill, Esq., M.P. 

H. A. Bruce, Esq , M.P. G. H. Moore, Esq , M P. 

Lieut. -Col. J. M. Caulfield, M.P.* B. Oliveira, E^q , M.P. 

J.Cheetharo, Esq., M.P, A. J, (Jtway, Esq, M.P. 

W. H. Clarke, Esq. G. M.W. Peacocke, E«q., M.P. 

J. Crook. Esq.. M.P. Apsley Pellatt, Kmj., M.P. 

J. Dickinson, Jun. Esq. J. Pilkington, Esq. M.P. 

M. G. Fieldeii, Esq., M.P. J 0. Phillimore, Esq., M.P. 

LieiiL-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, T. Pimm, Esq., M.P. 

KC.B , M.P. II. Reeve, Esq. 

\V. R. S. Fitzgerald, Esq., M.P. W. Scliolefield, Esq., M.P. 

M. Forster, Esq., M.P. H D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

R. Gardner, iisq , M P. W.D. Seymour, E^q., M.P. 

Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P, J. B. Smith, Esq., M P. 

Viscount Goderich. J. Sullivan, Esq. 

6. Hadtield, Esq , M.P. O. Thompson, Esq., M.P. 

W. Harcomt, Esq. F. Warren, Esq. 

L. Hey worth, Es-q., M.P. J. A. Wise, Esq., M.P. 

G. Hiiidley, Esq., M.P. 

Correspondence on all matters connected with the Society to be aii- 

dressed to the Hon. Secretary, by whom aobscriptions will be received in 

aid of its object. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Jun., Hon. Sec. 

Comniliite Rooms, Clarence Chambert, 12, Haymarket, 

April 12tli, W58. 
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From the reports of the Committees of April last it would appear 
that the Act of 1784 encumbered with the various deteriorations it‘ 

" ' i"- 

has suffered by each successive enactment is about to be cxte^nded, 
with little alteration, to 187^. 

For the next twenty years the natives of Hindostan arc as hereto- 
fore to be in a great measure excluded from public employment in 
their own country, although pronounced by Act of Parliament 
equally eligible for this as Europeans, and proved by the testimony 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord William Bentinck, the Earl of 
Ellenborough, Sir George Clarke, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, and all the ablest statesmen of the age, eminently qualified 
for office. We are to have,, till the close of the present century, a 
constitution continued to us which was framed near the end of the 
last ; we are to have three separate sets of government for India, the 
principal function of each of which seems to be, to thwart and 
retard the operations of the others ; the Leadenhall Street division 
costing 130,000 a*year, being merely the minister of patronage, 
md place of record, without one atom of power beyond this, save 
-hat of suggesting, criticising, and obstructing ; the Board of Control 
resting £25,{)00 a-year, managed by a chairman, appointed without 
my necessary qualification to the office, whose average tenure of 
lervice has, since 1820, fallen short of two years, void of all respon- 
ibility, endowed with absolute power, governing in secret, and 
iresenting to Parliament, "when asked for information, collections of 
lapcrs so disgracefully vitiated and garbled as to mislead, in place * 
i^ enlightening, and whose main contributions to the policy of India 
luring the past twenty years have been wars, which have cost 
hirty millions sterling. With three governments in India, costing 
lalf a million sterling annually amongst them, so completely under 
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a parcel of clever clerks at home,* as to he compelled to send home 
particulars of every thing they say or do, to be conftncnted on, 
checked, or controlled, by parties incapable, from position, of form- 
ing a correct opinion on what they decide ; and finally, in India, we 
are to have Indian education neglected, improvement thrown aside, 
irrigation and the means of communication overlooked, though to 
neglect such as these we have, since the last Charter Act, been in- 
debted for famines which have swept nearly two millions of human 
beings away, and caused a loss to the revenue of above eight millions 
sterling, a sum, if properly expended, sufficient to have averted for 
ever the calamities by which, in a few years, its loss has been occa- 
sioned. Against things so monstrous as these, in reference to which 
Parliament seems deaf or unheeding, it has been resolved to appeal 
through the Press to the people of England, in the firm belief that 
were they aware of the tremendous responsibilities they were incur- 
ring by the mismanagement, of which they are the authors, they 
would afford India such redress as she is entitled to seek from their 
hands, the refusal of which may yet be productive of such fearful 
consequences. 

History contains no record of anything so strange, or so reprehen- 
sible, as the neglect with which Englishmen treat the interests of 
the British Empire in the East. The disfranchisement of Gatton 
or old Sarum occupied ten times the attention, and was listened to 
with a hundred times the anxiety, that is bestowed upon an empire 
which contains an area equal to half that of Europe. 

WHAT IS INDIA? 

India occupies from the 7th to the 32nd parallel, from the 67th 
tc the 90th meridian. Its boundary line is 1 1,260 miles in length, 
or half the circumference of the globe. It cpmprises an area of 
1,309,200 square miles, ten times that of Fran% of which 800,758 
.belong to England, 508,442 to native subsidiaries or allies. It 
extends from the sea level to an altitude of 27,000 feet, and its 
climate varies from that of the torrid zone to that of the arctic 
regions — where the huge Himalayas rise far within the line of per- 
petual snow, On its western marches along the Indus from the sea 


Lord Ellenborough’s evidence. 
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to the borders of the Punjaub are regions where rain hardly ever falls 
where the houses jpire built of unburnt bricks, and a shower once it. 
five years is rarity. Ou its eastern frontier, under Ihe same 
parallel, in thr assia Hills, and at a similar distance from the sea, 
the average fall is from 3 to dOO inches during the three summer' 
months : as much is often measured in forty-eight hours as suffices 
England for a year. It has rivers, double the size of tlie Danube or 
the Rhine, shrunk up at one season of the year, so as to be almost un- 
navigable, swelled out at another season so as to become vast inland 
seas, the one shore hardly visible from the other, ca^ryir^g as much 
solid matter annually to the ocean as would build up an English 
county from beneath low to above high water mark. 

POPULA-TION. 

The races by which these vast regions are occupied, are as strange 
and diversified in character as are the features of the country and the 
climate; they are of every form, hue. and faith, from the huge 
Patan or Beloochi, to the short but active Goorka, and diminutive 
man of Malabar ; from the Todawars> who dwell on trees, and feed 
on reptiles and vermin, — the Khoonds, slaughtering their hecatombs 
of children, — the Arab, dark as the Ethiopian, and the Ethiopians 
themselves in abundance ; the Pardee and the Mogul, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the Englishman in point of hiie~to the learned 
Brahmin, studying the stars, calculating eclipses, and constructing 
astronomical instruments, compared to which those of modern times 
are but toys in point of size. The distinguished astronomer Jaya- 
sinha. Rajah of Ambhere, nearly two centuries ago had observatories 
constructed at Delhi, Benares, Muttra, and Oujein, each possessed of 
equatorials of such size as to allow above three inches and a half to 
the degree, each degree being divided into minutes ; the gnomons of 
the sun dials were from a hundred to a hundred and twenty feet in 
length. The bodily and the moral maladies which afflict a com- 
munity of such mass and diversity of material, arc almost equally 
frightful in point of character and magnitude. Famines occur- 
ring almost decennially, some of which within our time, have Bwept 
t their millions away. In 1 833, fifty thousand persons perished in 
\ the mouth of September in Lucknow ; at Khanpoor twelve hundred 
i died of want ; and half a iriillion sterling was subscribed by th« 
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bountiful to relieve the destitute. In Guntoor two hundred and fifty 
thousand human beings, seventy-four thousand bullocks, a hundred 
4tid fift;^'nine thousand milch cattle, and three hundred thousand 
sheep and goats, died of starvation. Fifty thousand people perished 
in Marwar; and in the North West Provinces, half a million of 
human lives are supposed to have been lost. The living preyed upon 
the dead ; mothers devoured their children ; and the human imagina- 
tion could scarcely picture the scenes of horror that pervaded the 
land. In twenty months’ time a million and a half of people must' 
have died of hunger or of its immediate consequences. The direct 
pecuniary loss occasioned to government by this single visitation 
exceeded five millions sterling, — a ^im which would have gone far to 
avert the calamity from which it arose, had it been expended in con- 
* structing thoroughfares to connect the interior with the sea coast or 
districts where scarcity prevailed, with those where human food was 
to be had in abundance ; or on canals to bear forth to the soil, thirsty* 
and barren for want of moisture, the unbounded supplies our rivers 
carry to the ocean. India has indeed been the birthplace or the 
cradle of the most frightful maladies that have ever visited the earth : 
a hundred and fifty thousand persons perished of cholera betwixt its 
appearance on the Ganges in 1816, and the time it reached Western 
India the year after. In 1820 it swept away one-fourth of the whole 
population of the Mauritius ; before 1831, fifty millions of human 
beings are supposed to have been destroyed by it in various parts of 
the world. The plague of Marwar in 1837 carried off ten thousand, 
one-fourth of the population in a few months; and in 1849 the 
Mahamurree swept away one-fourth of the inhabitants where it pre- 
vailed, in Gurhwal 88 per cent died of those attacked. 

The crimes of India are nearly as frightful as its maladies. The 
existence of Thuggee, the practice of which is represented in the 
frescoes of Ajunta as having prevailed above two thousand years ago, 
has become known to us within the present century, and is scarcely 
yet extinguished. Infanticide, by which tens ^Jind hundreds of 
thousands of female children must have perishedflince it first became 
known to us sixty years ago, has been extinguished barely two years 
since. The extinction of widow-burning, is of somewhat older date 
within our territories, but the practice still prevails upon our borders. 
Ten years ago the existence of a fraternity of plunderers, consisting of 
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nearly three hundred persons, was discovered in the populous cit 
of Bombay. It had prevailed for a quarter of a century, netting 8 
clear gain^ as shewn by well kept books, of from fifty to eighty thou-^^ 
sand pounds a*year, or above a million in all, in the course of the 
establishment of the confederation. Ship burning was a branch of 
business with them, and at Bombay and Calcutta together above 
three hundred vessels mostly of the largest size, worth close on nine 
millions sterling, had been destroyed by the incendiary since 1/81. 
Within the last twelvemouth it has come to light that regular armies 
of depredators, recognized by native chiefs who share their spoils, 
exist in some of our oldest North West Provinces, who disperse 
themselves every autumn over t’le country in brigades and detach- 
ments, carrying their ravages into tke hearts of our best-ordered cities, 
and returning in April with their plunder, to be divided over the 
country ; tliese crimee having escaped detection from the sympathy 
of the Natives being with the criminals rather than with the Law, or 
from their natural timidity deterring them from making disclosures. 

In governing India, England makes herself responsible for the 
welfare of an empire winch contains a hundred and fifty millions of 
people, yields a gross revenue of about thirty millions sterling a year, 
maintains an army of nearly foqr hundred thousand men, of whom 
forty thousand are Europeans, at a charge of upwards of twelve 
millions a year, and affords appointments as covenanted servants or 
commissioned officers to ten thousand English gentlemen, who 
receive incomes from the age of eighteen to the end of their days, 
averaging in one case a thousand, and in the other four hundred 
pounds a year. The army of Bengal alone, comprising 23,247 
Europeans, 138,2.5.5 native soldiers, with 3,405 British officers, or 
161,908 in all, costs a third more than that of France, though less 
than half as numerous. France contains thirty millions of people, 
the Bengal presidency close on fifty. The sea-borne commerce of 
India is worth above thirty millions sterling. She draws seven and 
a half millions of imports fr m, and sends nearly a similar amount of 
exports to, England, Eight thousand square-rigged vessel^.reach 
and quit her three principal sli pping ports annually, bringing or 
bearing with them above a million of tons of merchandize, and 
receiving above two millions sterling annually of freight; with 
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early 100,000 country craft of a burthen of about a million and a 
alf tons. 

NATURAL PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES, 

This mighty country yields, or may be made to yield, every 
variety of produce made use of in manufactures. It rests on the 
East and West, on vast regions of volcanoes ; on the North it is 
walled in by ridges of rock salt. Its soil abounds in Soda, and sup- 
plies Nitre for the world. The alum stones of Cutch, in the Punjab, 
are inexhaustible. Even minerals of the most trifling apparent value 
yield sums that are enormous; the Wells of Rangoon produce 
90,000 tons of mineral oil annually, which at a shilling a hundred 
weight, realises .£90,000 : a single mountain in Bengal sends forth 
£80,000 worth of Mica every season, and the Chinese purchase 
£10,000 worth every year of the cut Agates and Jaspers of the 
Rajpeepla Hills, though the produce is now reduced to a fraction of 
what it was wont to be ; so plentifffl are the stones deemed precious 
in England, that the finest heliotropes unworked, are sold in the 
Bombay Bazaar for twenty shillings a hundred weight, 

The Koh-i-noor, now allowed to be a fragment of a diamond still 
more magnificent and its sister in splendour, and almost its rival in 
size— the Darya-i-noor, each reckoned worth a king’s ransom, — are 
the produce of its mines, which *so far as we know may still contain 
gems as magnificent as any they have rendered up. Iron and coal, 
the more homely, but to man the much more valuable products of 
the earth, are abundant : the latter seems restricted to a limited 
locality, the former is universal. The vegetable and animal arc still 
more magnificent than the mineral products of India. Tlie Palm in 
all its glorious forms ; the Teak, the Tamarind, the Banian, and a 
thousand other trees, fringe its sca-board ; the i^^Acassia covers the 
most rainless of its plains, and the magnificent^, Deodar, prince of 
pines, with a girth of from fifteen to twenty feCtj ^and an altitude of 
two hundred, clothes, with its kindred, its mountain lands, from a 
height of six to twelve thousand feet. Its Indigo or Sapanwood, 
and oi# other dye-stuffs, supply the markets of the world. Not less 
famous are its gums and gum resins and its other drugs, than are 
its dyes ; and most wonderful of all, from the whke poppy alone a 
milky juice is drawn by manual labour, drop by drop, which yields 
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six and a half millions pound weight of opium, and produces t 
revenue to Government of upwards of three millions sterling } 
year. The animal creation presents representatives of every living 
thing moving on the earth or in the waters, from the huge leviathan 
found in multitudes in its seas, the elephant, the lion, the tiger, and the 
monkey, to the beetle and the ant levelling forests ihrough which 
the strongest and most ferocious hifve failed to make their way. 
Whales abound on its shores, drawing after them fleets of American 
whalemen, and the fins of the sharks which pursue and destroy 
them, exported for the use of the gourmands of China, realize in 
their raw state from il30,000 to ^40,000 a year. 

Its indigenous manufactures, now fast hastening to decay, were 
once oil a scale of magnificence worthy of its raw produce. The 
correct forms of ships — only elaborated within the past ten years by 
the science of Europe— have been familiar to India for ten centuries : 
and the vessels which carried peacocks to Ophir for king Solomon, 
were probably the same as the fishing craft of the present day, which 
furnish the models the American and English clipper ami yacht 
builders are aspiring after. The carving of its woodwork, the pat- 
terns, colours, and texture of its carpets, shawls and scarfs, admired 
for centuries, have, since the Great Fair of the world been set forth 
as patterns for the most skilled artificers of Europe to imitate. From 
the looms of Dacca went forth those wonderful tissues that adorned 
the noblest beauties of the Court of Augustus C.xsar, bearing in the 
eternal city the same designation sixteen centuries ago as that by 
which cotton is still known in India ; and the abundance of Roman 
coins and relics up to our time occasionally exhumed, yet preserve 
traces of the early commercial coimectiou between the two most won- 
derful nations in the world — tliosc of the Ceesars and the Moguls. 
The rarest gifts Bengal could offer its native princes or its foreign 
compierors, were the muslins known as the running water,” or “ ilic 
nightly dew,”— being when wet scarcely distinguishable from either ; 
and since tK^ advent of the English, a single piece, twenty yards 
in length, and one and a quarter in breadth, weighing no more than 
fourteen ounces, has been sold for twenty-five pounds, — a sum 
e(i[ual to the re^quital of three Dacca spinners and weavers for a 
twelvemonth. 

B 



,,, The elaborate stone carving of Central India, Rajpootana and 
^^oozcrat ; the embossed and enriched silver work of Cutch and 
-Agra j the microscopic paintings of Delhi and Lahore ; the carvings 
ill sandal wood, and the filligrec of Trichinopoly ; the inlaid work 
of Mooltan and Bombay are up to tliis*liour the marvels of the 
world. 

The most singular monuments of Indian art can only be seen in 
the country ; and amongst a people at once eminently devotional and 
martial, temples, tombs, fortresses, palaces, and weapons of war, 
supply subjects of special wonder. The Hills of Western India, over 
the space of five thousand square miles, are penetrated by hundreds 
of caves, approaching in size, in richness and beauty of architectural 
decoration, the finest cathedrals in Europe. These have been hewn 
out in absence of the aid of gunpowder, and fashioned without natural 
adjunct or addition of masonry, into their present form, covered with 
rich and elaborate sculptures by the hand of man. The caves are 
grouped together so as to furnish places of worship, halls of in- 
struction, and domiciles for the professors and their pupils, exactly 
on the plan of the universities which came into existence in Europe 
two thousand years after those of India were forgotten ; indicating 
an amount of civilization and demand for knowledge in the East 
twenty-four centuries ago, such as scarcely exists in these regions in 
modern times. Or passing down to a later age, there is the huge 
mountain of Aboo, .5000 feet high, covered and surmounted by one 
vast mass of temples, constructed from the seventh century of our 
era down to the present date. The hills of Paulitana, arc literally 
crusted over with temples of the finest arabesque,’ cut in the hardest 
stone. The ruined ci(y of Bcejapoor contained sixteen hundred 
mosques. The dome of the Mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah, is a 
third larger than that of St. Paul’s : the mosque to which it belongs 
is 450 feet in length and 150 in breadth: while the Taj-Mahal of 
Agra, the monument erected by the Emperor Jehangeer over his 
wife, the ^Hight of the harem,” built of the purest white marble, and 
inlaid with the richest mosaic, stands unrivalled amongst the 
Mausoleums of the world. 

As for weapons of war, the cannon of India couj^ have taken in 
and discharged the largest sixty-eight pounders of modern warfare, 
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Were the trunions knocked off. The gun at Moorshedabad is sevehj^ 
teen feet long, With a bore of eighteen inches ; that of Dacca twenty- 
two feet long, with a bore of fifteen inches, — it w^eighed twenty-one 
tons, and threw shot of four hundred weight. The great gun at 
Agra is a brass fifteen-hundred-pounder, twenty-three inches bore— 
it weighs eleven tons, and is worth five thousand pounds as old 
metal : while two out of half a dozen of large guns at Beejapoor 
threw shot of half a ton and a ton and a quarter respectively. The 
damask rifles and damask sword blades of Goozerat beat anything 
Europe can boast of; and the wootz steel, from which these are 
manufactured, is deemed so excellent in England as to be used mainly 
for surgical instruments. The r^jins of desolate cities point to the 
greatness of the Empire before Europeans sought its shores as 
traders, and seized its soil as conquerors. Gour, the former capital 
of Bengal, covers an area of seventeen square miles, and once boasted 
of a jmpnlation ofabove a million of inhabitants. Beejapoor while 
flourishing contained nearly a million of inhabited houses, occupied 
by more than three millions of people. Rnjmahal, the city of a 
hundred Kings, is now a miserable village inhabited by a few paper- 
makers. INlandoo, the capital of the Patan sovereigns of Malwa, 
surrounded by a wall twenly-cight miles in circuit, occupies an area 
of twelve thousand English acres : 4:hc Jummah Mnsjid, built of 
white marble, is the flnest specimen of Affghan architecture in 
existence : it now supplies tlie lair of the wolf and the tiger : Bhali- 
bibiira, in Kattiwar, Bohut in the Northern Doab, Lamkassa at the 
base of tl'.e Himalayas, Paliboihra near Patna on the Ganges, and 
Cannouj in the province of Agra, have scarce left suflicient traces 
behind them to mark their boundaries. 

PUPF^IC WORKS. 

The irrigation of the country, so long neglected by the British 
Government, and from which such magnifleent results have within the 
last twenty years been derived, was an object of aiixicty to the rulers 
of India five centuries ago. The Emperor Eeroze constructed about 
the year IdoO a magnificent canal, for the purposes of irrigation, 
from the base of tlie mountains to the neighbourhood of Delhi, two 
hundred miles in*length, by means of which a vast tract of country 
was made fertile as a garden, and above a million of people provided 
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ivith brcflcl. Two centuries after this, tlic illustrious Akbar devoted 
himself to the construction of new canals for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, and the clearing out of those formed by his predecessors, and 
which had fallen into decay, lie made the subject a regular part of 
’ the system of government, and left a canal act behind him, which 
has come down to our times, providing for a complete series of 
arrangements and a large array of officers for their extension and 
management. The Shah Jehan, seventy years later, took up with 
enthusiasm the plans of his predecessor, and was nobly seconded in 
liis efforts by Ali Mnrdau Khaii, celebrated over the East fur his 
skill and taste in architecture. The success of their labours was 
magnificent ; tradition still enlarges on the vastness of the returns 
derived from the canals brought into existence by them, which were 
such as from a single canal to pay for the maintenance of tweh o 
thousand horsemen. The permanent establishment maintained for 
j)olice pur))oses, consisted of five hundred horsemen, and a thousiind 
footmen, armed. It is mentioned by Ferishta that during the earlier 
of these excavations, vast collections of giants’ bones were discovered, 
and in our time (he extension of the canal system in the same quarter 
has disclosed in these, the skeletons of numberless oxlinet animals; 
the Mammotli and Mastodon, the Bramathcrinin, and Sevatheriuiri, 
and the other kindred contributions, which Colvin, Durand, Cautley, 
and Falconer, have made to our Indian paleontology. Our first canal 
operations commenced little more tlian thirty years ago, and in 
1S21, the waters which bad five centuries before been made to visit 
the city of Delhi, were after fifty years suspension re-introduced 
through their former channels. 

F.'om the Jumna canal, now in use, Government derives a revenue 
of J^25,0U0 a year from a total investment of .£90,000 ; from the 
^ycstcrn Jumna canal an investment of £ I •10,000, a direct revenue 
of jC- 1 4,000 a year arises. Lands previously comparatively barren 
arc inuintaincd in a^state of constant productiv eness for a water rent 
of a shilling an acre. The population maintained in the irrigated dis- 
tricts is very nearly double, vnile for mile, of that of those not irrigated. 
A careful computation made by autliority shows, that in the famine 
year of 1837, the gross value of the saving efiectqj:! by the eastern 
Jumna Cmial, was half a million sterling; one tenth of this being re- 
venue, or fifty thousand pounds, direct gain lo the public treasury. 
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The united J umna Canals saved at the same period, above two millions 
sterling to the Common-wealth. On the Canals in the North West 
Provinces, completed between 1821 and 1848, Government expended 
£557,000, and drew in direct Canal revenue £546,000. By this 
an area of nearly 1,300,000 acres of ground previously sterile, have 
been made to yield produce worth two and a half millions annually, 
and to support upwards of six hundred thousand human beings. 
The Sutlcdge Canal now iri progress is expected to water 621,000 
acres, and to yield government a revenue of £5.5,447, on an expen- 
diture of a quarter of 'a million, or nearly twenty per cent. It has 
been estimated by the Bengal Engineers, that water and land avail- 
able for the purpose of irrigation in these neighbourhoods would, on 
an expenditure of two millions, afford a permanent return of 
X578,1.5() annually, or close on thirty per cent., and that a surface 
of nearly nine millions of acres, or above ten thousand square miles, 
might thereby be brought into cultivation. The present Governor- 
General most strongly recommended the Court of Directors to 
borrow for siicli improvements as these, so long as money could be 
luid at five per cent, and made to realise from fifteen to forty. Li 
place of acHuff on counsel so judicious y the Court have directed the 
most sfrinyent retrenchments to he made ; any surplus that may 
accrue to he applied to the luiuidation of their debts — they have not 
even left the returns on existing canals to he expended on others / 
a7id the intervention of private enterprise is out of the question 
where nothing can he done without the sanction of government, 
and govenment takes Jive years to answer a letter. Tl.c most 
magnificent of all the works of Ijliis sort is the Grand Ganges 
Canal, navigable for nearly 900 miles, and on which a million 
and a quarter is proposed to he sunk. It is expected to yield a 
return of £100,000 a year, of which Xl 80,000 will be direct 
revenue : it will fertilise no less than five millions and a half of acres 
of land now in a state of comparative sterility — increase the gross 
produce by upwards of seven millions sterling annually in value, and 
relieve a population, of above six millions, of all fear of those fi'iglitfnl 
famines by which the country was wont to be decimated ; — yet mil- 
lions on miliions might he expended on irrigation in India with 
assurances of profit equal to what they aflbrd. 
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The principal canal for watering the Barce Doab will leave the , 
Ravee some miles from Shahpore, following the line of the highest 
level, right through the centre of the Doab, and will rejoin the river 
about sixty miles above Mooltan, a little above its junction with the 
Chenaub. Two branches will flow off from the main trunk to the 
south, both limited by the Sutlej, one watering the country in the 
direction of the Sobraon, the other in that of Kussoor ; one branch 
to tlie north irrigates the land around Lahore, and so along to the 
southward of the Ravee between the river and the main canal. Tlie 
length of the trunk and Its branches is no IpsS than 450 miles, and it 
will serve the purposes both of navigation and irrigation. The work 
will cost, it is believed, half a million sterling : it will irrigate about 
.545,000 acres at present in a state of complete sterility. It will cost 
for its maintenance about iJ20,000 a year, and yield a free return of 
£120,000, or twenty-four ])cr cent on outlay after meeting all 
charges, — thus repaying the cost within five years, and leaving us a 
clear increase of £120,000 on cur revenue from this single depart- 
ment. 

The Madras Government has within these s’x years spent thirteen 
lakhs of rupees (£130,000) on works of irrigation on the Godavery, 
and have already received twenty lakhs (£200,000) in direct i el urn 
in the shape of increase of land revenue. Of course at the outset, while 
the works were in progress, the receipts were inconsiderable. The 
average revenue for a period of six years before the work began was 
nineteen lakhs— it is now thirty lakhs of rupees (£300,000) : so 
that a third more than the entire original outlay having been already 
refunded to the treasury, Government will hereafter draw from the 
improved districts ten lakhs a year, or two-thirds of the whole sum 
originally expended, of net increase of revenue. The increase of tlie 
land tax is a small fraction of the actual gain : the native goods 
exported by sea from the irrigated districts sprung fip at once from 
seven (£70,000) their previous average, to thiriVen (£130,000) 
lakhs; and though the tremendous floods of IHJOTi^uccd them, 
they now promise to maintain themselves at above four 7 tGen lakhs 
(£140,000). Before this much could be contributed to the public 
purse, at least five times as much muct have been taken out of the 
soil by the cultivators,~expendcd probably on their own sustenance, 
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partly devoted to the purchase of such luxuries as they could not 
previously afford, and in part it is to be hoped set aside as accumu- 
lated capital, but all constituting the solid and substantial wealth of 
the State. Wc probably do not overrate the fruits of the expendi- 
ture of thirteen lakhs (jBI 30,000) at a half million sterling annually 
in all — representing, at five per cent, a permanent capital of ten 
millions added to the value of our empire; or a return of four 
hundred per cent, annually on the adventure. Talk of improving a ‘ 
country by railways requiring a guarantee for their construction of 
five per cent, the longest of which will scarcely penetrate so far into 
the interior as the length of some of our arid river deltas ! — where 
the productive lands, .or lands capable of being rendered such, abut 
on the sea shore, or arc penetrated by navigable streams, and which 
in cither case provide water-carriage, so that the produce may be 
transported from the fields where it grows to a place of shipment, 
Talk of California — whh its countless robberies and murders, its 
weekly conflagrations, its universal rapine and brutality — yielding 
wealth such as the diggings of a single delta supply, with twenty 
deltas on our hands yet unexplored. 

This is no case of conquest or of rapine — of dominions ravished, 
through violence and deluges of blood, from the hands of their 
original possessors. No question of right can ever be raised — no 
claim of compensation or groan of grievance emitted. No people 
have been coerced or enslaved— no native nobility reduced or expa- 
triated : our grounds of congratulation are genuine as they are 
unalloyed, tlic only thing we have to blush for is, that we should so 
long have neglected these, and still neglect seizing other, sources of 
wealth so enormous — of good so unalloyed. 

Onr wants at the outset are most moderate— all we desire is inves- 
tigation : we have a noble corps of engineers to rely upon— we have 
scores and scores of other officers capable of acting as surveyors 
dmost as efficiently as engineers, and hundreds on hundreds of 
European soldiers willing and able to share in the more laborious 
md less intellectual parts of the toil. All we want to begin with is 
i survey of, and report on, every river delta in India : for Madras 
this lias been accipnplished j in Bombay it yet requires to be begun, 
W^ith estimates of the outlay and return once before us, Government 
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lias only to select the improrcment to be begun with, — or if too timid to 
attempt to improve the revenues of the country, to place their ilm* 
provement within the reach of those willing to undertake it. 
Even in the midst of universal distrust, roguery, and mismanage- 
ment, it would not be a very difficult matter to induce capitalists 
at home to embark in enterprises assuring them of a twenty per cent 
return, and leaving about as much more to be acquired by the rulers 
of the land, who would in this case Iiave so kindly and cordially at 
least consented to allow their dominions to be improved but that 
the interminable delays of correspondence intervene. 

COST OP THii CUIEP GOVERNMENT EUNCTIONARIES OF INDIA. 

The Government of India consists of two divisions, tlie Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control in Kugland, and tbo Supreme 
and Local Governments, the India House and Board of Control in 
India : tlic principal part of it is at home, aiftl this again is divided 
in two. In the hands of the Board of Control rests absolutely and 
entirely the administratiou of Indian atfairs, it consists of a President 
and Secretaries, two members of the Administration, —the first re- 
ceiving d$3,500 a year, the others £i,.500 each — all selected without 
tlic slightest consideration of their knowledge of the affairs of India ; 
■their average tenure of office far the last thirty years having been 
about twenty-seven months at a time, and some score of permanent 
irresponsible clerks, on whom they must be absolutely dependent 
for information and counsel. The cost of the establishment amounts 
to about j£25,000 a year. 

The Court of Directors, in whose name the country is governed, 
consists of twenty-four geiitlemcii— six of whom go out of office 
annually, to return to it next year. They exercise the entire 
initial patronage in sending out young men to India ; in seni- 
ority services, mediocrity or dulness rising as rapidly as^ merit, or 
more so if they he helped by interest wliich the others without. 
The patronage the Directors exercise in India is limited and, like 
that which they influence, which is extensive, is generally mis-used. 
The Court of Directors have not one particle of power in the ad- 
ministratiou of afiairs conducted in their name, , when they differ 
from tlie Board of Control, thoiigli the charges of the India 
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E ouse amount to from a hundred to a hundred and fifty thou- 
nd pounds a year,— their dinner bills for the past eighteen years 
ing set down in the accounts as an extra item of ^653,000 ! 
f The Indian part of the administration is conducted by a Governor- 
jGeneral and Council, with Governors and Councikat Madras and 
pombay ; a Governor without a Council for Bengal, and another 
|for the North West Provinces. The Punjaub is managed by a 
‘Board of Administration j Scinde, and British Biirmah, by indivi- 
dual Commissioners. The Governors, supreme and subordinate, are 

i ippointed by the Chairman of the Board of Control or Ministers of 
he day, though the nomination pretends to emanate from the Court 
•f Directors. The GovernorrGeneral has generally secured some 
listinction before his appointment^ but this by no means invariably 
tnappens, and the most commonplace and mediocre men are occasiou- 
jally deemed perfectly qualified for the^most important and lucrative 
appointment under the Crown. For the Governors of the minor 
Presidencies, and for all the Commanders-in-Chief, no qualification 
whatever is deemed requisite -interest suffices for all, and industry 
[and exertion on the spot are occasionally regarded by the nominees 
dust as superfluous as previous qualification. The Governors without 
[Councils, and the Commissioners, are appointed by the Governments 
of India from distinguished members of the public service, and the 
' country under them has been found well managed in proportion as 
they have been left unrestricted. The Councils— consisting in one 
case of five, and in the two others of three, members, of whom in all 
cases the Commander-in-Chief is one— are nominated by the Court 
of Directors, and being for the most part selected from the 
Secretariat, always filled with the elite of the service, are generally 
men of ability,— with the exception of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
*may be so or not just as it happens. He is generally worn out with 
age, and almost alwflys devoid of experience : fortunately he for the 
|most part spends the bulk of his time at a distance from the Presi- 
dency— rarely entering the council-room. 

The emoluments of these functionaries are as follows : — Governor- 
General ^24,000 and five Councillors ^*9,600 each, (20) Secreta- 
riates, amongst them 5^73,068; Governor-Generars. office and 
^establishment £15,231 ; expense of visiting the Upper Provinces 
[-£53,252 making the general charge of the Supreme Govern- 
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ment ^206,77 1 . This takes no account of the Commander-in-Chief, 
except in his civil capacity of councillor. The Government of 
Bengal costs £432,970; and £103,7,15 is set down for public offices 
at the Presidency, Bombay# charges, to which those of Madras 
closely correspond, consist of salaries to the Governor £12,000 
and tliree Councillors £(),0()0 each ; Governor’s office estal}lish- 
nient £9,077; Governor’s tour in the Deccan £2,390. Public 
offices , at the Presidency and in Scindc £70,124; Miscella- 
neous charges £15,205; so that the total charges of the Bombay 
Government and Secretariate establishment alone, exceed a hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds a year. The Governor of Bombay’s 
pleasure tours to the Hill station of Mahabuleshwur, and his country 
residence at Dapoorie, courteously termed his visit to the Deccan, 
costs it would appear close on £2,400 a year ; and the charges under 
this head during the present nduiinistratlon exceed £12,000 -or 
about the sum assigned annually for the whole educational purposes 
of the Presidency. 

Some idea of the cost of Governments without councils may be 
formed from that of the North West Provinces, set clown at some- 
thing under £10,000 a year. The Board of Administration for the 
Punjauh, including all expenses, costs under £'54,fi00 a year ; and 
the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Scinde, including 
establishments and contingencies, manage that province for about 
£10,000 a year. 

It was admitted by the majority of witnesses examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee last Session, that councils at the minor 
Presidencies were wholly superfluous, and that competent Governors, 
without Councils, would manage infinitely better than with them : 
and it was openly or tacitly allowed on nearly all hands, that they 
were maintained mainly to enable the Ministry of the day to confer 
from time to time a gift of £60,000, (the emoluments of a five 
years’ administration) taken from the treasury of India, with a 
further sacrifice for councillorships—maiiitaiued to permit of the 
appointment of incompetent Governors of £3G,000 a year, —on any 
of their personal or political triends. 

But monstrous as is this piece of extravagance, it is exceeded by 
the lavishness by which Commanders-in-Chief are requited. These 
officers invariably belong to the Queen’s service, aod are in the 
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Majority of cases effete ieptuagenarians^ to whom no one would 
commit the drill of a militia corps. Sir Richard Armstrong, Com- 
tnanderrin-Chief at Madras, requires to be carried about in an easy 
chair. The faculties of Sir John Grey, late Commander in-Chief of 
Bombay, were so far gone that he forgot the names of his own 
aides-de-camp, and never could be made to comprehend when he 
should write his name at length, — when only put his initials, to a 
document. The rule as to antiquity, is not however absolute : and 
the seniority system is made occasionally to bend in favour of a 
“pet officer.” Sir William Gomm was at the bottom of the list of 
Lieutenants General when the baton of authority was conferred on 
him, — much junior to the Cotnmanders-in-Chief of Bombay and 
Madras, the forn'ier of whom. Sir Willoughby Cotton, resigned his 
command in consequence. Sir Hugh Gough had not been two 
months Lieutenant-General at all when he was appointed to the 
Madras command in June 1841 ; and when he had held this two 
years and two mouths, he was in August 1843 raised to supreme 
authority, though junior to Sir Tliomas MacMahon, the Bombay 
Commander-in-Chief, to make room for the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
on whom it had been determined to confer the office both of Governor 
and Commander-iu-Chief. Not one of the present Commanders-in- 
Chief, of whom the youngest, however, is allowed to be a man of 
ability, when appointed to commands in India, had ever been in the 
country, or coaid know anything of its geography, its climate, its 
people, its languages, its religions, or its government ; or had 
ever seen a native soldier when placed over sepoy armies numbering 
close on tliree hundred thousand men, with seven thousand English 
officers ; many of the officers men of great experience and the highest 
talent, few of them beyond the prime of life, and possessed of all the 
qualifications for those highest commands they are prevented by the 
injustice of their country from filling, of which those placed over them 
are for the most part conspicuously devoid. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India receives £S,000 a year as his 
military salary, and ^‘10,000 as member of council : the Cornmauders- 
in-Chief at the minor Presidencies receive half these sums, in each 
of these capacities besides having all their travelling, personal, and 
other charges defrayed by the state, — these amongst them amount- 
ing to about half their wdaries ; the three very old gentlemen costing 
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the country altogether somewhere about fifty thousand a year. The 
Commander-in- Chief of India, rarely crosses the threshold of the 
council room, unless when sworn in, and pockets in the course of 
his five years’ administration £50*000 for his services as councillor, 
it not being possible for him, residing as he does a tliousand miles 
from the council room, to perform one atom of councillor’s service : 
and the Commanders-in-Chief at the minor presidencies are very 
nearly in the same posit.on. If they do sometimes enter the 
Council Chamber when the agreeable nature of the weather induces 
them to remain at the seat of government, the value of their services 
is on these occasions quite on a par with those of the Commander-in- 
Chief of India. , 

Lord Keane proceeded for Affghanistan in November, 1838, and 
returned to the presidency in February 1 840 : during these sixteen 
months he received £8000 as member of council Bombay, — above 
£5000 as Commanderdn-Chief of the Bombay Army, and £600 for 
house rent ; besides his field allowances, prize money, and other con- 
tingencies, as Commander of the Armies of Affghanistan, and the 
reward afterwards of a Peerage and a Pension of £2000 a year for 
himself and his descendants for two generations. Sir Hugh Gough 
was about this time still more fortunate. lie had just been relieved 
from the command of the forces at Madras, by the arrival of Sir 
Samuel Whittington in January 1841, when he was placed in charge 
of the expedition to China in the following March. By the demise 
of the officer just named he was appointed Commander-in-Chief and 
Member of Council for Madras in June, and from this time until 
September 1842 he received £8000 as Member of Council; having 
never during all this time been withinjtwo thousand miles of the 
Council Chamber. He drew besidg^ £5000 as Commander-in- 
Chief, £600 as house rent, and the field and other allowances, the 
prize money, etcetera, as Commander of the Chinese expedition. He 
was subsequently rewarded by a baronetcy. In July 1843 the 
Marquis of Tweeddale was appointed Governor of Madras ; and# as 
his interest at the Horse Guards was unbounded, it was determined 
Jhat he should have the appointment of Commander-in-Chief as well as 
^that of Governor, an arrangement permitted by the retirement of Sir 
Jasper Nichols from sheer old age, from supreme command, to which 
Sir Hugh Gough was promoted. In the cofilse of the present Charter 
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Acfc, close on half a million will have been expended, — 1 0,000 
annually for twenty years, on the Commander-In-Chief of India, an^ 
half that sum for each of the other Commanders -in-Chief — or 
£400,000 in all, on civil service^hyComrnanders-in- Chief which it 
was utterly impossible for them ever to have rendered. 

Now the people of Engljind have a perfect right to dispose of 
their own money as they think fit, and if they choose to bestow on 
any piece of antique military mediocrity with friends at Court, a 
yearly stipend double of the whole oflUcial allowances of the late Duke 
of Wellington, no one has any right to complain ; but it is not very 
worthy conduct on the part of a great nation to waste in a pitiable 
fashion like this, taxes raised from the earnings of fifty millions of 
poor native wretches living in huts not lit for an English pigsty, 
and whose average income falls short of three pence a day. 

With administrations costing such an enormous amount of money 
with which, even as matters now stand, men of experience and ability 
are in the majority of cases entrusted, and for which the first ad- 
ministrative talent in the country can always be secured, it might be 
supposed that the less interference there was allowed from home the 
better, and that the Governments of India might, like those of Her 
Majesty’s Colonies, be left to do their own work in their own way. 
Nothing in the world can be more remote from fact, and a Governor- 
General who in salary, travelling charges, and office allowances, costs 
the country £70,600 a year, is treated exactly as if he were the 
head clerk over the old factory at Fort William, in charge of prints 
and piece goods, and not at all above cribbing a piece of calico from 
his employers should it fall in his way ! Every step he takes must 
be explained to the people at home ; a copy of every letter he writes 
or receives, or minute he makes, must be sent to London. A de- 
tailed narrative of everything that is said, written, or done, by the 
Supreme or Subordinate Governments, must be forwarded home to 
be commented on or criticised by “ the clever Clerks** of Cannon 
or Leadenhall Street, who hold the nominal rulers of India in 
the most absolute subjection to their pens. So frightful is the 
minuteness insisted on that it becomes physically impossible for 
these gentlemen peruse the documents on which they are supposed 
to decide. The papers sent by the Cape occupy close on 200 folio 
volumes annuaHy of frcMp 500 to 1000 pages : and a single revenue 
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despatch is quoted by a late President of the Board of Control as 
having 45i,000 pages of accompaniments I The frora-ship-to-ship 
despatches of the Bombay Government will annually print out to 60 
volumes of 1,500 ‘pages folio — or as much as would make 240 
vols. 8vo. of ordinary sized print I 

CHANGES IN THE STATE OF INDIA SINCE 1833. 

A general view has been given at the outset of the countries 
and interests for which Parliament is about to legislate, by once 
more re-enacting the Bill of ’33, which, in all its essential particulars 
was a repetitiou- of that of 1/84. Why, in the course of the last 
eighteen years the changes that Jiave occurred in the East are so 
stupendous as of themselves to demand a total alteration of the law. 
Since 1831, we have added the Punjaub, Scinde, Sattara, and 
Pegu, to our dominions, and the addition of the rest of Burmah, 
if not of the whole Peninsula, is inevitable. We have ravaged 
Aifghanistan, disarmed Gwalior, and made young Holkar half a 
British Prince ; and seem likely to annex Oude, the Nizam’s 
and the Guicowar’s dominions, almost immediately.* The reigning 
sovereign of Travancore — a high caste and orthodox Hindoo — 
has the Bible read in all the schools in his dominions, — the libe- 
rality and enlightenment of his admini.stratiou in this and other 
matters putting that of the British Government to shame, Steam 
communication has come into existence, and diminished the distance 
betwixt India and England to one-third of what it was in 1831, 
measuring the interval by time. Communications formerly con- 
veyed, irregularly and uncertainly, on an average of about a hundred 
days, now pass with perfect punctuality once a fortnight in an 
average of twenty-eight days, which before five years are out will be 
reduced to twenty; and long before 1874 arrives we shall have the 
Electric Telegraph conveying intelligence instantly to all parts of 
India. Since 1834 the press has been liberated, and newspapers, 
till then in a state of most slavish degradation, now enjoy moie 
freedom in India than in England : are conducted with as much pro- 

♦ I cannot conceive it possible for any one to dispute the policy of taking 
“ advantage of any just opportunity for consolidating the territories that already 
belong to us, by taking possession of States which may lapse in the midst of 
them .”— Marquis qf Dalhousie m 1848. 
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priety and independence j and would, but for the monstrous system 
prevailing around, have been productive of as great benefit to the 
state. The value of our commerce has been tripled, and the number 
of European merchants residing in India quadrupled ; while a perfect 
»net work of steam communication connects the chief ports of India 
with those of the whole South Eastern Ocean. Joint Stock Banks, 
deemed dangerous to the state twenty years ago, are now prevalent 
everywhere ; and the education of the natives, the very idea of which 
filled Leadenhall Street with alarm, is now a recognized portion 
of OUT system. The Missionaries give the following abstract of the 
stupendous results of their labours accomplished within the past 
twenty years, — results destined to^ be immeasurably outdone in the 
twenty to which we now look forward : — 

At the commencement of the year 1852, there were labouring 
throughout India and Ceylon the agents of 22 Missionary Societies. 
Tliese include 443 missionaries, of whom 48 are ordained natives ; 
together with 698 native catechists. These agents reside at 313 mis- 
sionary stations. There have been founded 331 native Churches, con- 
taining 18,410 communicants, in a community of 1 12,191 native 
Christians. Missionaries maintain 1,3 17 Vernacular Day Schools, con- 
taining 47,504 boys, together with 93 boarding schools, containing 
2,414 Christian boys. They also superintend 126 superior English 
Day Schools, and instruct therein 14,562 boys and young men. 
Female education embraces 347 Day Schools for girls, containing 1 ,1 59 
scholars; but hopes more from its 102 girls’ boarding schools con- 
taining 2,779 Christian girls. For the good of Europeans 71 
services are maintained. The entire Bible has been translated into 
ten languages, the New Testament into five others, and separate 
gospels into four others. Besides numerous works for Christiar.s, 
3i), 48, and even 70 Tracts have been prepared in these different 
languages suitable for Hindus and Mussulmans. Missionaries main- 
tain in India twenty-five printing establishments. This vast 
missionary agency costs ^‘178,000 annually, of which one-sixth, or 
^*33,.o00, is contributed by European Christians resideilt in the 
country. By far the greater part of this agency, it is stated, ha» 
been brought into operation during the last twenty years. Bengal 
Proper, has 89 missionary stations, 103 missionaries, 130 native 
catechists, and 14,775 native Protestant Christians, of whom 3,500 
ane communicants. It has 140 Vernacular schools containing 6,470 
boys, and 22 boarding schools with 790 boys, and 22 English schools 
giving tuition to 6,005 boys. It has also 24 day schools for girls, 
containing 659 pupils, and 29 boarding schools with 830 girls. 
Madras is far in advance of Bengal, even when we incluHe the North 
West provinces with the latter r There they have 121 missionary 
stations, 179 missionaries, 405 catechists, and 76,591 native Chris- 

tinna Tn fVto lM.AMnVk *i>o iiiflf ap Tar oTiaa/l 
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849 vernacular schools, with 24,445 boys and other seminaries fn 
proportion.” 

The Friend of India thus sums up the prospects that await 
us : — 

“ No arrangement should be made by Parliament for the general 
or the subordinate Government without bearing distinctly in mind 
that within five years from the present time, the whole of India will 
be united by a net work of electric telegraphs, which will entirely 
alter the character and complexion and the exigencies of the admi- 
nistration. The government about to be conferred on India should 
be suited by anticipation to the coming age of electric speed. When 
there is a daily communication between the most distant provinces in 
the empire and the central authority, when throughout India, the 
references which are made in the morning will be answered before 
the evening, and the business of ^.he day will be completed within 
the day, the Governor-General and his Council will be almost as 
intimately informed of all proceedings at the distant presidencies as 
they now are of those in Calcutta. The telegraph will communicate 
such an impulse to the movements of the wliole machine of Govern- 
ment, and bring the minor presidencies so constantly under the eye 
of the head of the Government, that the old lumbering councils at 
Bombay and Madras, consisting of four members, will he altogether 
out of date. We vote the councils to the tomb of the Capulets. 
They keep up, it is said, the traditions of Government. They cannot 
too soon become traditions themselves. Of the three objections 
which were raised against the change, not one is insuperable; the 
first was, that there had always been a council, but this objection 
will cease as soon as the council is abolished ; the second, that there 
was a Supreme Court at those presidencies, and it reauired a council 
to prevent its damaging the Company’s Government, out the element 
of antagonism which is assumed to belong to a Crown Court may be 
neutralised by amalgamating it with the Sudder Court, and making 
the same judge preside in both. The third was, that there was a 
separate array, and that it was therefore necessary that there should 
be a council, and that the Commander-iu-Chief should sit at it, 
though the Comraander-in-Chief at these presidencies never does 
attend the council except to be sworn in and be enabled to sign a bill 
for ^833 a month. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
organization of the army to*he able to point out the mode in which 
this objection could be obviated, but we will engage to find a dozen 
able men in the army who could. But this difficulty should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of bestowing on the minor presidencies 
the inestimable boon of an administration vested in the best man 
whom the public service can supply, and totally unfettered by 
venerable and traditionary councils whom the Governor may at any 
time overrule .’*—- of India, December 23, , 


Erratum.— -In No. II. “ Finances of India,” page 1 4, line 10, /or ** are double,” 
read “ are equal to,” 
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THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA 


“ I WOULD sacrifice Qwalior,or any frontier of India, ten times over, in order to 
preserve our character for scrupulous good faith." — The Duke of Wellington 
in lh02. 

‘‘ Where there is a total failure of Heirs, it is probably more consistent with 
right that the people should elect a sovereign, than that the principality should laps© 
to the Paramount State; that State, in fact, having no rights msuch a case, but 
what it assumes by virtue of its power." — Lord Metcalfe^ in 1837* 

“ I cannot for u moment admit the doctrine, that, because the view of policy 
upon v/hich we have formed engagements with Native Princes may have been by 
circumstancoa, materially altered, we are not to act scrupulously up to the terms 
and spirit of those engagements." — The Earl of Auckland, in 1838. 

•* I cannot conceive it possible for^ny one to dispute the policy of taking 
advantage of any just opportunity for consolidating the territories that already 
helong to us, by taking possession of States which may lapse in the midst of them J 
for thus getting rid of these petty intervening principalities which may be made a • 
means of annoyance, but which can never, 1 venture to think, be a source of 
strength for adding to the resources of the public treasury, and for extending the 
uniform npplicatiou of our system of government to those whose best interests, we 
sincerely believe, will be promoted thereby." — The Marquit of Dalhousie, in 1848 


Including iu the term British India, all the territories over which 
the British Government exercises direct authority, legal control, 
military protection, or political influence, the country so designated 
may be roughly estimated to contain an area of 1,300,000 square 
miles, and to be inhabited by 150 millions of people. Of that 
great area, however, not one half is immediately subject to the 
administration of the East India Company. For the Native 
Princes of India still rule, with more or less power, over pos- 
sessions occupying 717,000* of these 1,300,000 square miles. 
But this moiety of the surface contains only one-third of the 
entire population, or some 53 millions of inhabitants. These 
native Principalities sometimes consist of great blocks of country, 
situate in the most fertile and desirable portions of India, as 
the Deccan, Mysore and Berar in the South — Oude and Nepaul 
towards the North-West and North — Guzerat in the West ; 
where Governments of considerable pretensions and strength still 
survive. Or of confederacies or congeries of smaller States lying 

* These, and the figures which follow, are taken from the Statistical Papers, 
relating to India, recently “ j rinted for (he Court of Directors of the East India 
Company," and since ordered for its use by the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Bright. 
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little [or no cotton. Over five of them, the British Government 
has the right, in case of misrule, of assuming the management of 
their internal affairs—viz. Cochin, Mysore,* Berar, Oude, and Tra- 
vancore. But Cutch, Gfizerat, Gwalior, the Deccan, and Indore, are 
not subject to any such controul. And it is only when their internal 
disasters are likely or certain to produce internal consequences 
hazardous to the general tranquillity, that any right to restore order 
(not to subvert the State) can accrue to the paramount power. 

The protected States — the smaller and less advanced, but still more 
ancient subdivisions of India — are in numbers nearly 400. Generally, 
their chiefs are absolutely independent in matters of ordinary internal 
arrangement ; but in some few there is a concurrent, in one or two 
an appellate British jurisdiction, ’ r 
These States, subsidiary and protected, (including Nepaul, Dhol- 
* pore and Tipperah) occupy, we have said, 7 1 7,000 square miles pf 
territory, and their population exceeds fifty-three millions. I'liey 
yield a revenue of upwards of ten millions sterling a year ; they (or 
rather such of them as are liable) pay subsidies or tribute to the 
British Government of one million sterling, about a titlie of their 
gross taxation; and — besides contingents commanded by British 
ofiScers and available to the British Government of .32,000 men, for 
which some of them pay— their aggregate military resources comprise 
12,962 artillery, 68,303 cavalry, and 317,653 infantry;— in all 
398,918 men, exclusive of their contingents; a force more than 
100,000 stronger in numbers than the army of the British Govern- 
ment in India. The military armaments of all India consist there- 
fore, as follows : 

1. Army of the British Government (Royal, European, and 

Native) maintained at the cost of its 100 millions of 
subjects .... 289,529 

2 . Native contingents commanded by British officers and 

available by the British Government , . 32,311 

3. Native contingents, not so commanded, but so available 4,000 

4. Armies of Native princes, many of which are at the 

service, when required, of the British Government, 

paid for by fifty-three millions of people . 398,918 

726,758 

• Owing to the alleged incompetency of the Riyah, this right is at present 
exercised in Mysore. 
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Thus, it appears that the Native States of India, possessing only 53 
millions of people, and a revenue not exceeding 1 0 millions sterling, 
maintain military establishments of their own, 435,229 strong, against 
the British Government’s army of 289,529 men, provided for out 
of a net revenue of 21 millions, paid by a jpopulation of 100 
millions. Of the cost of the Native Armies we know nothing. 
Bnt, the burthen of so vast a force as 435,229 men, falling, as it 
does, on comparatively so small a population, and on States compa- 
ratively so poor, must, it is obvious, be very oppressive m its financial 
effects. Its direct pecuniary weight is, however, probably its least 
evil. For here are nearly half a million of the picked men of this 
population withdrawn from those industrial and intelligent pur- 
suits which dcvelope the resourffes, create the capital, and promote 
the improvement of a people and a country. Here is an enormous 
amoimt of taxation needful to maintain such a force, expended by 
these states in a manner relatively unproductive. And here are war 
establishments maintained in States not permitted to make war — posi- 
lively prohibited from using the armies they keep up, except in their 
own territories, and against their own people. 

No doubt, part of this great military force of the Native States 
is in reality Police ; and the cost of that portion, whatever it 
may be, represents the expenses of civil administration, of the 
maintenance of order and tranquillity, of the enforcement of law, 
and the collection of revenue, rather than the burthen of mi- 
litary establishments unnecessarily maintained, But, a very large 
part cannot he so classifieik; and in respect of it, the population 
of Native Principalities would, it is obvious, he greatly benefited by 
a considerable reduction of their armies. The army of the Indian 
Government, in number 289,529, costs about twelve millions sterling, 
Bnt its cost affords no means of estimating the expense of the 
435,229 men to the Native Princes. Their pecuniary burthen is, 
of course, very much less than that of the British army. But then 
it falls on a population and a revenue not much more than one half 
that which bears the greater cost. So that, in all probability, the 
military expenditure of Native States is quite as oppressive, ^er 
capitey as the military expenditure of the Indian Government. 

Now, as we are masters of India in consequence of, and maintain 
our supremacy over it by, our own army of 289,526 men, costing twelve 
inilUons sterling, and as by virtue of that supremacy, we have prohibited 
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in India all other wars than our own, this additional army of 435,229 
men can only be of use so far as it promotes the good civil govern- 
ment of the Native States which maintain it; that is in its police ca- 
pacity. As an clement of warfare it is dangerous and mischievous. It 
would, therefore, be a wise and prudent policy in the British Govern- 
ment to assist the Native States in reducing this enormous force which 
eats up so great a part of their revenues. And this may be done in a 
variety of ways. First, by setting the Native Rulers the good example 
of peace. Next, by giving our own subjects the benefits of tranquillity 
in large redactions of our own military establisWents. Thirdly, by 
relieving Native Allies from engagements to maintain for our use, when 
we require them, military forces. And fourthly, by allowing Native 
Princes to have the advantage in their domestic government of their 
• own contingents. The two first modes involve general considerations, 
not necessary to pursue here ; powerfully as such induceme(|js to 
reduce their armies would by their influence react on Native States. 
The other two, however, are special, and need explanations. 

Ill some cases, as we have already stated, Native States are required * 
by the Indian Government to maintain large separate military forces 
that, in the event of war, those forces may he available to 
the Indian Goverinnent against what that Government deems to be 
their common enemy, but rather, to speak more correctly, in defence 
of its general supremacy. Now this obligation might be advanta- 
geously ievi.scd, insisting, of coin sc, on a reduction of Native armies 
to the extent of its relaxation. Some years ago the Indian Govern- 
ment, in one in.stancc, did indeed makclin offer of this sort ; but it 
was coupled with a demand for a pecuniary contribution that ren- 
dered it illusory. It was in the case of one of the Biindlecund 
Chiefs, the Rajah of Duttcah, who, in a well administered little ter- 
ritory of 850 square miles, having a popqfetion qf 120,000, and a 
revenue of £100,000 a-year, maintains an army . 0000 strong. In 
1840, the Indian Government proposed to release him from the en- 
gagement under which he is bound to have that force at its disposal ; 
but as it required, in exchange for the release, a considerable annual 
tribute, and wished to introduce a local force of its own into his ter- 
ritories, the Rajah would not pay the price or run the risk. So 
Dutteah still continues burtheued with 6000 soldiers. To attempt 
reductions in this way is, of course, really to obstruct and hinder any 
being made ; for, in this instance, the Rajah of Dutteah would hatif 
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lost hia power and prestige in his own country had he yielded to 
diose terms. 

In some parts of India there are, no doubt, special reasons for 
pneonraging the military spirit of Native States, as in llajpootana ; ' 
whence good faith and a little generosity on our part could always, 
ill times of danger, draw powerful military assistance. If, remarked 
the late Colonel Tod, the very highest authority in every thing that 
respects the Eajpoot States i “If the spirit of the treaties be upheld, 
it is no exaggeration to say that, within a few years of prosperity, 
we could oppose to any enemy upon this one only vulnerable frontier 
at least 50,000 Rajpoots, headed by their respective princes, who 
would die in our defence. Tliis is asserted from a thorough knowledge 
of their character and history. Rajpoots want no change ; they 
only desire the recognition and inviolability of their independence ; 
but we must bear in mind that mere parchment obligations are good 
for little in the hour of danger. It is for others to decide whether 
they will sap the foundation of rule by a passive indifference to the 
feelings of race; or whether, by acts of kindness, generosity, 
and politic forbearance, they will ensure the exertion of all their 
moral and physical energies in one common cause with us.’* 
But even in Rajpootana the Indian Government have opportu- 
nities quite consistent with all due encouragement to Rajpoot 
military spirit, to lessen the burthen of military expenditure in 
these little States. At the head of the Rajpoot Confederacy is the 
Rana of Mewar or Odeypore, who still possesses “ nearly the same 
extent of territory which lil|^anccstor3 lield when the Conqueror of 
Ghuzni first crossed the blue waters of the Indus to invade India.”* 
He rules over a million of hardy and attached subjects, and pays, 
out of a revenue of only £ MO, 000 a-ycar, a tribute of £JO,000 to 
the Indian Government. Ilis regular army consists of 1200 horse 
and 1200 foot. But, in addition, the Indian Government compels 
him to contribute a large sum annually for the maintcnauce of the 
Malwa Bhcel Corps, which, though only raised for the pacification 
of s me rude tracts in Joudpore, is still kept up long after those 
districts have been pacified. First, then, the Indian Government 
takes a tribute of £20,000 a-year from the Rana ; next, it is entitled 
to use all his ftrees in case of war ; and lastly, it imposes a heavy 
military contribution on him for purposes of its own, insisting on the 
^ Tod’s Annals of Ri^apootana^ vol. i. p. 212. 
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payment after those purposes have been realized. Here, then, 
there is ample opportunity for the Indian Government to mitigate 
the pecuniary pressure of military expenditure on this State. And 
well does the Rana of Odeypore merit relief at its hands. For, 
despite the smallness of his resources, he has spent more than a 
million sterling upon one great work— the magnificent lake of Raji- 
muuder. Whilst in the last twenty years, our whole expenditure 
over all India, on all our public works, scarcely reaches four millions, 
out of the gross revenue received during the same period of above 
367 millions sterling. 

So also in the protected Hill and Sikh States, lying between our 
territories and Nepaul on the north, and between us and the Pun- 
jaub on the north*west. There, too, it may be desirable to sustain 
the military spirit of the population. But no such motives are ap- 
plicable to the Cuttuck Mehals on the south* west ; where Rajahs, 
ruling over a population of about 700,000, maintain armies more 
than 60,000 strong. Nor in Bundlecund, where, besides the Legion, 
to which its larger princes arc compelled to contribute, there are not 
less than 30,000 armed men in the service of the Native Princes. 
Here, also, the policy of our Government ought to aim at reduction 
of military armaments. 

• Much, too, might be accomplished even in the subsidiary States. 
Take, for example, a casein Southern India — that of the Nizam of the 
Deccan. The territories of this Prince extend over 96,337 square 
miles, and contain a population of upwards of 10 millions, paying 
a revenue somewhat under two millions sterling. In the first 
place, he is compelled to contribute to the British army a 
subsidiary force of 10,628 men; and, for its payment, the 
Northern Circars, Guntoor, and the ceded Mysore districts, (which 
fell by treaty to him on the destruction of Tippoo), are in possession 
of the Indian Government. In return for this contribution, we 
undertook to protect the Deccan against external enemies. But the 
only enemies dangerous to the Deccan, after Tippoo s death, were 
the Peishwa and his Mahrattas. That Prince was deposed more 
than 30 years ago, his country annexed to British India, and his 
Mahrattas are now our subjects. Nevertheless, though there are now 
no external enemies (ourselves excepted) to protect the Nizam 
against, he is still compelled to contribute this subsidiary force of 
10,628 men to our Indian army. But that is not all, The Nizam fa 
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[next made to maintain a Contingent, as it was originally called, or an 
auxiliary force, as it is now termed, of 8,094 men, equipped after 
European fashion, commanded by British officers, and entirely at the 
disposal of the British Resident ; but over this second army, the 
Nizam has no real power ; and, in point of fact, it is a British force 
in the heart of his country. Nevertheless, for it he is obliged to pay. 

Now its cost is about £350,000 a year ; and when that sum is 
deducted from his revenue of ^1,900,000 a year, this Prince has only 
left £ 1 ,550,000 wherewith to discharge the general expenses, military 
and civil, of his government. The Nizam is then charged with two 
British armies: — 

1 The British subsidiary force .... 10,628 

2 The auxiliary force . ^ 8,094 

In nll,n 8,722 men, from whom he derives no aid whatever in ruling 
his own State. To govern 5ns 96,337 square miles of territory and # 
his 10 millions of people, he therefore, keeps besides, 

3 An Army of Irregulars 16,890 

4 A miscellaneous force of Arabs, Sikhs, 1 _ ^ , 

f 9,0 1 1 

Patans, 

n* 26,701 men : not a large army, when the extent and populousncss 
3f his dominions are considered. But the consequence of nearly 
:)tie-fifth of his revenue being required to pay the second British army 
s, that the remaining four-fifths are quite insufficient to enable him 
:o carry on the ordinary services of his administration. Hence, the 
Mizam is always largely in arrear in his payments to the second 
British army, — that is, the auxiliary force of 8,094 men, — and to his 
nvn military establishments also. And thus the British Government 
[las not merely pecuniary claims against him, but indulges in com- 
plaints that affairs of the Dcccan are ill administered --that it is 
lisorganised, revolutionary, and dangerous ; and, though it is 
i^pressly excluded by treaties from interference in its domestic 
administration, and there is evidence to show that the Nizam’s sub- 
ects are happier and more prosperous than their neighbours under 
British rule; — the British Government threatens, as a choice of 
‘vils, to assume the management of the country. Whereas the true 
solution of the difficulty, — as we trust is now' seen - clearly lies m a 
revision of the military burthens we have imposed on this Prince ; 
uasrnneh as such revision would incrcas^ the Nizam’s pecuniary 
ability to improve his administration. 
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In like manner, the embarrassments of the principal subsidiary State 
of Western India—that of the Guicowar of Baroda, or Giizerat— 
arise from our military exactions. First of all we charge* him for a 
subsidiary force of about 5000 men; next we compel him to 
keep up and maintain for our use a contingent of 3000 cavalry ; 
and then wc make him pay for 750 Irregular Horse stationed in the 
British district of Ahmedabad. In addition, the Guicowar is obliged 
to have an army of 6000 men for his own administration ; besides a 
police corps of 4000. Tims, out of a revenue of *€600,000, this 
Prince has to keep an armed force of 1-1,000 men ; nearly 4000 of 
tvhora are for our, and not his, purposes. The coiisecpience of 
which state of things is, that the principal anxiety of the Guicowar 
is to get rid of that liability ; and believing in the corruptibilily of the 
Bombay government, it is notorious he has spent large sums in bribery 
at Bombay with that view. Seme of thf intrigues and corruptions 
arising out of these compulsory armaments are thus referred to by 
Mr. Chapman in his recent pamphlet, Baroda and Bombay, their 
Politieal Morality. 

“The Guicowar, a partner in the [banking] House in which Baba 
Nafra w'as manager, as well as sovereign of the country, was under 
certain treaty engagements with the British Government for the 
maintenance, out ol‘ his revenues, of a body of ca^alry called ‘the 
Guzerat Irregular Horse.’ The abolition of this engagement had 
long been an object with the then reigning prince. * * Intrigues 
were, therefore, set on foot at Bombay at eonsidc'rabie cost, with the 
view to obtaining its abrogation through the corrupt favour of the 
several members of the Government. Motee Purshotnm, whom tiic 
Guicowar believed to be secretly in favour with the members of the 
Go\ernnient, was one of the {)rineipal agents in the business ; he w'as 
sent to Bombay ; Gopallrow Myrall, tiie virtual miiii.^ter of the 
Guicowar, was the soul of it ; Baba Nafra was also deeply concerned, 
and was afterwards interdicted the Ilcsidcncy for his share of it. 
The sums allotted by the bribers to the different nf^mbers and 
officers of Government, but never alleged to liave been received by 
them, were as follows : 

To Sir James Carnac .... Rupees 1,000,000 

„ Mr. Willoughby 250,000 

„ Mr. Reed 60,000 

„ Shree Crustna 30,000 

„ Dr. Brown and all the minor parties . 1 10,000 


1,150,000 

A total equivalent to £j[20,000. * 

• Ii is til pay for the subsidiary force, that certain districts in Guzernt, and the 
Aiimedabad I'arra, have been ceded by the Guicowar to the British Government. 
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I It is extremely difficult to imagine that parties who had been so 
[long in communication with the Grovernment of Bombay should have 
ventured on an attempt of this character, of which even the machinery 
must have been very costly, and the danger in case of repulse or 
detection great, if they had not believed, from what they had seen, 
that, notwithstanding all the professions of the British Government, 
their object could really be effected by Khuptnt.”* 

These intrigues, carried on by a Native well known at Bombay, 
jDackjee Dadajce, occurred in 1843. At a later period they were 
[renewed; but, though Col. Outram laid a mass of proof of their 
|(‘xis(encc before the Bombay Government, it refused to take any steps 
in defence of its own honour. 

The truth is, that, under our present system, the decline of a 
Native State dates from the moment wc become closely connected 
with it, and this decline arises chfefly from the inordinate military 
establishments directly or indirectly imposed on them. Yet now 
that in all directions the Native States arc more or less embar- 
rassed, the doctrine of their absorption or annexation is boldly and 
openly preached by servantsf of the Indian Government, and has 
been avowed and acted on by Lord Dalhousie himself. “ We arc 
Lords Paramount, and our policy is to acquire as direct a do- 
minion over the 717,000 square miles still i)osscsscd by Native 
I’rinces, as we already have over the other half of India.” This is 
the new law of our Indian Em[)irc, as laid down by the present Go- 
vcrnor-(<cnoral. 

0]q)Osed to it there is, howTver, a succession of great authorities, 
all agreed on the impolicy of subverting the Native states on general 
ju'ineiples touching our own i^afety. Let us listen then a little to 
the wisdom of men who, though dead, yet speak : — 

The Duke of Wellington. 

In my opinion, the extension of our territory and influence has 
been greater than our means. Besides, we have added to the number 
and description of our enemies, by depriving of employment tliose 
who heretofore found it in the service of Tippoo and of the Nizam. 
Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize ourselves 

• The word Klmptut, as here used by Mr. Chapman, means bribery. 

t Tarticularly by Mr. Campbell, of the Bengal Civil Service, in In.s recent pub- 
lieutions which, valuable for their, perhaps indiscreet, frankne.'is, too frequently 
iiuhdge in a tone ot^ morality, ])opular enough iatho State of Mississippi, but as 
yet unsanctioned by public opinion in England. 
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at the expense of the Mahrattas, we increase tliis evil ; we throw out 
of employment and means of subsistence all who have hitherto ma- 
naged the revenue, commanded, or served, in the armies, or have 
plundered the country. These people become additional enemies, at 
the same time that by the extension of our^ territory, our means of 
supporting our government and of defending ourselves are propor- 
tionally decreased.’* 


Sir Thomas Munro. 

Even if all India could he brought under tlie British dominion, 
it is very questionable whether such a change, eitlier as it regards 
the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect of such a 
conquest would be that the Indian army, having no longer any war- 
like neighbours to combat, would gradually lose its military habits 
and discipline, and that the native troops would have leisure to feel 
their own strength, and for wai^t of other employment to turn it 
against their European masters. But even if we could be secured 
against every internal commotion, and could retain the country 
quietly in subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the people 
would he better than under their native princes. The strength of 
the British Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to 
repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree of 
protection which those of no native power enjoy. Its laws and in* 
stitutions also afford them a security from domestic oppression 
unknown in those States; but these advantages are dearly bought, 
They are purchased by the sacrifice of iiidepcndenee, of national 
character, and of whatever renders a people respectable. The natives 
of the British provinces may, without fear, pursue their diffonmt 
occupations, as traders, mcerassadars, or husbandmen, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labour in tranquillity ; but none of them can aspire to 
anything beyond this mere animal state of thriving in peace : none of 
them can look forward to any share in tlie legislation, or civil, or 
military government of their country, It is from men wlio either 
hold, or who are eligible, to public office, that natives take their 
character ; where no such men exist there can be no energy in any 
other class of the community. The effect of this state of things is 
observable in all the British provinces, whose inhabitants are cer- 
tainly the most abject* race in India. No elevation of character can 
be expected among men, who, in the military line, cannot attain to 
any rank above that of Subahdar (captain), where, they are as much 
below an (English) ensign as aii ensign is below th(ajjporamander*iu- 
Chief ; and who in the civil line can hope for nothirig beyond some 
petty judicial or revenue office, in which they may by corrupt means 
make up for their slender salary. The consequence, therefore, of the 

* It ia a significant coincidence to find the Report of the Commons’ Committee 
on Indian Cotton Cultivation still using in 1848 this very term “ abjeef' as 
descriptive of the Ryots of the British Provinces, thirty years after Sir T. Munro 
thus applied it, 
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conquest of India by the British arms would be, in place of raising, 
to debase the whole people. There is, perhaps, no example of any 
conquest, in which the natives have been so completely excluded 
from all share of the government of their o^ntry as British India, 
Among all the disorders of the native states, the field is open for 
every man to raise himself, and hence among them, there is a spirit 
of emulation, of restless enterprise, and independence, far preferable 
to the servility of our Indian subjects. The existence of indepen- 
dent native states is also useful in drawing off the turbulent and dis- 
. affected among our native troops.” 

Sir John Malcolm. 

“ I am decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, not to say the 
security of our vast Oriental possessions is involved in the presei^va- 
tion of the native principalities which are dependent upon ns for 
protection. These are also so# obviously at our mercy, so entirely 
within our grasp, that besides the other and great benefits which we 
derive from those alliances, their co-existence with our rule is of , 
itself a source of political strength^ the value of which will never he 
hiown till it is lost. They shew the possibility of a native State , 
subsisting even in the heart of our own territories, and their condi- 
tion mitigates in some degree the bad effects of that too general 
impression, that our sovereignty is incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of native princes and chiefs. 

I am further convinced, that though our revenue may increase, 
the permanence of our power will he hazarded in proportion as the 
territories of native princes and chiefs fall under our direct ride. 
Considering as I do, from all my experience, that it is now our 
policy to maintain as long as wc can all Native States now existing, 
and through them, and by other means to support and maintain 
native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire of India ; I 
do think that every means should he used to avert what I should 
consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a political point of view, 
that could arise to our empire, viz, the whole of India becoming sub- 
ject to our direct rule. There are none of the latter who can venture 
to contend against us in the field. They arc incapable from their 
actual condition of any dangerous combinations with each other, and 
they absorb many elements of sedition and rebellion. It is further 
to be observed on this part of the subject, that the respect which 
the natives give to men of high birth, with claims upon their 
allegiance, edntributes greatly to the preservation of the general 
peace. Such afford an example to their countrymen of submission 
to the rule of foreigners — they check the rise of those bold military 
adventurers, with which India has, and ever will abound, but who 
will never have the field widely opened to their enterprises, until our 
impolicy has annihilated, or suffered to die of their own act, those 
high princes ai)4 chiefs, who, though diminished in power, have still 
the hereditary attachment and obedience of millions of those classes, 
who are from habits and courage alike suited to maintain or 
to disturb the public peace.” 
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Sir Henry Jlussell. 

The danger tliat we liave most to dread in India lies entirely at 
home. A well conducted rebellion of our native subjects, or an 
extensive disaffection of our native troops, is the event by which our 
power is most likely to be shaken, and the sphere of this danger is 
necessarily enlarged by every enlargement of our territory. The 
increase of our subjects, and still more of our native troops, is an 
increase not of our strength but of our weakness ; between them 
and us there never can be community of feeling. We must always- 
continue foreigners ; and the object of that jealousy and dislike, 
which a foreign rule never ceases to excite.” 

And to these voices from the grave may be added authorities who, 
happily, arc still amongst ns, for our instruction and guidance. 

Jlr. Elphijistonc. 

“ It appears to me to be our interest as well as our duty, to use 
« every means to preserve the allied governments ; it is also our interest 
to keep up the nundjcr of independent powers; tlieir territories 
afford a refuge to all those whose habits of war, intrigue, or de[)re- 
dation, make tlicin incapable of remaining quiet In ours ; and the 
contrast of our Government has a favourable effect on our subjcols, 
who, while they feel the evils they are actually exposed to, are apt 
to forget the greater ones from wliieh they have been delivered. If 
the existence of independent powers gives occasional employment to 
our armies, it is far from being a disadvantage.” 

Lord EUeuhoronyh, 

“Our Government is at the head of a system composed of native 
States, and 1 would avoid taking wdiat are called rightful oeeasiojvs of 
appropriating the territories of native states; on tlic contrary, I 
should be disposed, so far as I could, to maintain tlic native States, 
and 1 am satisfied that the maintcnaiiee of the native States, and the 
giving to the subjects of tlioac States the cunviclioii that they were 
considered permanent parts of the general Government of India, 
would materially strengthen our authority. I feel satisfied that I 
never stood so strong with rny own army as when I was surrounded 
by native Princes; they like to see respect shown to their native 
Princes. These Princes are sovereigns of ouc-third of the popula- 
tion of Ilindostan ; and ivilh reference to ike future eondition of 
the country f it becomes more important to yive them confdence that 
no systematic attempt will be made to lake adcantaye of the 
failures of heirs to confiscate their properly, or to injure in any 
respect those sovereigns in the position they at present occupy,'^ 

Mr, Shepherd, an East India Director. 

‘‘Throughout the short period of the wonderful rise of the Pritisli 
power in India, our Governments have adopted, generally, a system 
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of decided conciliation towards the native princes, chiefs, and people. 

The former were found the best instruments for conciliating towards 
ns the goodwill of their subjects. We managed generally so to 
combine their interest with our own, that they soon perceived that 
the success of our Government proved the best source of benefit to 
themselves, and thus they became, in a manner, constituent elements 
of our system of Government. The language of ]\Ir. Elpbinstonc 
was, “ that the British Government is uniformly anxious to promote 
the prosperity of its adlicrcnts, it being a maxim of its policy that 
the interests of such persons should be as dear to it as its own.” 

“1 attribute to this system the first and more early eo operation of 
the natives generally in our progrcs.s. A perseverance in the same 
course of moderation and forbearance, a cautious abstaining from 
interference with the native religion, a scrupulous regard to the main- 
tenance of our honour aud good faith, an impartial adminifttiation of 
justice, and, in fact, the general kind and benevolent treatment of all 
classes, did not fail to win the confidence of the people at large. An 
immense native army, second to none in etficiency and discipline, 
and whoso attachment and fidelity have stood the test of no ordinary 
temptations, have also been the fruits of this system. Aud at length 
we have the amazing spectacle of a vast country, consisting of 000,000 
square miles, and containing upwards of 100 millions of inhabitants, 
governed through the medium of a handfid of Englishmen. 

“ JMay it not be fairly questioned whether a system of universal 
eonqnest and assumption of territory would have been equally suc- 
cessful ? and if so, whether it. is prudent, even were it just, to deviate 
from this succe ssful course ? 1 am the last person to wish to dero- 

gale from the inqiortance of ‘British b.ayonets’ in India; without 
them we could have neither gained, or retained, our magnificent 
empire. I am, however, et]ually persuaded that a bare deiiendence 
upon physical force, cither in early or later times, although it might, 
no donht, have maintiiined the security of our factories on the coast, 
and fully vindicated our national pow'er, yet under it, the civilizing 
inll lienees of tlie BritL-^h rule could never have been extended, and 
the i-ange of onr cannon must have continued to be the bouudaiies of 
our territory.” 

The ITon. Mr. Melville^ an East India Direclor. 

“ The supreme Government of India has declared that an adoption 
is of no power or efiect until it has ‘received the sanction of tlui 
sovereign power, with vvliom it rests to give or to refuse it ;” and 
even Sir George Clerk, wlio declares himself in favour of recognizing ^ 
the adoption, admits that an adoption is only valid if sanctioned by 
the paramount power ; viz. the British Government. This seems the 
eliief reason for refusing to sanction the adoption, and 1 must 
then fore examine it in some detail. 

” In the first ^laee, I think we ought to lay aside the Eur;>pcan feu- 
dal terms, which run through the papers, of ‘lord paramount’ and 
of ‘ suzerain,’ and of regarding Sattara as ^ a fief/ as unsuited to 
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a question of aJoption under the law and custom of India. ' Paral- 
lels of this sort rather furnish similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, 
than supply analogies from whence to reason.* But these terms 
mislead us also, by assuming the existence in India of a system of 
order, and of regulated right in the relation between one great Em- 
peror and other minor sovereigns, which, I believe, never existed, and 
certainly not for the last century. On the contrary, any system of 
rights is entirely at variance with the lawlessness and anarchy which 
prevailed, when our political connection with India commenced. The 
only law then recognized was the law of the strongest. On this 
ground, it seems to me visionary to talk of rights held under the 
Emperors, or the Mahrattas, and derived by us from them. 

“ Nevertheless, it is stated that we are lords paramount in relation 
to Sattara, first, as successors to the Emperors ; I have just now 
shown, however, I think, that there was no paramount sovereignty 
for us to succeed to. We have conquered a largo portion of the ter- 
ritories which the Emperors once psssessed, not from them, but from 
other powers who had seized them. We are thus become the pre- 
dominant or paramount power in India, and able to throw our weight 
into the scale of justice and order when any dispute is likely to dis- 
turb the general peace. In this sense we may be said to be successors 
to the Emperors, but not to any constitutional prerogatives, which 
confer on us rights as lords paramount, 

“ Again, if wc have any claim to succeed to such rights from the 
Emperor, wc must either have obtained them from him hy grant or 
treaty, or have received some formal submission from other so- 
vereigns, or els(? some implied grant or submission of the kind. If 
so, where and when did all this occur? But there is no tiace 
to be found -of any such grant, or of any such submission ; 
and a mere general rumour or imprcssicti, such as is described by 
the members of the Bombay Government, should not surely be 
allowed for a moment to affect tl^a^ great and obvious principle of 
public law expressed by the writers of Europe, that one party to a 
treaty cannot be allowed to introduce subsequent restrictions which 
he has not expressed.” 


General 

If yon do away with the right of adoption with respect to the 
Princes of India, the next question will be whether, in the case of 
estates which you yourselves have conferred on officers for their 
services, or upon other individuals for their merits^ they^liould be 
allowed to adopt. Here you are treading on delicate ground. If 
you are to do away with the right of individuals t^doptlyou will 
shake the faith of the people of India; you wilEanfluj^ce that 
opinion which has hitherto maintained you in your power and that 
influence will thrill tlirough your army ; and you will find some 
day, as Lord Metcalfe more than once said, ‘ wc shall rise some 
morning, and hear of a conflagration throughout the whole empire 
of India, such as a few Europeans amongst millions will not be able 
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lo extinguish/ Your army is derived from the peasantry of the 
jountry, who have riglits ; and if those rights are infringed upon, 
fou will no longer have to depend on the fidelity of that army. \oii 
lave a native army of 250,000 men to support your power, and it is 
on the fidelity of that army your power rests. But you may rely on 
[t, if you infringe the institutions of the people of India, that array 
ivill sympathise with them ; for they are part of the population ; and 
in every infringement you may make upon the rights of individuals, 
you infringe upon the rights of men who are either themselves in the 
army, or upon their sons, their fathers, or their relatives. Let the 
fidelity of your army be shaken, and your power is gone.” 

But there are other reasons against this new theory of subversion, 
besides the advantage thus authoritatively described as resulting to 
our own power, and its stability, from the maintenance of Native 
States. We have, it is true, become the predominant power in India, 
but our supremacy is not without its correlative obligations and duties. 
I On the contrary, it is a superiority limited and restricted within the 
stipulations and provisions, and controlled and checked by the words 
and language of treaties. “ I would,” wrote General Wellesley, half 
a century ago, to his more ambitious and peremptory brother, the 
then Governor-General,— “I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every other 
frontier in India ten times over, in order to preserve our character 
for scrupulous good faith.” “ What !” he nobly asked of his rela- 
tive, “ what brought me successfully through the last campaign 
but strict adherence to British good faith ; and what success could 
I hope for in any future operations, if I were to tarnish that faith ?” 
Forty years passed away ; but in 1842 Lord Auckland (a great 
offender in some respects,) still repeated the Great Duke’s language : 
“ In viewing this question,”— the right of the widow of the Rajah of 
Kishengur to adopt a son without authority from her deceased 
husband: 

“ I w'ould at once put aside any reference to the prerogatives 
“claimed and exercised by the Emperor of Delhi, or of any 
“ supposed rights which it has been thought might be assumed by 
“ us, because they were habitually enforced by those Sovereigns, or 
“ by others, who have at different times held supreme rule within 
“ the various provinces of the Empire. I would look only to the 
“ terms and spirit of the treaties or engagements which wc have 
“ formed with the several states of India— and bring forward no 
“ other demand than such as, in reference to those engagements, 
“ may be indisputably consistent with good faith.” 

Again, when an attempt was made to deprive the Rajah of Oorcha 
of his rights as an independent Prince, on similar grounds, Lord 
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Aucklai^, rejecting the flimsy pretences, thus grasped the substance 
of justice;-— * 

“ I cannot for a moment admit the doctrine that, because the 
view of policy upon which we may have formed engagements with 
Native Princes may have been by circumstances materially altered, 
we arc not to act scrupulously up to' the terms and spirit of those 
engagements.” 

Lord Metcalfe went even further : for he argued that even in a 
casus omissus, native law and practice, and neither our supremacy nor 
our power, ought to prevail : — 

“ Where there is a total failure of heirs, it is probably more con- 
sistent with right that the people should elect a Sovereign , than 
that the principality should lapse to the Paramount state, that State, 
ill fact, having no rights in such a case but what it assumes by virtue 
of its power.” i> 

Lord Dalliousie, however, has reversed this sound policy. According 
to him, our supremacy, wherever an apology or an excuse can be 
raised, has to over-ride our treaties, has to interpret their language, 
and to decide all their difficulties ; and “ it is only in this way,” says 
his admirer, Mr. Campbell, that we can hope gradually to extinguish 
the Native States which consume so large a jiortion of the revenue 
of the country,” as if they were robbing us of something we were 
justly entitled to. 

Revenue is then the motive for this change. But revenue does not 
always include profit. “ By incorporating Sattara with our posses- 
sions we shall increase the revenue of our State,” joyfully, if immo- 
rally, anticijiated Lord D.alhousie in 1848. We were not prepared 
to find that the annexation of Sattara would prove a drain on the 
general revenues of India,” gravely and sadfully replied the Court of 
Directors, after four years experience of these expectations, in 1852. 
Nor i', the loss to the general revenues of India arising from tlic absorp- 
tion of Sattara an exceptional case. The King of Oude was formerly 
bound to pay us a tribute of £700,000 ; in lieu of it we took from 
him a territory yielding £1,125,000 ; but, after twenty years pos- 
session of it, the revenue was found to have declined at the rate of 
£10,OQO annually ; and this decline, the Court of Directors last year 
stated, is still going on. So, too, with Coorg— -it is a loss ; Scinde is 
a loss ; the Punjaub a bottomless pit of expense. 

By these annexations, however, a large body of Englishmen do, no 
doubt, gain. Patronage is increased, employment is increased, sala- 



ies are increased ; at the cost, however, of the general revenues, and 
[) the impoverishment of the people. ‘‘ Fi^ e Native States,** writes 
Jr. Sullivan,* have fallen within the last ten years. If we put on 
ne side of the account what the Natives have gained by the few 
ftices that have been lately opened to them, with what they have lost 
,y the extermination of these States, we shall find the net loss to be 
mmense, and what the Native loses the Englishman gains. Upon 
he extermination of a Native State, an Englishman takes the place 
if the Sovereign, under the name of Commissioner ; three or four of 
lis associates displace as many dozen of the native official aristocracy, 
tvhile some hundreds of our troops take the place of the many thou- 
sands that every Native Chief supports. The little Court disappears 
—trade languishes — the capital deciiys — the people are impoverished 
—the Englishman flourishes, and acts like a sponge, drawing up 
riches from the banks of the Ganges, and scjucezing them down upon 
the banks of the Thames.” Nor is this all. Native Princes and 
tlicir Courts not only encourage native Trade and native Arts, but 
under them, and because of their very weakness, public spirit and 
opinion flourishes ; all that constitutes the life of a people is 
strengthened j and though the Goverimient may occasionally be 
oppressive, heavier far is ,the yoke of “ our Institutions.” When 
in Oude— wdiere, contrary to what he was told to expect, he was 
surjniscd by finding a well cultivated country and a flourishing 
people, as also, wc may add, did a German traveller only a year or 
t\\D back — Bishop Ilebcr asked an intelligent Native if he wished to 
bceorae a subject of the British Governmeut? His reply was — 
“ Of all misfortunes keep me from that !” 

IMoreover, Lord Dalhousie’s new rule “ that on all occasions whore 
heirs natural sliall fail, the territory should be made to lapse,*’ in- 
volves a complete revolution in our dealings with Native States. 
For hitherto the very reverse has been our policy. Down to his Vice- 
Koyalty wc not only confirmed the Hindoo practice of adoption, f 

* In his pamphlet, Plea for the Princen of India. Eftinghani Wilson, 1853. 

t It will perhaps be useful here to explain the rationale oi the practice of adop- 
ti(in ; and that we cannot do better than in the langu.age of General Briggs:— 
“ A Hindoo’s land and property are equally divided amongst the childrp^f 
person dying, and wohld be equally divided, in case of no direct heirs, amongsi 
all collateral heirs. But to prevent division, and, in fact, the extinction of the in 
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where heirs natural failed, hut we pressed and forced the practice on 
dying Princes even where it was indifferent to them. 

In 1826 Dowlut Row Scindiah, Rajah of Gwalior, was ill and 
childless. Colonel Stewart, the Resident at his Court, and his 
assistant, passed months in urging him to adopt an heir; they 
reasoned, they argued, they insisted, they even annoyed and irritated 
the sick prince : for tlie pride of Scindiah had been broken. After | 
the downfall of the Peishwa, in whos*" defence his sword had not been 
drawn, the glory of the Mahratta race was, he felt, gone, and he 
was no longer the same man. So,- careless of the future, he repulsed 
all their entreaties, replying — “After my death you will be masters 
of every thing, and may do as you please;’' in March 1827, he 
died, hcirless. But Lord Amhrtst did not — as Lord Dalhousie now 
says we are bound in “all” such cases to do —seize on Gwalior as 
a “ lapsed” fief. On the contrary — h? disclaimed any right to 
regulate the Gwalior succession;” eagerly and gracefully be recog- 
nized the boy whom Scindiali’s favourite wife* adopted after his 
death. The reign of the youthful Sovereign was, however, brief ; he, 
too, died in 1812 ; childless also. Again the widow adopted ; again 
her adoption was recognized by the British Government, and the 
adopted boy is still Rajah of Gwalior. Nor when Lord Ellcnborough 
subsequently broke the power of the army, did he ever think of 
absorbing the State, though he had then a plausible excuse for ex- 
tinguishing it. 

As at Gwalior and with Scindiah, so at Indore and with Holkar. 
Mulhur Row Ilolkardied in 18,34 without any male child. A popu- 
lar movement raised Ilurree Ilolkur to the throne ; his elevation 
was at once recognised by the British Government. In 1841, he 
was ill and childless; the Governor-General pressed him to adopt an 

tegrity of estates, a person is permitted to adopt out of bis collateral heirs, one 
person to inherit the whole property. And not only is lie permitted to do so ; but 
after his death, in case of failure, his widow may : because a man in the vigour of 
life may be suddenly killed or taken away, without having adopted, or without the 
hope of having an heir of his own ; and his widow is permitted in that case to 
adopt, in order that the estate may be preserved in its integrity and disputes at 
law avoided. And a very convenient thing it is.” 

• In this case the right was exercised, not by the eldest, |?ut by the second wife, 
who, said Scindiah to Col. Stewart, when teased about the eventualities of his 
succession, “ was a women of sense.” 
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r. Unlike Scindiah, Holkar did so, and on his death, in 1844, the 
)ption was confirmed by the Paramount Power. Here also the 
ling Rajah lived only a few months; and, in 1845, Lord Ilardinge, 
'll new to Indian rule, wished to make the choice of a successor 
lear the appearance of a free act of grace on the part of the British 
ivernment.” But he never talked of absorbing the State of Indore, 
3 ause the Rajah had died leaving no heirs natural.’’ The Resi- 
iit, however, — by what was afterwards censured as his “ precipita- 
n,” but what was really his strong sense of the obligation of this 
;lit of adopti^, — defeated Lord Ilardinge’s design, and the 
session of the reigning Holkar “assumed,” to use his Lordship’s 
igiiage, “ more the form of a succession by legitimate right.” 

Nor are Gwalior and Indore the lOiily recent cases. In Bhopaul 
1820, the succession, on a vacancy without heirs, was at once filled 
> by the Local Representative, the late Sir John Malcolm, without 
eii any reference to the Supreme Government — to the intense 
light of the Puthans, who, to show their gratitude, •offered him 
eir swords and their lives. So also in Duttcah in 1840, in 
orcha in 1842, in Kota in 1828, in Banswarra in 1842, in Odey- 
irc-^ in the same year, in Uoongcrporc in 1846, and later still in 
erowlco. In all these States, under Lord Dalhousie’s law, the 
hiefs having died “ witliout heirs natural,” “ the territories should 
luebeen made to elapse” But in all the opposite course w^as 
iirsucd. The right of adoption was recognized and the States were 
reserved. 

If, then, this new theory, of what may be termed painless 
xtinction, is hereafter to be acted on by the British Government, 
fundamental change in the constitution of Indian policy will be 
oiinnenced, and India is a country in which experiments on society 
ire very dangerous. 

But even if our Supremacy would justify, either in law or morals, 
his theory and practice of subversion, look at the enormity of 
he operation, divide and detail it as the Indian Government 
may. The greater part of India is still in the possession of Native 
Princes ; they yet retain 700,000 square miles of territory ; they yet 

• Judging from a rep^ wade by Sir C. Wood receoUy to Mr. Otway, Lord 
Dalhouaie’g rule baa not to prevail in Rajpootana, because there the Native 
Dynasties are so ancient. The more correct reason would probably have been 
because they are conjointly so strong. 
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where heirs natural failed, but we pressed and forced the practice on 
dying Princes even where it was indifferent to them. 

In 1826 Dowlnt Row Scindiah, Rajah of Gwalior, was ill and 
childless. Colonel Stewart, the Resident at his Court, and his 
assistant, passed months in urging him to adopt an heir ; they 
reasoned, they argued, they insisted, they even annoyed and irritated 
the sick prince : for the pride of Scindiah had been broken. After 
the downfall of the Peishwa, in whose df‘fcnce his sword had not been 
drawn, the glory of the Mahratta race was, he felt, gone, and he 
was no longer the same man. So,- careless of the future, he repulsed 
all their entreaties, replying — “ After my death you will be masters 
of every thing, and may do as you please;” in March 1827, he 
died, heirless. But Lord Amhrtst did not — as Lord Dalhousie now 
says we are bound in “all” such cases to do— seize on Gwalior as 
a “ lapsed” fief. On the contrary — h? disclaimed any right “ to 
regulate the Gwalior succession;” eagerly and gracefully he recog- 
nized the boy whom Scindiah’s favourite wife* adopted after his 
death. The reign of the youthful Sovereign was, however, brief ; he, 
too, died in 1812 ; childless also. Again the widow adopted ; again 
her adoption was recognized by the British Government, and the 
adopted boy is still Rajah of Gwalior. Nor when Lord Ellen borough 
subsequently broke the power of the army, did he ever think of 
absorbing the State, though he had then a plausible excuse for ex- 
tinguishing it. 

As at Gwalior and with Scindiah, so at Indore and with Ilolkar. 
Mulhur Row Ilolkar died in 18.‘M without any male child. A popu- 
lar movement raised Ilurree Holkur to the throne ; bis elevation 
was at once recognised by the British Government. In 1841, he 
was ill and childless ; the Governor-General pressed him to adopt an 

tegrity of estates, a per>on is permitted to adopt out of his collateral heirs, one 
person to inherit the whole property. And not only is he permitted to do so ; but 
after his death, in case of failure, his widow may : because a man in the vigour of 
life may be suddenly killed or taken away, without having adopted, or without the 
hope of having an heir of his own ; and his widow is permitted in that case to 
adopt, in order that the estate may be preserved in its integrity and disputes at 
law avoided. And a very comenient thing it is.” 

♦ In this case the right was exercised, not by the eldest, by the second wife, 
who, said Scindiah to Col. Stewart, when teased about the eventualities of his 
succession, “ was a woman of sense.’^ 
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r. Unlike Scindiah, Ilolkar did so, and on his death, in 1844, the 
3 ption was confirmed by the Paramount Power. Here also the 
ling Rajah lived only a few months ; and, in 1845, Lord Hardinge, 
m new to Indian rule, wished to make the choice of a successor 
)ear the appearance of a free act of grace on the part of the British 
)vcrnment.” But he never talked of absorbing the State of Indore, 
^ausc the Rajah had died leaving no “ heirs natural.” The Resi- 
iit, however,— by what was afterwards censured as his “ precipita- 
iii,” but what was really his strong sense of the obligation of this 
;ht of adoption, — defeated Lord Ilardinge’s design, and the 
cession of the reigning Ilolkar “assumed,” to use his Lordship’s 
iguage, “ more the form of a succession by legitimate right.” 

Nor are Gwalior and Indore the only recent cases. In Bhopaul 
1820, the succession, on a vacancy without heirs, was at once filled 
) by the Local Representative, the late Sir John Malcolm, without 
en any reference to the Supreme Government — to the intense 
light of the Puthans, who, to show their gratitude,,offered him 
oil’ sw'ords and their lives. So also in Dutteah in 1810, in 
:3rcha in 1842, in Kota in 1828, in Banswarra in 1842, in Odey- 
)re* in the same year, in Doongerporc in 1846, and later still in 
erowlee. In all these States, under Lord Ualhousie’s law, the 
iiiefs having died “ without heirs natural,” “ the territories should 
IV e been made to elapse.” But in all the opposite course was 
irsued. The right of adoption was recognized and the States were 
re.scrved. 

If, then, this new theory, of what may be termed painless 
ttinction, is hereafter to be acted on by the British Government, 
fundamental change in the constitution of Indian policy will be 
ommenced, aud India is a country in which experiments on society 
re very dangerous. 

But even if our Supremacy would justify, either in law or morals, 
liis theory and practice of subversion, look at the enormity of 
he operation, divide and detail it as the Indian Government 
(lay. The greater part of India is still in the possession of Native 
’rinces ; they yet retain 700,000 square miles of territory ; they yet 

^ i ’i 

• Judging from a rep^ made by Sir C. Wood recently to Mr. Otway^^Lor^P 
lalhousie’# rule has not to prevail in Rajpootana, because there the 'Nativd 
Jynasties are so anoient. The more correct reason would probably baye 
lecause they are conjointly so strong. 
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possess a population of 53 millions of subjects, a revenue of 1 0 mil- 
lions sterling; armies 400,000 strong. All will not yidd without 
a struggle. We may be able to annex the Nizam’s dominions — 
absorb Oude — to subvert the Guicowar, without much bloodshed or 
great difficulty. Hut not the Rajpoot Princes, not the Buiidlecund 
Rajahs, not the Protected Sikh and the Hill States. There, we shall 
have to encounter brave soldiers, attached subjects, and a love of 
independence, preserved, in a remarkable manner, for centuries. This 
policy is, therefore, essentially a Avarlike policy,— it has bloodshed, 
and devastation, and conquest in prospect ; it is an expensive policy, 
—warfare is ever costly and hurthensome ; it is Sso an ambitious 
policy, an aggressive policy, aii intolerant policy, unworthy of the 
English crown and people, and<oontrary to the statutable enactments 
of Parliament itself. 

But, suppose it at last carried out ; suppose the British Government 
masters of all India, administering, or trying to administer, the 
affairs of 1,300,000 square miles of varied and diversified territory — 
ruling, or endeavouring to rule, 150 millions of people, still more 
varied and diversified, directly aocl immediately. How frightful the 
responsibility — how enormous the risk. At best we could only 
hope for safety ; success would require centuries to realize. But 
sliould the attempt fail — should we, in grasping at too much, lose 
all. Whore tlien would be our Oriental “ Mission,” for which 
policy excuses, and philanthropy reconciles itself to, these acts of 
injustice ? 

lo those who, like Mr. Campbell and Mr. Thoby Prinsep,* allege 
that our Indian difficulties arise from our not Jbeing complete masters 
of the whole area ot India, and avIio, like Lord Halhousie, argue in 
favour of losing no opportunity of subverting Native States, and 
annexing their territories to our dominions, may then be replied 

1. Considerations for our own safety, arising, in the judgment of 
the eminent authorities already quoted, from the maintenance 
of the authority of our Native Allies. 

2. The limited and restricted character of our SupremacA', and the 
tendency whicli an avowal of our intention to disregard those 
limitations and restrictions has to degenerate our Government 
to one of mere unlicensed and uncontrolled power and force, 

* In his pamphlet, TAe Indian Ques/ion in 1853. 
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3. The moral advantages of a strict adherence to good faith, of a 
generous interpretation of treaties, and of a liberal course of 
policy towards our inferiors. 

4. The risk, as experience warns us, that we run of only increasing 
our financial difficulties by extensions of our territories. 

5. The magnitude of the task of adding to our dominions a 
greater area than that we already rule. 

G. The evil effects which the immense extension of patronage at 
home, consequent on the further employment of European 
agency in our new acquisitions, may produce by increasing the 
power of home authorities. 

7. The danger to England as well as to India which a successful 
resistance in any one case ma> originate and produce. 

8. The injustice, the slaughter, and the cost of pursuing such a 

policy. * 

0. The hopelessness of promoting the improvement and happiness 
either of our old or our new territories by such means. 

It is idle to urge that the countries and subjects of naUve 
l)rinccs would be benefited by the change. Such an argument, 
used as a rule of policy, w'ould justify almost any aggression, and 
might, with equal validity, be applied to the destruction, as to the 
extension of our Indian Empire. There are, no doubt. Native States 
in India where few evidences can be seen of intelligence, spirit, 
or improvement in their governments. But the unhappiness and 
misery of their people is too large an inference to deduce from a state 
of apathy and indifference on the part of these Courts ; caused chiefly, 
it may be, by our interference with the proper sphere of their duties. 
For even in ill ruled Native States the princes arc under the controul, 
to a large extent, of native public opinion, of native public spirit, and, 
when necessary, of native public resistance ; wherein lie their subjects’ 
security. Nor is it to be forgotten, as evidence of the actual condition 
of the people of such States, that they are not adscripti gleba — they 
arc not slaves. No extradition law follows them into our provinces; 
they may emigrate from oppression ; they may fly from misrule ; they 
may find, if they can, happiness^ and prosperity in the adjoining 
British territories. But, even from those principalities most seriously 
charged by Us with bad government, the Ryots do fiot fly. On the 
contrary, there is a steady flow of emigration from British provinces. 
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into both the Nizam’s and the King of Oude’s territories. Yet 
people do not, either in India or in Ireland, by preference shun com- 
fort and well doing, or shuffle on in misery and hardship. 

But- -finally— it is not ill ruled Native States that we have com- 
menced to subvert. The Sattara State was prosperous and well-doing ; 
its princes were prudent and economical ; they spent their revenues 
beneficently on roads, bridges, and other public works ; nor did they 
over spend themselves, for they had elways large cash balances both 
in their public and private treasuries. Their administration drew 
down the applause of Residents, of the Bombay Government, of 
the Supreme Government, of the Court of Directors, of the Board 
of Controul ; it produced them laudatory and flattering epistles, and 
procured for them complimeutarjr presents of jewelled swords and 
model field-pieces. Better still, their rule was blessed with the 
contentment and the prosperity of their subjects ; and unques- 
tionably,” said Sir George Clerk, in 1848, “ a Native Government 
conducted as that of Sattara has been a source of strength to the 
British Government.” Neither the happy and prosperous condition 
of the country and people, nor the just and praiseworthy government 
of its princes, could, however, save Sattara. I take tliis fitting oppor- 
tunity,” said Lord Dalhousie, in pronouncing his unworthy sentence 
against it, “ of recording my strong and deliberate opinion, that in 
the exercise of a wise and sound policy, the British Government is 
bound not to put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory' or revenue as may from time to time present 
themselves and Sattara “fell, unwept, without a crime.” But 
though territory was acquired, revenue —fitting punishment for the 
greedy— has been lost. And, by the latest accounts, the new British 
function.'ivief there— disappointed of profit— are racking the Sattara 
ryots, are compelling the Sattara gentry to exhibit the titles of 
their estates, and are resuming lands in the proprietary archives of 
which they can discover, or imagine themselves to discover, anv 
legal defects or insufficiencies. 

It is not, therefore, to improve the condition of their people that 
Native States are to be overthrown. It is (in serious truth) to 
gratify a vaulting ambition thaf o’erleaps itself; and may, if not 
now restrwned by Parliamentary interference, etidanger everything 
in India. 
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“Thr operation of Mr. Pitt’s new law produced occasion for an- 
other legislative interference. In passing that law, two objects were 
very naturally pursued. To avoid the imputation of what was repre- 
sented as the heinous guilt of Mr. Fox’s bill, it was necessary, that 
the principal part of the power should appear to remain in the hands 
of the Directors. For ministerial advantage, it was necessary, that 
it should in reality be all taken away, 

blinds drenched with terror arc easily deceived. Mr. Fox’s bill 
threatened the Directors with evils which to them, at any rate, were 
not imaginary. And with much art, and singular success, other 
moil were generally made to believe, that it was fraught with mischief 
to the nation. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill professed to differ from that of his rival, chiefly in 
this very point, that while the one destroyed the power of the Di- 
rectors, the other left it almost entire. The double purpose of the 
minister was obtained, by leaving them the forms, while the sub- 
stance was taken away. In the temper into which the mind of the 
nation had been artfully brought, the deception was easily passed. 
And vague and ambiguous language was the instrument. The terms, 
in which the functions of the Board of Control were described, 
implied, in their most obvious import, no great deduction from the 
former powers of the Directors. They were susceptible of an inter- 
pretation which took away the whole. 

In all arrangements between parties of which the one is to any 
considerable degree stronger than the other, all ambiguities in the 
terms are sooner or later forced into that interpretation which is most 
favourable to the strongest party, and least favourable to the weakest. 
The short-sighted Directors understood not this law of human 
nature ; possibly saw not, in the terms of the statute, any meaning 
beyond what the^ desired to see ; that which the authors ot the 
terms appeared, at the time, to have as ardently at heart as them- 
selves. 
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The Directors had not enjoyed their imaginary dignities long, 
when the Board of Control began operations which surprised them ; 
and a struggle which they were little able to maintain, immediately 
ensued. Tlie reader is already acquainted with the disputes which 
arose on the payment of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot; and on 
the appointment of a successor' to Lord Macartney, as Governor of 
Fort St, George. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Boss had been guilty of what the Directors 
considered an outrageous contempt of their authority, In July, 1 785, 
they dictated a severe reprimand. The Board of Control altered the 
dispatch, by striking out the censure. The dignity of the Directors 
was now touched iu a most sensible part. “ The present occasion,” 
they said, appeared to them so' momentous, and a submission on 
their })art so destructive of all order and subordination in India, that 
they must take the liberty of informing the Bight Ilononrnble Board 
that no dispatch can be sent to India w hich does not contain the 
final decision of the Directors on Lieutenant-Colonel Ross,” The 
Board of Control, it is probable, deemed the occasion rather too 
delicate for the scandal of a struggle. It could well afford a com- 
promise: and crowned its compliance, in this instance, with the fol- 
lowing comprehen.8ivc declaration, “ Wo trust, however, that by this 
acquiescence, it will not be understood that we mean to recognise 
any power in you to transmit to India either ceu-surc or approbation 
of the conduct of any servant, civil or military, exclusive of the con- 
trol of this Board that is to say, they were not to retain the 
slightest authority, in any other capacity than that of the blind and 
passive instruments of the superior power. 

These eas ‘S are a few, out of a immbor, detached for. the purpose 
of giving greater precision to the idea of the struggle which for a 
time the Court of Directors were incited to maintain with the Board 
of Control. At Inst an occasion arrived which carried affairs to a 
crisis. In 178/, the democratical party in Holland rose to the de- 
termination of throwing off the yoke of the aristocratical party. As 
usual, the English government interfered, and by the strong force of 
natural tendency, in favour of the aristocratical side. The French 
government, witli equal zeal, espoused the cause of the opposite 
party ; and a war was threatened between England and France. The 
Directors took the alarm ; petitioned for an augmentation of military 
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force ; and four royal regiments, destined for that service, were im- 
mediately raised. Happily the peace with France was not inter- 
rupted. The Directors were of opinion that, now, the regiments 
were not required. The Board of Control, however, adhered to its 
original design. The expense of conveying the troops, and the 
expense of maintaining them in India, would be very great. The 
finances of the Company were in their usual state of extreme pressure 
and embarrassment. This addition to their burdens the Directors 
regarded as altogether gratuitous ; and tending to nothing but the 
gradual transfer of all military authority in India from the Company 
to the minister. Their ground appeared to be strong ; by an act 
winch passed in 1781, they were exempted from the payment of any 
troo])S which were not sent to IiTdia upon their requisition. They 
resolved to make a stand, refusing to charge the Company with the 
expense of the ministerial regiments. The Board of Control main- 
tained that, by the act of 1784, it received the j)Ower, upon the 
refusal of the Company to concur in any me.asurc which it deemed 
expedient for the government of India, to order the expense of tha 
measure to be defrayed out ■•of the territorial revenues. The Di- 
rectors, looking to the more obvious, and, at the time of its passing, 
the avowed meaning of the act, which professed to confirm, not to 
annihilate the “ chartered rights of the Company,” denied the con- 
struction which was now imposed upon the words. They took the 
opinion of several eminent lawyers, who, looking at the same points 
with themselves, rather than the unlimited extent to which the 
terms of the act were capable of stretching, declared that the pre- 
tensions of the ministers were not authorized by law. 

The question of the full, or limited, transfer of the government of 
India, was to be determined. The minister, therefore, resolved to 
carry it before a tribunal on whose decision he could depend. On 
the 25th of February, 1 788, he moved the House of Commons for 
leave to bring in a bill. When the meaning of an act is doubtful, 
or imperfect, the usual remedy is a hill to explain and amend. Be- 
side the confession of error which that remedy appears to imply, a 
confession not grateful to ministerial sensibility, something is under- 
stood to be altered by that proceeding in the matter of the law. 
Now, the extraordinary powers, to which the claim was at this time 
advance^!, might, it was probable, be more easily allowed, if they were 
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believed to be old powers, already granted, than new powers, on 
which deliberation, for the first time, was yet to be made. For this, 
or for some other reason, tlie ministers did not bring in a bill to 
explain and amend their former act, but a bill to declare its meaning. 
The business of a legislature is to make laws. To declare the mean- 
huj of the laws, is the business of a judicatory. What, in this case, 
tlie ministers therefore called upon the parliament to perform, was 
not an act of legislation, but an act of judicature. They called upon 
it successfully, of course, to supersede the courts of justice, and to 
usurp the decision of a question of law ; to confound, in short, the 
two powers, of judicature and legislation. 

In the speech, in which Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in the 
bill by means of which this act of judicature was to be performed, it 
was, he declared, incomprehensible to him, that respectable men of 
the law should have questioned that interpretation of the statute of 
J 78-1 for which he contended, “ In his mind nothing could be more 
clear, than that there was no one step tliat could have been taken 
previous to passing the act of 1/84, by the Court of Directors, 
touching the military and political concerns of India, and also the 
collection, management, and a})pIication of the revenues of the terri- 
torial possessions, that the Commissioners of the Board of ('ontrol 
had not now a right to take by virtue of the powers and authority 
vested in them by the act of 1784.” 

If every power which had belonged to the Directors, might be 
exerted by the Board of Control, against the consent of the Directors ; 
hut the Directors could not exercise the smallest political power 
against the consent of the Board of Control, it is evident that all 
political power was taken away from the Directors. The present 
declaration of Mr. Pitt, with regard to the interpretation of his act, 
was, therefore, directly contradictory to his declarations in 1783, 
when he professed to leave the power of the Directors regulated, 
rather than impaired. 

Mr!*^touiidas, the President of the Board of Control, spoke a 
langtiage still more precise. “ It was the meaning, he afiirmed, of 
the act of 1 784, that the Board of Control, if it chose, might apply 
the whole revenue of India to the purposes of it^ defence, without 
leaving to the Company a single rupee.” 

The use to which the minister was, in this manner, about to coil- 
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vert the parliament, the opponents of the bill described as full of 
alarm. To convert the makers of law into the interpreters of law, 
was, itself, a circumstance in the highest degree suspicious ; involved 
in it the destruction of all certainty of law, and by necessary conse- 
(picnce of all legal government. To convert into a judicature the 
British parliament, in which influence made the will of the minister 
the governing spring, was merely to erect an all-powerful tribunal, 
by which every iniquitous purpose of the minister might receive its 
fulfilment. The serpentine path, which the minister had thus 
(qiencd, was admirably calculated for the introduction of every 
fraudulent measure, and the accomplishment of every detestable 
design. He finds an object with^a fair complexion ; lulls suspicion 
asleep by liberal professions ; frames a law in terms so indefinite as 
to be capable of stretching to the point in view ; watches his oppor- 
tunity ; and, when that arrives, calls upon an obedient parliament, 
to give his interpretation to their words. By this management, may 
be gained, with little noise or observation, such acquisitions of 
})(nver, as, if openly and directly pursued, would at least produce a 
clamour and alarm. 

When, however, the opponents of the bill contended that tlie act 
did not warrant the interpretation whicli the Legislature was now 
called upon to affix ; they assumed a weaker ground. They showed, 
indeed, that the act of 1784, was so contrived ns to afford strong 
appeuranccs of the restricted meaning from which the Minister 
wished to he relieved ; such appearances as produced general decep- 
tion at the time but it was impossible to show, that the terms of 
the act were not so indefinite, as to be capable of an interpretation 
wbieh involved every power of the Indian Government. 

It was indeed true, that when a law admits of two interpretations, 
it is the maxim of the courts of law, to adopt that interpretation 
which is most in favour of the party against whom the law is sup- 
posed to operate. In rarliainent, the certain maxim is, to adopt 
that interpretation which is most favourable to the minister. 

* Mr. Baring said, that “when the bill of 1784 waa in agitation, it had not 
been intimated to the Directors, that the bill gave any snob power to the Com- 
nnsaiontrs of Control, as was now contended for : if they had so \indorstood it, 
they would not have given their support to a bill that tended to annihilate the 
Company, and deprive them of all tijeir rights and powers." Pari. Hist, 
xjvii. 67, 
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The memory of the minister was well refreshed with descriptions 
of the dreadful ctfccfs which he said would flow from the powers 
transferred to the minister by the bill of Mr. Fox. As the same or 
still greater powers were tiansfcrred to the minister by his own, so 
tlmy were held in a way more alarming and dangerous. Under the 
jji'oposed act of Mr. Fox, they would have been avowedly held. 
Under the act of Mr, Pitt, they were held in secret, and by fraud. 
Be.side the difference, between powers exercised avowedly, and powers 
exercised under a cover and by fraud, there was one other difference 
between tliC bill of Mr. Fox and that of Mr. Pitt. The bill of Mr. 
Fox transferred the power of the Company to commissioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament. The bill of Mr. Pitt transferred them to 
cominisbionors appointed by the' King. For Mr. Pitt to say that 
commissioners chostm by the Parliament were not better than com- 
missioners chosen by the King, was to say that Parliament was so 
completely an instrument of bad government, that it was worse cal- 
culated to produce good results than the mere arbitrary will of a 
King. All those who asserted that the bill of Mr. Pitt was preferable 
to that of Mr. Fox, arc convicted of holding, however they may dis- 
avow, that remarkable opinion. 

Tile declaratory bill itself professed to leave the commercial powers 
of the Company entire. Hero, too, profession was at variance with 
fact. Tli(' commercial funds of the Company were blended with 
the political. The pow^r of appropriating the one, was the power of 
ai)proprialiug the whole. The military and political stores were pur- 
chased in England with the produce of the commercial sales. The 
rresidciicics abroad had the power of drawing upon the domestic 
treasury to r vast amount. The bill, therefore, went to the confisca- 
tion of the whole of the Company’s property. It was a bill for 
taking the trading capital of a Company of merchants, and placing 
it at tlic disposal of the ministers of the crown. 

Besides these objections to the general ipowers assumed by the 
hill, the particular measure in contemplation was severely arraigned. 
To send out to India troops, called the King’s, when troops raised 
by the Company in India could be so much more cheaply maintained 
was an act on w'hich the mischievousness of all unnecessary expense 
stamped the marks of the greatest criminality, t That criminality 
obtained a clmracter of still deeper atrocity, when the end was con- 
sidered, for which it was incurred, It was the increase of cro\rn 
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patronage, by the increase of that army which belonged to the 
crown. And what was the use of that patronage ? To increase that 
dependence upon the crown which unites the Members of the Iloiise 
of Common^, in a tacit confederacy for their own benefit, against all 
political improvement. 

Another objection to the troops was drawn from what was called 
the doctrine of the constitution : that no troops should belong to the 
King, for which parliament did not annually vote the money. 

Some of the Directors professed, that though the powers, darkly 
conveyed by the Act of 1 784, were not altogether concealed from 
tlicm at the time ; they had given their consent to the hill, from the 
confidence they had in the good intentions of the ministry ; whom 
they never helieved to he capable of aiming at such extravagant 
powers as those which they now assumed. 

This body of arguments was encountered by the minister, first 
with the position that no interpretation of a law was to be admitted, 
which defeated its end. But what was the end of this law of his, 
was a question, from the solution of which lie pretty complclely 
abstained. If it was the good government of India; he did not 
attem})t the difficult task of proving that to //lis end the jiowers fur 
which he contended were in any degree comlueive. If it was the 
increase of ministerial infiucnce ; of their condueiveness to this end, 
no proof was required. 

To the charge that he had introduced his act, midcr professions 
of not adding to the inlluenee of the Crown, nor materially dimmisli- 
ing the powers of the Company ; professions which his present pro- 
ceedings completely belied : he made answer by asserting, broadly 
and confidently, that it was the grand intention of the act of 1/84 
to transfer the government of India from the Court of Dircetora to 
the Board of Control ; and that he had never held a language which 
admitted a different construction. 

Mr. Dundas denied, what was asserted on the part of the Com- 
pany, that for some time after the passing of the Act, the Board of 
Control had admitted its want of title to the powers whicli now it 
assumed. The Company offered to produce proof of their assertion at 
the bar of the llouse. The ministers introduced a motion, and ob- 
tained a vote that they should not be allowed. No further proof of 
the Company’s assertion, according to the rules of practical logic, 
ernild Mtinnallv reauired. 
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To show that the Board of Control had exercised the powers which 
it was thus proved that they had disclaimed, Mr. Duudas was pre- 
cipitated into the production of facts, which were better evidence of 
other points than that to which he applied them. He made the 
following statement: that in 1/85, the resources of the Company 
were so completely exhausted, as to be hardly equal to payment of 
the arrears which were due to the army : that the troops were so 
exasperated by the length of those arrears, as to be ripe for mutiny; 
and that the Board of Control sent orders to apply the Company’s 
money to the satisfaction of the troops, postponing payments of 
every other description. In this appropriation, however, was it not 
true, that the Directors, though reluctantly, did at last acquiesce ? 

Mr. Dundas further contended, that without the }) 0 wers in ques- 
tion, namely, the whole powers of government, the Board of Control 
would be a nugatory institution. 

If the whole powers of government, however, were necessary for 
the Board of Control, what tise was there for another governing 
body, without power? This was to have two governing bodies ; the 
one real, the other only in show. Of this species of duplication the 
effect is, to lessen the chances for good government, increase tlic 
chances for bad ; to weaken all the motives for application, honesty, 
and zeal in the body vested with power; and to furnish it with an 
ample screen, behind which its love of ease, power, lucre, vengeance, 
may be gratified more safely at the expense of its trust. 

To crown the ministerial argument, ]\Ir. Dundas .advanced, that 
the powers which were lodged with the Board of Control, how great 
soever they might be, were lodged without danger, because the Board 
was responsible to parliament. To all tho.se who regard the parlia- 
ment as substantially governed by ministerial influence, responsibility 
to parliament means res}>onsihility to the minister. The responsi- 
bility of the Board of Control to parliament, meant, according to 
this view of the matter, the responsibility of the ministry to itself. 
And all tho.se, among whom the authors of the present bill and their 
followers were to he ranked ns the most forward and loud, who 
denounced parliament as so corrupt, that it would have been sure to 
^lemploy, according to the most wicked purposes of the minister, the 
powers transferred to it by the bill of Mr. Fox, mhst have regarded 
as solemn mockery, (he talk, whether from their own lips, or those 
of other pcojile, about the responsibility of ministers to parliamciit. 
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Meeting the objections to the sending of King’s troops, Mr. Pitt 
confessed his opinion, that the army in India ought all to be on one 
establishment; and should all belong to the King; ncr did he 
scruple to declare, that it was in preparation for this reform that the 
troops were now about to be conveyed. 

With regard to the doctrine, called constitutional, about the 
necessity of an annual vpte of parliament for the maintenance of all 
troops kept on foot by the King, he remarked, that the Bill of 
Bights, and the Mutiny Act, the only positive laws upon the subject, 
ucrc so vague and indefinite (which is very true) as to be almost 
nugatory ; that one of the advantages attending the introduction of 
the present question would be, to excite attention and apjdy reform 
to that important but defective part of the constitutional law ; and 
that ho was ready to receive’ from any quarter the suggestion of 
checks upon any abuse to which the army, or the patronage of India, 
might appear to be exposed. 

If any persons imagined, that this language, about the reform of 
the constitutional law, would lead to any measures for that desirable 
end ; they were egrcgionsly deceived. Besides, was it any reason, 
because the law which pretended to guard the people from tlie abuse 
of a military power was inadequate to its ends, that tliereforo a iniU- 
tary force should now he created, more independent of Parliament 
than any which, under that law, had ns yet been allowed to exist ? 
d’liat any danger, however, peculiar to itself, arose from this army, 
it was, unless for the purpose of the moment, weak to pretend, 

Notwithstanding the immense influence of the Minister, so much 
suspicion was excited by the contrast between his former professions, 
and the unlimited power at which lie now appeared to be grasping, 
that the bill was carried through the first stages of its progress, by 
very small majorities. With a view to mitigate this nlarju, Mr. Pitt 
proposed that certain clauses should be added ; the first, to limit the 
number of troops, beyond which the orders of the Board of Control 
should not be obligatory on the East India Company ; the second, 
to prevent the Board from increasing the salary attached to any ofticc 
under the Company, except with the concurrence of Directors and 
Parliament ; the third, to prevent the Board, except with the s^me 
concurrence, frefin ordering any gratuity for services performed ; the 
fourth, to oblige the Directors annually to lay huforc Parliament the 
account of the Company’s receipts and disbursements. 
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The annexation of these clauses opened a new source of argument 
against the bill. A declaratory bill, with enacting clauses, involved, 
it was said, an absurdity which resembled a contradiction in terms. 
It declared that an act had a certain meaning : but a meaning limited 
by enactments yet remaining to be made. It declared that a law 
without limiting clauses, and a law with them, was one and the same 
thing. By the bill before them, if passed, the House would declare 
that certain powers had been vested in the Board of Control, and yet 
not vested, without certain conditions, which had not had existence, 
. Besides, if such conditions w^ere now seen to be necessary to prevent 
the powers claimed under the act from producing the worst of con- 
sequences, what W'as to be thought of tlie Legislature for granting 
such dangerous powers? It was asied, whether this was not so dis- 
graceful to the wisdom of parliament. If it saw not the danger ; so 
disgraceful to its virtue, if it saw it without providing the remedy, as 
‘to afford a proof, that no sucii powers in 1784 were meant by the 
Legislature to be conveyed ? 

A protest in the upper house, signed Portland, Carlisle, Devon- 
shire, Portchester, Derby, Sandwich, Cliohriondcley, Pnwis, Cartliff, 
Craven, Bedford, Loughborough, Fitzwilliam, Scarborougji, Buck- 
inghamshire,— fifteen lords — exhibits, on the subject of tlie patron- 
age, the following words : “The patronage of the Company — and 
this seems to be the most serious terror to the people of England — 
the Commissioners of Control enjoy in the worst mode, without that 
responsibility which is the natural security against malversation and 
abuse. They cannot immediately a])j)oint ; but they have that 
weight of recoinmendution and influence, which must ever inseparably 
attend on substantial power, and wdiicli, in the present case, lias not 
any where been attempted to be denied. — Nor is this disposal of 
patronage witnout responsibility the only evil that characterizes the 
system. All the high powers and prerogatives with which the com- 
missioners are vested, they may exercise invisibly — and thus, for a 
period at least, evade, perhaps in a great measure finally baffle, all 
political responsibility ; for they have a power of administering to 
their clerks and other officers an oath of secrecy framed for the 
occasion by themselves ; and they possess in the India House the 
suspicious instrument of a Secret Committee, bound to them by an 
oath.”— Wilson* s Hktorif of India^ vol, 5. p. 84. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE EVIDENCE 


GIVEN BEFORE 

THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 


The Committee of the House of Lords, in reporting the Evidence 
taken before them, remark, “ that the general tendency of that 
Evidence is favourable to the present system of administering the • 
affairs of India.” They seem to have been led to this conclusion 
mainly by the evidence of Mr. J. S. Mill. It is not without great 
ditlidence that I venture to question opinions that come from such a 
lugh authority, and I should not do so, hut from a conviction that 
tlie more this important subject is sifted the better for the public 
interests. 

Mr. Mill is questioned as to the relative advantage of a single and 
of a double Government, and he pronounces decidedly in favour of a 
“ dovble Government.” Now there is ground of comjilaiut that this 
(piestioii is much clouded by the use of loose phraseology. Mr. 
iMill admits that the Court of Directors has no power to do of them- 
selves any act whatever, and that the law compels them on all 
occasions to yield obedience to the mandates of the Board of Control, 
and yet he speaks as if the one body had co-ordinate authority with 
the otlier, and as if the power of government was divided between 
them. So Lord Ellenborougli, while he proposed to strip the Court 
of Directors of the only vestige which the law lias left them of 
independence, — mz. undivided control over the home Treasury — 
still spoke of the necessity of retaining a double government for 
India. But it is manifestly an abuse of language to call that a 
Government whi«hlias none of the attributes of govemincnt— which 
caimot commai^d, but which must obey. A double agency for 
carrying on a Government is a very dillVrcnt thing from a double 
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Government. The Government of India is in that Board which 
the law empowers “ to superintend, direct, and control all acts and 
operations and concerns’* which relate to India, and the affairs of 
that Government are carried on by a double agency. 

But not only does Mr, Mill insist that that body which is bound 
to obey, is co-ordinate with the body whose function it is to com- 
mand, but he contends that the public should be taught to believe 
in the fiction. “It seems to me important,” be says, “that the 
Court should not be led to consider themselves, or he considered 
hy the public, and by the people of India as a subordinate, but as a 
co-ordinate body.”* What is this but saying it is expedient that 
the public— I beg to be forgiven for the coarseness oftlie expression 
—should be led to believ6 a lie ? ISor if we were called upon for a 
strict definition of the word subordinate, should we not answer by 
* saying that the individual, or the body, is subordinate which is 
hound by law under penalties to yield implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of another body ; and this is precisely the relation in which 
the Court of Directors is plaeed by the Board of Control. 

The subordinate Presidencies in India are, in strict propriety of 
speech, called Governments, because, though hound to obey the 
orders of the Supreme Government, yet in the absence of those 
orders, they exercise all the attributes of government within their 
respective circles ; but tlie Court of Directors is shorn of all such 
attributes— its simple duty, as defined by law, is to suggest measures 
for the consideration of tlie Board of Control, and to promulgate to 
the Governments in India the measures which that Board may 
sanction. It is just conceivable that, under the present system, a 
benefit might arise from getting the public to believe that which is 
not, provided we could be sure that they would never know tlie truth ; 
hut when cit^ier from the publication of records, or from other 
sources, the public come to be informed that measures, which were to 
all appearance, measures of the Court of Directors, were so utterly 
repugnant to the judgment and feelings of that body, that they 
would rather have gone to prison than authenticate them, what 
possible advantage could arise from making the public and the people 
of Incliavbelieve that they have, as a co-ordinate autliority, originated 
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or approved of such measures? For example : —not long ago the 
two authorities were at daggers drawn upon the subject of the titular 
king of Delhi, the Board of Control seeking to support the Govern- 
ment of ludia in an infringement upon the chartered rights of that 
pageant, the Court of Directors, almost by an unanimous vote, so 
stiffly resisting the encroachment, that ** several of them were fully 
prepared to go to prison rather than sign an order which they thought 
to be grossly unjust.*’^ Now, if the Board had persisted in this 
gross injustice, would not the only consolation to the Directors under 
such circumstances, have been a knowledge— common to them and to 
the public— that they were acting hy compulsion as subordinates, and 
not willingly as principals ? Legal fictions are found to be mischie- 
vous, and we are getting rid of them as fast as possible ; and yet it 
is seriously proposed to maintain, as good in itself, a fiction of 
Government, under which a Minister of the Crown may at any time 
])erpetratc gross injustice” upon India, in the name of the Court of 
Directors ; for be it remembered, that after having forced their 
measures upon the Court of Directors, the Board of Control gets 
belund a screen ; tln^ obnoxious orders are not stamped by the joint 
sigiiatares of the two co-ordinate authorities, but only by the one 
wliich may have reprobated them. If the measures of the Board of 
Control are good, should it not have credit for them ? if they are 
bad, sliould it be allowed scape-goats ? 

rdr. Mill is decidedly of opinion that there is a better security for 
tlie good government of India in a system which gives to one body 
the name, and to the •other the reality of power, than in another 
system, which should vest the name and the reality in the same body. 

“ I think,” he says,f the feet that all Indian proceedings are 
rc\ lowed by two separate authorities, indepeudeut of one another, is 
a much greater security for good government than would exist under 
any system by which those two bodies arc merged into one. The 
double revision by persons of a different class, in a different positior), 
and probably with different prepossessions, tends greatly to promote 
a due and rigid examination. 

Any alteration whieh plaocdt the control of the Government in 
some one authority, instead of being between two, w'ould, I think, be 
for the worse. 

“ I think * ♦ * * that the advantages now derived § from 

tlie division of tl^e governing body into two parts— the one having 
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tlje initiative, and the other tlie ultimate control -would not be 
obtained under the system of a Minister and Council. In 
the first place, there is now not only an examination by two 
authorities, but successive examinations by two sets of competent 
subordinates. Tf the body were but one, there would be only one 
set of subordinates ; and that is not a trifling consideration, but in 
practice a very important one. In the next place, if the Minister of 
the Crown were President of the co-ordinate body, whether it were 
called Court of Directors or Council of India, be would have, not as 
, at present, substantially a mere veto, but substantially the initiative, 
as the Chairman now lios; and in that ease the Council would not 
be under anything like responsibility, and would not exercise any- 
thing like the same power that the Court of Directors do.” 

AVhen asked whetlicr he would carry the same principle into effect 
in every case, Mr. Mill .answers,* “lam inclined to think that a' 
double Covernment would be nseftd wherever it was necessary to 
have a body of a permanent character, specially conversant with a 
^ subject not generally studied by politicians in this country, while at 
the same time, the general Government of the country must have a 
voice. I should conceive that there might be a great advantage from 
having somebody analogous to the court of Directors, as a Council, 
to assist the Colonial Minister.” 

But a permanent Council to assist a Colonial Minister, docs not 
involve the principle of a double government. Mr. Mill does not pro- 
pose to create a Colonial Company for the purpose of ostensibly 
vesting the Government of the Colonies in that body, and then really 
vesting the Government in a Minister of the Crown, and giving that 
Minister tbe power of exercising despotic authority, whenever he 
pleases, over the Colonies, in disguise. That is what the law, as it 
now stands, enables the Minister for India^ to do. A permanent 
Council to assist the Minister for India in governing India, is precisely 
the scheme that has been propounded by every opponent of the 
double government. There is nothing in Mr. Mill’s reasoning to 
controvert the position, that if a double Government be good for 
India, it is good for the whole empire. 

It is good for India, Mr. Mill says,t because peculiar qualifications 
are required for the government of India. ” The study of India must 
be' as much a profession in itself, as law or medicine it is “essential 
that the administration of India should he carried .on by men who 
^ have been trained in the subordinate offices, and have studied India 
as it w'cre professionally.” These necessary qualifications abound, 
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says Mr. Mill, in the Court of Directors ; they are scanty in the 
Board of Control. What then is the legitimate conclusion from these 
premises ? Surely, that the Government ought to be in the hands 
of the qualified body— hut that body, Mr. Mill admits, has “ in 
reality no substantial power, except what it derives from the force of 
its reasons.”* 

Now it is conceivable that good might arise if this qualified body 
was eftt into two; one division of it being sent up to assist the 
Minister in reviewing the dispatches which would be prepared by the 
other half sitting at the India House ; but what shall we say of a 
system, or of eulogies upon a system, which enables the uninstructed 
to mar at their pleasure, the work of the instructed ? Surely this is 
reversing the usual order of things — it is, as it were, compelling the 
tutor to send his lessons to be corrected hj the pupils ? ^ The advan- 
tages which are said to arise from a double revision of all Indian pro- 
ceedings, presuppose the employment of two sets of equally compe- 
tent minds upon the work ; but in the Board of Control there is not 
at this moment a single individual who ever set his foot in India, and 
yet this Board has the power, and exercises that power at its dis- 
cretion, of overruling “the opinions of persons who,” says Mr. Mill, 

‘ from their position and their previous life have made a study of 
Indian subjects, and acquired experience in them.” 

The only weapon, says Mr. Mill, which the Directors can effec- 
tually use against the domination of the Board, is that of “reason.” 
“The initiativef being given to one body, and a veto to the otlier, 
and the Imdy over wliich the veto can be exercised having in reality 
no substantial power, except that which it derives from the force of 
its reasons, it is under very strong inducements to put reason on its 
side if it can. If the despatches, which originate with the Court of 
Directors, arc not well grounded in reason, they carry no weight with 
the Board. The Court of Directors does not, and cannot exercise any 
effective share in the Government, except in so far as it takes care to 
have reason on its side. Having this instrument of power, and no 
other, it has the strongest motive to use that instrument to the 
utmost ; nud in doing so, it is a most efficient check upon the body 
which has the ultimate power, because that power being sure to have 
all subjects brought before it, with the result of the full consideration 
and concentrated judgment of a body which, from its constitution, 
has commanded that special knowledge and information whicli the 
President of thetBoard of Control in general has not, the President is 
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under great inducements not to set aside the judgment of this com- 
paratively well-informed body, luilcss he can give as strong, or 
stronger, reasons on the contrary side.’* 

Now we might, in the first place, be led to conclude from this 
language, that the power of the Board of Control was confined to a 
suspensive veto upon the proceedings of the Court of Directors ; but 
that body has not only power to forbid that which the Directors 
think ought to be done, but it lias the power of compelling them to 
do that against which their judgment and conscience revolt. Next, 
it assumes that the Board of Control may always be influenced by 
sound reasoning. But no one knows better than Mr. Mill, that 
what may be very good reasoning to that body, which he tells us 

has special knowledge and informMion,” is no reasoning at all to 
the other body, which is wanting in those requisites. Bor example, 
upon no subject has more cogent reasoning been employed than upon 
the dangers which will—sooncr or later — spring out of our levelling 
system of government ; but all the reasoning of Munro, of Elphiii- 
stone, of Metcalfe, of Malcolm, upon this subject, is so inucli waste 
paper at the Board of Control ; the prcvuiliiig opinion there is, that 
all native sovereigns, and with them the native aristocracies, should 
be swept from the face of the earth, and that if one native’s turban 
is seen peering over that of his fellows, it should be j)ut down to the 
common level. This arises from the fact, that tlicrc is not in the 
Controlliiig*lloard, that personal knowledge of the wants, wishes, 
feelings, character, and habits of the people of India, which abounded 
in the great statesmen whose judgments are set aside ; not because 
that Board can give as strong or stronger reasons on the contrary 
side, but simply because they want the information which could 
alone enable them to form an accurate judgment on the subject. 
Was it the sound reasoning” of the Court of Directors that 
induced the Board of Control to draw' in its horns in the matter of 
the King of Delhi? Not at all; it was not until public attention 
was in some measure drawn to the subject, by a vote carried in the 
Court of Proprietors to produce the papers, — not until it was known 
that some of the Directors were ready to brave the law rather than 
lend their names to what they considered to be “grossly unjust,” 
that that Board gave way. ‘ 

But Mr. Mill knows that upon one most important class of sub- 
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jects, vix., all that relates in any way to politics, tliere is no room for 
the ** sound reasoning” of the Court of Directors ; for the very law 
which professed to place the Government of India in that body, 
deprived it of all cognizance of matters relating to war and peace, 
to treaties and negociations with native states and princes in India, 
and other states and princes. So that the Board of Control in all 
such matters acts so despotically, that the President may, as admitted 
by Sir John Ilobhouse; order the Government of India to seize upon 
a neighbour’s territory, declare war, or make peace. In all such 
matters, the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors acts only 
ministerially ; it receives dispatches from India, and sends dispatches 
to India. But the dispatches received from India are forwarded 
unopened to the Board of Contilil, and the dispatches sent emanate 
from that Board.* It is a grave mistake, therefore, to say that 
“ all Indian proceedings are revised by two separate bodies.” A 
most important branch of these proceedings is entirely withheld 
from the so-called Governing body ; most important, for by this 
enactment the territories, rights, and^ interests of all the native 
princes, and chiefs of India, and their subjects, are, in fact, placed 
at the mercy of the Board of Control. It rests with that authority 
to declare what subjects are to come under the category of Secret. 
“ T))k power,” said Mr. Courtenay ,t ‘^in the period to which I can 
speak, was exercised very largely. I believe that certain very 
important discussions which took place in the Council of Fort 
William, in the year 1814, are still (viz. in 1832) kept secret from 
the Court of Directors.” * And is it not a fact, that all the proceed- 
ings regarding the conquest and administration of Scinde, proceed- 
ings involving manifest breaches of law, were recorded in the Secret 
Department ; and that when the Court of Directors was, after a 
lapse of time, invited to take part in some discussion respecting that 
country, it declined, upon the ground, that all previous proceedings 
on that subject had been kept from it through the agency of the 
Secret Department ? 

Keeping, then, in mind this fact, that the Legislature has confided 
to one authority unchecked power over one of the most important 
branches of the General Government; that it rests entirely with that 
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authority to determine wlmt questions shall come under the category 
of political ; how are we to understand Mr. Mill when he says, that 

“ any alteration which placed the control of the Government under 
some one authority, instead of leaving it divided between twoy would 
be for the worse? If,” he says,* “ you can have a body unconnected 
with the General Government of the country, and containing many 
persons who have made that department of public aifairs the busi- 
ness of their lives, as is the case witli the Court of Directors, there 
is much better discussion and much better .sifting of the matters 
committed to their charge, by havirig such a body, in addition to 
the ]\liijister of the Crown, than by having the Minister of the 
Crown without such a body, or the Minister of the Crown acting as 
Chairman of the body.” 

Cut there is no ‘‘sifting,” no discussion” when the Secret De- 
partment is brought into play. This competent body is then pushed 
off the stage. The question then is, whether it is better that all 
^ the proceedings of the Court of India should be sifted and discussed 
by one competent body, or whether only a portion of them should 
be reviewed by a competent body, to be re-rcviewed by a comparatively 
incompetent body ; the incompetents having the power to ride over 
the competents on all occasions, leaving the other portion without 
any sifting at all. And this question Mr. Mill seems to answer 
when he says,f “ It seems to me to be of the utmost importance to 
make provision in the constitution of the Government itself, for 
compelling those who have the governing power to listen to and to 
take into consideration the opinions of j)crsons who, from their pre- 
vious life, have made a study of Indian subjects.” 

Some compulsory enactment, then, is necessary, in order to insure 
attention to the o))inions of those who are competent to give opinions ; 
and liow can this object be better attained than by placing such 
persons in close contact with him who requires to be advised; in 
other words, by framing the constitution of tlie Home Government 
upon tlic model of the Government abroad ? The Governor-General 
is obliged to read what his Council write, and to hear what they 
say ; and their opinions have weight, because they can be supported 
by a vote. AVhy, if the Government in India is entrusted to a single 
anthority, should it be necessary to carry it on by a double agency in 
England ? 

Tlie pertinency of this question will be acknowledged, when we 
consider the functions which each of these authoilties has to dis- 
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From the stress which Mr. Mill lays upon the privilege of 
the initiative,” one might be led to think that it was the practice 
for the Court of Directors to originate measures for India — in other 
words, that India was governed from England ; but he corrects that 
irnj)ression, for he tells us,* that “ there are very few acts of the 
(Government of India which it is possible for the authorities here 
to set aside when they are once done. * * * # In most of the 
political measures of a general character, they have very little power 
of interfering with efiect or advantage after the thing is done ; they 
have, however, a great power of making usefnl comments, which 
may serve as instructions for subsc(jncnt cases of the same kind ; and 
it seems to me the greatest good that the Home authorities can do, is 
to comment freely on the proceedings of tire Local Authorities ; to 
criticise them well, and lay dowm general principles for the guidance 
of tlie government on suhsetpicnt occasions but Mr. Mill admits, f 
“ that there is less disposition now to lay down general principles 
tlian there was formerly.” 

This is quite in harmony with the admission made, when the 
India (piestion was under discussion in 1832, by the Directors them- 
selves, | “ III the ordinary course of administration,” they say, “much 
must be left to the discretion of the Local Governments ; and unless 
npon (piestioim of general policy and personal cases, it rarely occurs 
that instructions from Home can reach India before the lime for 
acting upon them is gone by.” The same language was held at tlic 
Hoard of (xmtrol : After all the labour and thought that may ha\e 
been bestowed upon Indian atVairs by the authorities at Home, I am 
of opinion,” said Mr. Jones, “ that India must nevertheless be 
goiorned in India.” § 

It is the Government abroad, then, that has tlie real “ initiative.” 
Measures originate, and are carefully discussed, in the tirsl instance, 
by the (diiil and JMilitiiry Provincial Authorities, or by diplomatic 
agents; they are then in a great many instances re-discussed by 
subordinate Boards ; from the subordinate Board tliey come to the 
buperior Board, where they are finally considered and disposed of. 
It is in this ripe state that measures conic before the Home Autho- 
lities. Are two separate Boards, then, really required for the work 
of “ commenting ” upon measures, which have been already so 
thoroughly sifted by the Local Authorities. If two, why not three ? 
What is the use of our elaborate apparatus of Government in India, 
if all their proceedings need to be put through two crucibles before 
they arc finally stamped ? “I cannot but believe,” said an authority 
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to which Mr. Mill will be the first to defer,* “ that a control exer- 
cised on the spot, must be infinitely more efficient than any control 
that can possibly be established in England. The perception of any 
thing wrong would be much more immediate, as well as much more 
complete, and the remedy would be much more promptly and 
effectually applied.” 

The legitimate inference from this opinion, the soundness of which 
no one, I am persuaded, will question, seems to be, that wc should 
endeavour to throw as much of the work of control ns possible upon 
the Superior Local Authority ; and in proportion as we do this, we 
weaken the argument for maintaining duplicate controlling establish- 
ments at home. 

But does this duplicate system give facilities for the redress of 
wrongs that may have been comiffitted by the Superior Local Au- 
thority ? The unfortunate Ameers of Scinde applied to one Governor- 
General to redress the wrongs which had been inflicted upon them 
by his predecessor. He referred them to the Home Authorities. 
They, in consequence, applied in the first instance, through accredited 
agents, to the Prime Minister ; the Prime Minister referred the agents 
to the President of the Board of Control ; tlie President of the Board 
of Control refeiTed them to the Court of Directors ; and the Di- 
rectors, in whom the Govcnimcnt of India is said to be vested, with 
all the inclination, having no pow'cr to interfere in their belialf, re- 
ferred them back to the Govcrnor-Gencral.t Tlie })Oor supplicants 
returned home unheard, and filled with astonishment at the ingenious 
manner in which Indian rulers contrive to evade responsibility for 
their acts. 

Have we not proof here— and the proof can be easily multiplied— 
of the truth of two things. Firstly; That the leading vice of 
the pfesent system is, as Mr. Wynn remarked in 1833, the absence 
of all directi responsibility ; and secondly, that the most careful 
recordation is not, as Mr. Mill supposes, one of the best secu- 
rities that can be offered for good Government. Seeing, indeed, 
that all proceedings were as carefully recorded in the earlier periods 
of our rule, when w'e had, notoriously, an extremely had Government 
in India, as they arc now, one wonders to see such an opinion 
broached; the more particularly when we remember that this 
recordation is only a register of the opinions and deeds of the govern- 
* Evidence of J. S. Mill, Esq., 1832, Public, p. 61. 
t Sciude Blue-Book. $ Evidences, p. 301. 
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Ing class, that it contaiiis, of necessity, no allusion to the wants and - 
wishes of tlie class governed. In these records, we tell our own story ; 
bnt the story of those who are affected by our Government is not 
told at all ; or if it be told, it is told with our own gloss upon it. 

It will be easy to shew that when the local autly^rities and the 
Home Authorities are bent upon a common object, the most complete 
system of record is no bar whatever to the perpetration of enormous 
injustice. For example, Mr. Mill,* in answer to a question, enumerates 
the various channels through which the proceedings passed, in the 
case of the deposed llajah of Sattara ; and the inference whicli the 
Committee is left to draw from this statement is, that tliat case was so 
carefully sifted, and so impartially considered, as to make it i)i the 
highest degree improbable that auiy injustice could have been done in 
it. Nevertheless, it is indisputable that, whether from intention or 
negligence, ^/iefact upou which the whole case hinged was passed over 
by the authorities who had to decide upon it. 

After a reigu of twenty years, in which the llajah had won golden 
opinions from our Government, he was charged by that Government 
with having used certain language to certain persons, in a certain 
his accusers being the witnesses against him. It is mani- 
fest that the onli/ way in which he could defend hirnself from such a 
charge was by searching examination into the evidence of those his 
accusers ; and in order to this it was necessary that he should be put 
ill jiossession of their evidence, and have ample time to study it. Ac- 
cordingly, when he, a Sovereign Prince by birth and by treaty with 
us, was dragged before a Commission of Company’s servants to hear 
the charge, he demanded to be furnished with a copy of the evi- 
dence in his own language, parts only of which had been read to him 
in a language not his own ; an order was passed to supply him with 
the evidence ; but when, after an interval, he repeated his demand, 
he was informed that the evidence was of a secret nature, and could 
not therefore be communicated to him. 

It was exclusively upou this evidence, thus withhold from him 
upon the ground of secrecy, — evidence which soon afterwards was 
published,— that this Prince was deposed, banished, and his private 
property confiscated. The most careful examination of the record 
by two sets of functionaries, failed to elicit the fact upon which the 
• * Lords* Evidence, p. 301 & 2. 
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whole question of justice or injustice hinged; and a President 
of the Board of Control, or a Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
may at this moment, in the hicc of it, venture with perfect im- 
punity to assert that the llajah was fairly tried and properly con- 
victed. It failed also to elicit the fact, that after having solemnly 
consented to give the Prince a liberal allowance, and to restore his 
private property, the local Government had fulfilled the engagement 
by giv ing him an annuitij not equal to the amount which that property 
would have yielded if invested in the public funds ; and that less than 
one-half of that annuity is all that is allowed to his surviving family, 
to be resumed at their death. 

"What, again, is the use of a co^nplete recordation, if those who 
have the custody of the records may produce or withhold them at 
•pleasure ? The second Kajah of Sattara claimed a right to adopt a 
successor to his throne. This question was treated by all the au- 
thorities at home and abroad, as if it had been an entirely new 
question, and decided against the claim, whereas it appeared by 
records which were dragged forth after judgment was passed, that 
the question had been formally raised, and as formally decided in 
favour of the right, twenty years before, and that this decision had 
been acted upon in no less than fifteen instances in the interval. The 
most careful sifting” on the part of the two authorities did not 
bring these facts to light, nor was any disjiosition evinced to reverse 
the judgment when they accidentally became known. 

“The proper remedy for wrongs done in India,” says Mr. Mill,'^ 
“ is that the Home Government should so act, as to conviucc the 
natives of India, that if their case is just, they will have full 
justice done to them on a review of the papers, without sending any 
one here to represent them ; and that if their case is unjust, how- 
ever many [Jcoplc they may send, it will do them no good. I should 
say, that the security of the good government of India, derived from 
discussions in Parliament, is far short of that derived from the 
habitual c.xamination of all papers of importance by persons specially 
devoted to that object.” Now one of two things ; — either the au- 
thorities did carefully examine the papers in this case, and wilfully 
suppressed all reference to those which would have compelled them 
to decide the question of right to adoption in the affirtnative ; or 
there was no careful examination of these, papers. It seems impos- 
sible to escape from either horn of this dilemma ; and, in any event 


* Loida’ Evidence, p. 303. 
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tlicrc is proof that something else is required for the redress of 
wrongs in India, besides the ‘‘habitual examination of papers.” 

What is going on at the present moment? We took a territory 
valued at a million sterling per annum from the Nizam, upon con- 
dition of protecting him by a Military force of our own from all 
enemies, internal and external, and he agreed to aid our trooops with 
a limited contingent force only in time of war. But we have compelled 
liim to keep up this contingent in numbers fixed by ourselves, in a 
season of profound For upwards of thirty years he has borne 

tills burden, and we are now holding out the threat of confiscation of 
his territory, because he is sinking under it, telling him at the same 
time that it is his duty to discharge his own ‘‘rabble” of an army, 
and kco]) o’lrs ; that is, that he i? to take the bread out of the mouths 
of his own friends and relations, over whom be has control, in order ^ 
that he may have the means of feeding our officers, who are inde- 
jiendent of Id in. 

“ I conceive,” says Mr. Mill,* “ that the present governing bodies 
in this country for the affiurs of India have as little sinister interest 
of any kind as any government in the world.” It will be readily ad- 
mitted that this is strictly true in all (piestious that arise in their own 
ferritory, or in which their own subjects are parties, and in such 
(jncstioiis “ sinister interest,” if they had it, would avail them nothing, 
because there arc Courts of Law iu which all native British subjects 
can obtain redress, even when wronged by their own Government; 
and this is the glory of that Government. But the case is altogether 
thJferent with respect to questions which arise out ol the British 
territory. Evciy augmentation of that territory gives a stimulus to 
jiromotion abroad, and to patronage at home ; all the Indian 
Authorities, therefore, have an interest in increasing it. Having 
conquered all enemies and taken their territories., there is now no 
fund for increase, but in the possession of our friends — and we have 
ill consequence proclaimed our right to seize ujion the territory ot all 
our allies and dependents, whom we may pronounce to have died 
without heirs— and that, without even hearing those who claim to be 
heirs. Now^ in all these questions, wt have a sinister intciest,” and 
that interest has influenced our decisions of such questions from tlie 


* LoriU’ EvideiiC<>, p. nt):*.. 
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time that we cheated the Emperor, Shah Aulum,* out of the pension 
we had promised him in return for the title deeds wliich he gave us of 
our magniticent estate in Ulengal, uji to the present moment. have 
an interest in not ceding to tlic King of Delhi the territory wliich we 
premised him in 1805. Wc have an interest in withholding from 
the family olthe Nabob of Surat the proportion which wc covenanted 
to pay him out of the revenues of his principality. It is our interest not 
to redress the wrongs of the Ameers of Sciiide Wc have an interest 
in denying to one Rajah of Sattara the inheritance which he claims 
from us, and to another, the private property which we confiscated. 
And nqt long ago, the interest which wc have in cleoiding such epies- 
tiona in our own favour, was manifested in a manner that was any- 
thing but creditaUc. When a majority of Directors — seeing from 
tlie impression that the strong protests of some of their colleagues 
had made, that a vote was likely to pass in the (/Ciirt of Proprietors, 
reputliatiiig the annexation of Sattara— culled for a ballot; and the 
question was accordingly decided, according to their wishes, by tlie 
votes of some hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, who knew no more 
of its merits, than they did of a “terra incognita.” 

It is this very class of questions, be it remembered, that the law 
withdraws from the cognizance of the Directors, whenever the Board 
of Control brings the Secret Department into operation. There 
would, it is true, be no security against the perpetration of injustice 
in such cases, if the Government was vested only in one authority ; 
but we should then be able to fix the responsibility for such acts, 
which now fioats so equally between the two, that it is impossible to 
nail it to either. The real and effectual security against injustice, 
however, would be, that the giant British Government should not be 
at liberty to seize upon the possession of its pigmy allies, or to refuse 
to perform its obligations to them without having proved its right to 
do so before a disinterested tribunal. 

Docs this duplicate system then facilitate the decision of questions ’ 
on which the authorities can exercise an unbiassed judgment ? 

Passing by the discussions between the two authorities which have 
thrown India behind all the civilized world in the matter of railroads, 

* For particular5, we the account of this traasaction in the Company’^ own 
Ili.stoiiau, Mr. Thornton, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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let us take as an example a question which is now upon the tapis. 

A company was formed for working the rich iron mines in the south 
of India, which asked for the same privileges which had been accor- 
ded to a former company. The majority of the Directors, headed by 
the Chairman of the day, were against the concession, whilst the 
President of the Board of Control of the day was in favour of it. By 
one of those periodical revolutions, which are amongst the beauties of 
tlie present system, there was a change of authorities at both ends of 
the town—there v^as a new Chairman and a new President— but un- 
fortunately, the new President had taken up the opinions of the old 
Chairman, whilst the new Chairman, with the opinions of his prede- 
cessor, was in a minority in his own Court. The unfortunate share- 
holders, therefore, after wailing^br eighteen months in the hope that 
harmony of opinion might be established between the two Boards, 
witli their capital paid np, and their money unemployed, are as far * 
from their object as ever. 

Now, if this question, affecting as it docs vitally the interests of 
(lie Madras territory and people, could not be safely left to the de- 
cision of the iSladras (jlo\erii incut, what possible objection could there 
bo to placing it in the hands of the Supreme Government ? And if 
tlie Supreme Territorial Go\erament is not competent to decide 
iinally on such questions, for what purpose, may we ask, is it main- 
tained ? This is an attempt to govern India in England, and so long 
as more hands are maintained in England than there is legitimate 
work for, we must expect to see those bodies, whose proper duty it 
is to comment only upon the measures of the Local Governments, 
usurping the proper functions of those Governments. 

Mr. Mill attaches importance, not only to the revision of pro- 
ceedings by two sets of minds, hut that those minds should have 
different prepossessions, and be assisted by two sets of subordinates.* 
But these objects may' be readily attained, without the agency 
of two conflicting Boards. There are twenty four Directors, some 
well acquainted with the affairs of India, some wanting that 
acquaintance. 

Let the well-informed, with the subordinate officers of the India 
House, take the ‘‘ initiative,” and frame the dispatches, and let the 


Lorclb’ Evidonce, p. 307 — 316. 
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less welMn formed, with the subordinate officers now employed at 
the Board of Control, he employed in reviewing them. The iil- 
inforrned, that is, those of the Directors, wlio have never been in 
India, will look at the proceedings with different feelings and impres- 
sions from those who have spent their lives in that country. The 
objects which Mr. Mill has in view*, would be accomplished, but as 
both bodies would work under one head, we should have a respon- 
sible organ of Government, and tlk; initiating Board would never 
he driven to the painful alternative of adopting “ unjust orders,” or 
of going to prison.'**' 

“ I think,” says Mr. Mill, “ that those who deliberately consider 
all subjects in the first instance recording their opinions, and who 
do this in such a manner, that in great majority of cases their opi- 
nion is adoj)tcd by the controlling power, have a full share, and 
c\entnally the largest share, in the administration.” 

But this mutual share in the adiiiinistration ceases, as we have 
already shewm, as a matter of course, whenever the Secret De])art- 
rnent is brought into operation ; it ceases too whenever the Board of 
Control jmts forward the power which the law gives it, of compelling 
the promulgatmn of its own opinions in the name of the Court, u})on 
all occasions and in all departments. Whether this power is exer- 
ci.sed frec(ucntly or rarely depends njainly upon the temper and the 
judgment of the indi\idual at the head of it; and surely that is a 
had sy,stem which depends for its .smootli working upon individual 
character. There are instances, as Mr. Mill admit.’, in which 
the friction is so violent as to threaten an entire stoppage of the 
machine. 

“ Does not your experience enable you to furnish us with a great 
va|iely of instances in which points of controversy have arisen — the 
retlult of vhicdi was, that the Couit was under the necessity of for- 
w aiding dispatches to India in a sense directly opposed to that which 
they thcmselve.s had entertained ?” “ Most clearly,” was the answer 

given, by a former Secretary of the Court of Di^lactors, to tliis 
Cjuestion in 18.'P2. f 

* Mr. Mill say.s, that the reviewers should also be of a “ditferent class," and in 
a “ (lilTtrerit position;" but surely the President of the Hoard of Control is not 
of a “ difTcrent class" from the Chaiimau of the Court of Diiectors. They cer- 
tainly are in a “ dillerent po.silion," as different as master ai{d servant. 

t Minutes of Evidence, lbo2, Public, p. 180. 
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In one case, says Mr. Mill, several of the Directors were fully pre- 
pared to go to prison rather than sign an order of the Board of Con- 
trol which they thought “grossly unjust;” yet Mr. Mill would ha\e 
the public believe that the Directors are not a subordinate, but a co- 
ordinate authority. 

Is that then a system to be commended, which gives to the body, 
best (pialified by Mr. Mill’s admission, to govern India, only a pre- 
carious aud a partial share in its government? Is that a system to 
be j)cr.jjetuated \^bicb, while it gives in name supreme power to tlie 
Court of Directors, gives in reality such a strength of power to the 
Board as to enable it to enforce its decrees upon the former, under 
the threat of pains and penalties ? 

The siiigle advantage of this*feystcm, as stated by its ujiliolJers in 
1S32 and in 18n2 is, that two sets of minds are employed in revising 
all such proceedings of the Indian Government as are suffered to 
come within its cognizance. Rather the Directors review the pro- 
ceedings of the Local Government in such cases, and the Board of 
Control reviews the proceedings of the Directors, aud annuls or 
coiifinns tl)cra at their pleasure. Now' advantage might perhaps arise 
to the finhlic service if Lord Palmerston were to review the proceed- 
ings of Lord Malmesbury, or Lord Aberdeen those of Lord 
Palmerston ; but what should wc say of a system which should coin- 
])cl those Noble Lords to submit their dispatches, for amendment, 
to an authority as new to the policy and diplomacy of Europe, as 
the ])rescnt President of the Board of Control is to the affairs of 
India? 

When w'c consider the fluctuating nature of the Indian Government 
at home — that wc have liad three Presidents of tlic Board of Control 
within as many }cnrs, with a chance of a fourth l)efore tlic year 
expires — that the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Dlreetors 
are clianged every year — that they are chosen rather from ecnioiity 
or popularity, than from any peculiar qualillcations for the office-— 
that amongst the many able and distinguished ministerial ofliccis at 
the two Boards, there is but a single individual who has over been 
in India— wc shall see, tliat, whether the Government at home is 
carried on by a yi»gle or a double agency — the object of legislation 
for India shoultl be to ensure that the authority which has to decide 
in the last resort, siiould be adequately qualified for that high fuuc- 
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tion. By the present constitution of the Board of Control, the 
President is inter paresj with a casting vote. Make it 

imperative that a certain number of his colleagues should liave pecu- 
liar qualifications, and you liave at once cither a good revising Board, 
or a good organ of Government. The members of such a Board 
would have as real a share in the Home government as the Members 
of the Council of India have in the Government abroad ; nay, a 
larger share ; for though it he advisable that the Governor-General, 
who is often called upon for prompt decision and jirompt action, should 
be able to act upon his own responsibility in op})ositinn to his 
Coimcii, yet no such power can be required for onc^ whose main duty 
it is to review acts already done. 

If it he thought that the advantag’e of filtering some of these pro- 
ceedings throngli two sets of minds, overbalances the enormous 
waste of time and money which such a practice involves, nothing 
can be easier than to have a certain number of Directors employed 
in initiating dispatches for the consideration of the Suj)reme Board, 

Thirty Directors arc now maintained, twenty-fonr iji eiisc and si\ 
in posae, not because tliat number is necessary for conducting the 
public business, but as safe channels for the distribution of j)atron- 
age. By selecting as many as might he required for the work of 
government, paying them well, and leaving the patronage with the 
remainder, subject to tlic strict supervision of tbe governing body, 
wc should in the first place get rid of that w'hich operates more 
baiicfully upon the prospects, character, and well-being of the natives 
of India than any other thing, viz. the payment of the executive 
body by patronage, which lias therefore a direct interest, in main- 
taining patronage at its present level ; and power, in a certain degree, 
of extending it beyond that level. 

By depriving the E.vecutivc of patronage, wc should extinguish 
the interest which it now has in extending teriitory ; .we should get 
rid of the startling anomaly, and the practical inconvenience of 
allowing the Court of Directors, which the law has stripped of all 
other power, the power of recalling at its pleasure the Governor- 
General, who is not only virtually named by the Crown, but is so 
named, because he stands high in the confidence of the Crown ; a 
power only vindicated because the Government of India is in name 
vested in the East India Company; we should get rid of those 
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nwkward collisions which reduce conscientious men to the necessity 
of preferring a jail to the enforcement of what they consider unjust 
orders. We should greatly facilitate public business^. We should 
fix responsibility. We\hould save time and money. A saving of 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds a year is thought to be a trilling 
matter, but as twenty or thirty thousand pounds would purchase 
live times the labour or food in India that the same sum would com- 
mand in England, that amount represents many miles of railroad 
made every year. 

Those who advocate the continuance of the present system, do in 
( iVect declare it to be fitting, that a Minister of the Crown should be 
enabled, at bis discretion, to exercise despotic authority over the great 
cm])irc of India, and tli.at be slTould exercise that power in a mask. 
Would not the India Committees be in a much better position to ^ 
form a judgment upon this question, and to discharge the duty do- 
M)lvcd upon them by Parliament, if, instead of gathering vague 
Opinions from those who cannot be considered as altogether witliout 
bias, they were to establish facts, by consulting records. The publi- 
cation of the proceedings of the Court of Directors, and of the 
Court of Proprietors, in all cases of contrpver.sy witli the Board of 
Control, would afford much hetler evidence of the working of the 
whole system, than mere opinions of individuals on one side or the 
other. And surely it is right that the public should know exactly 
the respective parts which the two actors play in the great Indian 
drama: that they .should know, for instance, who was the mover, 
and who the seconder of a uica.sure which was considered by the 
Directors so ‘‘ grossly unjust,” that they were ready rather to go 
to jail than participate in it. 

It is the more necessary that tlic public should liavc this infor- 
mation, as the case here referred to must have been a singular one 
indeed, to have driven' the Directors into this attitude of sturdy 
resistance ; for when the affairs of India were before Parliament 
some twenty years ago, they were in the act of yielding to a manda- 
mus from the Court of King’s Bench, which compelled them to 
promulgate as their own, the orders of the Board of Control in the 
matter of the creditors of the State of Hyderabad, which they con- 
sidered as “ grossly unjust and they were prepared to yield to 
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tlie same compulsion in the matter of the creditors of tlie King of 
Oude, if the Board of Control had not seen fit to withdraw its 
orders.''^ 

It is the Directors only who see merits m a system which may at 
any time, and which actually does sometimes compel them to violate 
tlieir consciences by signing orders which they consider to be 
“ grossly unjust,” or to go to jail for disobedience. It is exclusively 
upon the testimony of the principal officers of the India House that 
the system is favourably reported of, A laboured attempt has, 
indeed, lately been made to enlist Lord Ilardinge’s evidence in its 
fa\our,f and to shew that his Lordship’s opinion is in collision with 
that of his predecessor ; but if such were really the case, it would 
not aid the cause ; l}ccuuse as Govcmors*General~(ywrr5/ Governors- 
Geiieral -- know nothing of the working of the Home Government, 
wc should have on one side an cx-Governor-Gcncral speaking with- 
out experience in advocacy of the system of double agency ; on the 
other, au ex-Govcrnor-General, of more experience than any other 
living individual, hi condemnation of it. But while Lord Ilardinge 
gives a naked opinion in favour of the system, his Lordship inci- 
dentally mentions a fact which cmphalically condemns it. ‘'At 
present,” says Lord Ilardinge, 4; “it is a mystery not understood- by 
the public, why the Board of (^ontrol should give an ordcu' to the 
Secret Connnittce” — and he adduces as an instance of this an 
“olliccr of very high position and ability in India” having written a 

* The glaring evils of the present system arc most ably,e.\posed hy the Diicc- 
tors themselves In their eorrcspondence with the Board of ('ootro! on these eases, 
'Dieir remedy for these evils w’as a le{;islative provi.sion, by whieb the Board fehould 
be eompellcd to give publicity to all tlio proceedings in sucli cases. The Board 
of course sdaited such a notion, observing, that the Court had, like all other 
subjects, the privilege of petitioning I’arliament against tliose proceedings when- 
ever they chose ; and that the Court were already, for all “ practical purposes," 
invested with “ Hnjjicient powers.'*' These “ sufficient powers" being an obliga- 
tion to pronmlgate, as their own, all the “ views and opinions" of the Board, 
ll 0 v^’cver confiaiy they might consider them to be “to good govcrnuiont or 
wholesome lule " Sec letter from the Court of Directors to the lit. Hon. Charles 
Grant, 1st March, 1 8.1.1. Letter of Rt. Hon. Charles Grant to Court of Direc- 
tors, 4th of Juno, 18.1.3. Papers respecting pecuniary claims on Native Princes, 
and “ ^V'gociation Papers" ^ 

1 S^Morning Chronicle of 22iul October. i Commons’ Evidence, p'i 255. 
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lotter, couched “in somewhat indignant terms,”* to the President of 
the Board of Control, coinplniiiing of the conduct of the Secret Coin- 
inltlce ; and it was not until warned by Lord Ilnrdinge that the 
President was, in fact, the Secret Committee, and that the obnoxious 
loiter had in consequence emanated from him, that the writer w'as 
made aware of the scrape into which he was about to ]dunge him- 
self. “ This officer,” says his Lordship, “ did not understaiul the 
mystery of the President of the Board of Control being in fact the 
Si'cret Committee. It is, however, a convenient arrangement, and 
a much wiser system, than bringing the Crown more prominently 
forward.” 

Convenient, no doubt, that a minister of the Crown sh.ould be 
able to rebuke an “officer of very high position Ju India,” by a 
letter conehed in such terms as to call forth an indignant remon- 
strance— in tlic names of other parties 1 We have been taught, that • 
the less mystery there is in a Government the better ; and it is a 
eoiistitutioual maxim, that every public officer in this country, 
should be made to autlicuticatc his own acts, in order tliat he may 
Ije made responsible for them. We have yet to learn why mysteries 
and irresponsibilities, which are reprobated in the Government of 
Jhigland, should be wholesome in the Government of India. The 
convenience to the parties who work this mystery is quite another 
question. 

When we find Lord Ellenhorongh avowing that when he was 
at the head of the Board of Control, lie governed India absolutely, 
without even consulting the Prime Minister. When we find Mr. 
Wynn, another cx-president, warning the House of Commons, that 
Parliament had vested the Government of India, not in the East 
India Company, but in the Board of Control; and that, in that body, 
the real effective Government of India had for the last half century 
resided. When we hear a third ex-president, Sir John Ilobhonse, 
using the same language; when wc hear Mr. Courtenay, an ex- 
secretary of the Board of. Control, avowing that, in his opinion, tlie 
oath taken by that body makes it imperative for them to govern 
India, just as if no subordinate body existed; with these proofs of 
the cifsting “ prominence” of the Crown in the Government of 


Commons’ Evidence, p. 253. 
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India; can we hesitate to say, that the sooner the nfiask is removed, 
and the real regulator of the Indian Empire is made its ostensible 
ruler, the better? 

And if we had not the avowal from those wlio liave worn the 
mask, that this is the real position of the President of the Board of 
Control, wc should find abundant proof of it in the evidence of a 
Director— Colonel Sykes, who, while he considers a “ Board of 
Control essentially necessary,” as part of the machinery for the good 
government of India, doubts whether ‘Miis formidable })ower in 
political matters is in accordance with the free institutions of this 
country.” For in the exercise of it, he may dip into the Home 
Treasury” for political objects, unknown to the Court of Directors, 
lie and the Governor-General, by ftombining togetlicr may enable 
that officer completely to control the Court, by acting in direct 
opposition to the known sentiments of the Court. If tlie Court had 
been allowed a voice in the matter, the Aifghan war, in Colonel 
Sykes’ opinion, would perhaps not have taken place ;t but the Court 
knew nothing oflicially of Aflghan affairs, until about three years 
after the war had commenced.^ 

They have no knowledge whatever of the origin, progress,, or pre- 
sent state of the Burmese war. “ I have twice asked for tlic papers, 
and I have been given to understand, that it was not thought desir- 
able to communicate them to the Court. When the President of tlie 
Board of Control sends any order, he does not ask tlie Secret Com- 
mittee upon it, but merely scuds the order;” and this order upon 
being carried out, “ might disorder the finances of India,” or it “might 
affect a native sovereign,” or “might touch a chord of sympathy in 
a whole people, and be exceedingly dangerous in its results.” And 
yet it is this Court, which is thus kept in utter ignorance of matters 
of vital importance to India, that is said to govern India ; this is the 
system which is upheld upon the single plea, that it ensures a 
thorough sifting of all proceedings of the Indian Government by a 
double set of minds. The Secret Committee— which is, in fact, a 
mere post-office for |transmitting the dispatches of tlie Presideiit-- 

* Commons' Evidence, p. 173. t Page 171. 

t Mr. Melville, says, “ There has not been a single instance in which the Di- 
rectors, as a^ody, have protested against the orders of the Board," p. 27. The 
reason is plain; oflicially they know nothing of such ord.'rs, whenever the 
Board chooses to bring the Secret Department into play. 
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and t^o or three confidential clerks, are the only persons privy to tlie 
contents of those dispatches, which relate to war, peace, treaties, the 
rights and properties of native princes, and other questions in whicli 
the interests and feelings of the people of India may be deeply in- 
volved, and yet with this proof of the existence of a power on the 
jmrt of the President, to exclude the Directors, from all knowledge of 
most important branches of tlic affairs of India- a power, which we 
sec, has been in frequent exercise, and which is at this moment iii 
exercise ; it is gravely pretended that they have as large a share in 
the government of India as they would have if they were to sit at the 
same Council Board with the President, having cognizance of, and a 
vote upon all hia proceedings. Any change imloed that would place 
them in this position, is deprecated by Mr. Mill. With far more 
truth might it be asserted, that the secretaries in India, liave a sub- 
stantial share in the government, because they have, in fact, the same 
initiating power as the Court of Directors, dispatches in all depart- 
ments being prepared by them, and passed in a vast majority of 
instances without alteration by the Government Board. 

The two remedies for these flagrant evils, as suggested by Colonel 
Sykes, =^are, that the Secret Committee should have the power of re- 
cording their opinions upon secret dispatches— that they should have 
the power of consulting their colleagues upon the subject of such 
dispatches, a knowledge, that the majority of the Court consisting of 
men well versed in the affairs of India, was hostile to a proposed 
measure, might, Colonel Sykes thinks, have an influence upon the Pre- 
siclcnt’s mind, at all events, “if he did carry out his measure against 
the adverse o})iniou of the Chair, and of competent members of' tbc 
Court, it would necessarily enhance his responsibility, instead of 
iliminishing it.” 

Now, as upon all questions, not recorded in the Secret Department, 
the President has before him the opinions of the Court, this recom- 
mendation, that he should have their opinions in the matters ex- 
cepted, seems, to be saying, in almost so many words, that it is 
desirable the President should, on all occasions, have a Council of 
competent persons to advise him. 

The President of the Board now “ thinks his own opinion, and the 
opinion of his political ofiicers as good as the Chairman and the 

• Page 170. 
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members of the Secret Committee, but be would not tliiiik so, pro- 
bably, if the Cliairmun and Deputy had the power of askinj^ their 
colleagues in the Court, more experienced in the affairs oflndia, and 
accpiaiuted with the feelings of the people, what their opinion was, 
and the Chairman and Deputy Chairman went back and told the Pre- 
sident, and said to him, such and such arc the opinions of our col- 
leagues ’’ » 

Dut this surely is going a roundabout way to procure an imperfect 
remedy, when you may obtain a radical cure by a short cut. Place 
tlic Government in a President in Council, under a Commission from 
the Crown, restricting the choice of the Council, as proposed hy Lord 
Ellenborongh, and the object is effectually accomplished. Or link on 
tlie Government of India to the general Government of the country, 
by giving the Crown the nomination^of the Chairman and Deputy of 
the Court of Directors, leaving the Cliainnaii to choose, by recom- 
mendation to the Crown, a Cabinet from the twenty-four Directors, 
cutting off the remaining Directors from the Executive Government, 
and erecting them into a Court of Patronage,” — the object would 
he less perfectly attained, but it would be attained witliout any dis- 
tuihancc of vested interest. 

Or if it be thought advisable to maintain the Directors -n^ of the 
Cabinet, as Committees, — to assist in the preparation of business for 
tbc Cabinet, we should still be able to disj)cn.sc with the duplicate 
system, witli its anomalies, irresponsibilities, and e.xpense. When 
we see, from the detail given by Colonel Sykes,* ‘^tliat in no Go- 
vernment upon earth, arc all questions that may arise more 
thoroughly sifted than Indian questions are by the Committee of 
Directors at the India House that the strongest guarantees are 
afforded by the system followed there ; that all subjects that come 
before it are “ tlioroiigbly sifted and investigated that the same 
subjects undergo a second examination in the aggregate Court ; wc 
shall be driven to our wits end to assign, even a plausible reason, for 
a rcwimiowing of all these matters at the West Eiul But if such a 
reason can be found, surely the most eflcctiial way of attaining the 
object would be by bringing the two establishments under the same 
roof, and workii^ them under one head. 

When we'y^bi'tliat the business of India has enormously increased 
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since its affairs’' tvcre last before Parliament — that the dispatches 
from India had increased from G02 in 1830, to 2 145 in 1849 the 
“ previous communications” between tlie Court and the Board from 
1/3 to 404; and the collections of papers belonging thereto from 
103,710 to 212,075 ; we shall see how vastly the public business 
would be facilitated by substituting a system of free oral communica- 
tiun for one of voluminous writing. By amalgamating the two Boards 
we should at once get rid of the 200,000 pages of “collections.” 

By this arrangement we should secure what is said to be the main 
advantage of the present system, viz. the thorough sifting by two sets 
of minds — with two sets of subordinates, of all proceedings of the 
Indian Government, that are not recorded in the Secret Department ; 
with this marked improvement irfit, that the two sets of minds would 
he equally competent to the work. One set of subordinates under 
Committees composed of Directors, would prepare dispatches for the * 
consideration of the President and Council, who would decide upon 
Ihem. One set of records would serve, where two are now necessary, 
free oral communication would be substituted for voluminous writing ; 
we should at once get rid of the two liimdred thousand pages, which 
are now fjeriodically sent out from the India House to the Board of 
(kmtrol; wc should be rid of all “convenient mysteries public 
oflicers in India would no longer, in their bewilderment, complain to 
the President of the Board of Control against the President of the 
Board of Control, thinking all the time, that they were complaining 
to the principal against his subordinates; and lastly, we should have 
a really responsible organ of government. The East India Company, 

Avith a Cabinet Minister at its head, would be^really trustees for the 
Crown in tlie Government of India ; their voice in the affairs of India 
would be dominant and exclusive ; for wliat sort of trust is that, 
which not only denies the trustees all liberty of action, hut which 
compels them to act in the matters committed to their trust, occa.- 
sionally in direct opposition to their own judgment and consciences ? 
Lastly, this arrangement might be made without any other disturb- 
ance of the present system, than the placing of the two departments 
in India Government under one roof. . 


• Commons’ Evidence, page 41. 
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This proposal is based upon the assumption, that it is cither proved, 
or proveable, that a more elaborate, and a more costly apparatus is 
necessary, for commenting upon, and criticising the proceedings of 
the. India Government, than is required for originating those pro- 
ceedings. We entrust the whole Government in India to a Com- 
mission, consisting of a President in Council. AVhat that authority 
does seldom admits of being undone; a pretty heavy burden of 
proof therefore seems to rest upon those who maintain that we want 
more than a similar agency for reviewing its acts. 

‘‘ The great security for the good government of any country,’* 
says Mr. Mill,* “ is an enlightened public opinion.” But public 
opinion in India is altogether stifled, not only is the Government 
itself in the hands of foreigners, buf all the principal instruments of 
that Government are foreigners. It is with these foreign instruments 
that the foreign Government hold exclusive communication. The 
voice of the people of India is never heard in the Councils of India. 
The wide gulf which separates the European from the native, pre- 
vents any intimate relations between them. “ The civil servants of 
the Company,” says the liighest of Indian authorities,! mix but 
little with the native community ; they have no common interest 
with it. In other countries Government and its officers are a part 
of the community, and are of course, acquainted with the effect of 
every public measure, and the opinion of the country regarding it ; 
but here Government is deprived of this advantage ; it makes laws 
for a people who have no voice in the matter, and of whom it knows 
very little, and it is therefore evident that it cannot adapt its laws to 
the circumstances of the people unless it receives accurate informa- 
tion upon this subject from active and intelligent local officers.” 

Austria and Russia, who have no representative institutions, derive 
their acq laiutance of public opinion from the public officers em- 
ployed in the administration ; and we have only to give the natives a 
fair share in the government of their own country, to ensure the 

same result. But,” says Mr. Mill,! “ although the natives are 
legally eligible, they are practically disqualified for such a trust, and 
so they must be until they are very much improved in character.” 
“ If,” says Mr. Melville, § “the natives were competent from their 
moral qualities and from education to fill offices under the Govern- 
ment, their exclusion would be a practical wrong,” How strangely 


* Page 301. 
t Page 324. 


t Sir T. jMunfo. 
^ Page 353. 
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does this language of Messrs, Mill and Melville contrast with that of 
Mnnro and Malcolm and Metcalfe ? With those who have spent 
their lives amongst the natives, the language is that of app^ciation 
and confidence *, with those who speak of them from hearsay, it is 
that of depreciation and distrust. How strongly does it contrast 
with that of the illustrious man whom we have just lost. His Indian 
Dispatches abound in eulogiums upon the natives who were em- 
ployed under him in the public service ; he speaks with the highest 
* admiration of the civil administration of Poorneah, the Regent of 
Mysore, of the diplomatic talents and services of Govind Rao ; of 
the military qualifications and strict integrity of Bisnapunt, and the 
names of these individuals, will go down to posterity in his pages, 
and yet Poorneah who had been the principal minister of Hyder and 
Tippoo, and who ruled Mysore for eleven years, in a manner that , 
called forth the admiration of the Duke of Wellington! would, for 
want of “ moral qualities,” he debarred from holding a higher 
office under our Government than that of Judge of a County Court, 
and Bisnapunt, who had commanded armies under those princes, 
and who commanded 3000 horse, in such a way as to call forth the 
highest jn’aise of , the great Captain, would be placed under the 
youngest European ensign, and be ineligible to*a higher command 
than that of a company of Sepoys ; and this is thought to be a 
system good for the natives and good for us, calculated to improve 
their character, and to consolidate our power. 

“Our first and chief duty,” says Mr. Melville,* “is to provide 
the natives of India with a good Government, but they are 
incaj)able from their moral qualities and education, from taking 
a prominent part in that Government.” How then was India 
governed before we appeared upon the scene? Was India then 
like New Zealand ? Was there no Civil Government under the ^ 
Moghul Emperors, no revenue settlements— no dispensation of 
justice— -no administration of police— no system of finance under 
Acbar and Shah Jehan ; were all who wore turbans deficient 
in qualitications for government ? Neither wc nor our sub- 
jects,” says a very competent judge, f “ would have any reason to 
complain if we could govern India as well as it was governed by 
Acbar.” India, under its native rulers was fertile in warriors and 

statesmen, we talie care that it shall produce none in our days, for 

t The late Sir Henry Russell. 
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we shut them out from all high employment, upon the pretext that 
they want “integrity and trustworthiness.” This is stereotyped 
language at the India House, and more than thirty years ago it was 
thus iiftignantly rebuked by Sir Tliomas Munro: “Those who 
speak,” said he, “ of the natives, as men utterly unworthy of trust, 
who are not influenced by ambition, or by the love of honourable 
distinction, and who have no other passion than that of gain, de- 
scribe a race of men that nowhere exists, and which if it did exist 
would scarcely deserve to be protected. Hut if we are sincere in 
our wishes to protect and render them justice, we ought to believe 
that they deserve it. We cannot easily bring ourselves to take much ^ 
interest in what we despise, and regard as unworthy. The higher 
the opinion we have of the natives, the more likely we shall be to 
govern them well, because we shall then think them worthy of our 
attention. With what grace can we speak of our paternal Govern- 
ment, if we exclude them from every important office. * * * 
Such an interdiction is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole 
people, for which no benefit can compensate.” Those who pass 
this sentence seem to forget that European integrity and trustwor- 
thiness was purchased. The main reason assigned by Lord Corn- 
wallis, for placing the salaries of Europeans upon their present 
munificent scale, was to put a stop to the practice of illicit gains. 

Both Mr. Melville and Mr. Mill admit, that the natives arc 
already employed in offices which require the highest integrity and 
trustworthiness, viz. the administration of justice to an extent, that 
throws considerably more than 90 per cent of the whole business of 
that department into the hands of native judges. The question 
then is, not whether they have “ integrity” enough to be entrusted 
with such duties, but whether they are to bo adequately remunerated 
in money and rank. But, say th^', they act under strict European 
supervision. Now, as such an assertion is calculated to mislead 
public opinion, and to leave an impression that a native judge is 
strictly watched by an European judge, and that without tliis vigi- 
lant check he would go astray, it is necessary to correct it.* The 
native judge then, is under the surveillance of the European judge, 
just in the same degree that the judge of the County Court in this 
country is under the eye of the Court of Queen’s Bench, that is to 

• Mr. Melville, indeed, corrccis himself, and destroys his own argument, when 
he says— There are some judicial offices in Bengal in which a native Judge acts 
and decides, ^thout reference to an European, even in cases of appeal.” It is 
^not true, then, by his own shewing, that “ natives, however employed, still re- 
quii'O the check of vigilant European superintendence.”— p, 53—56. 
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say, in certain cases, pn appeal lies to the European judge against 
his decisions. In the original adjudication of such suits, he is free 
from all control. Their original jurisdiction extends to all suits, 
and the value of suits actually settled in the years 1848-9, by native 
judges, in Bengal alone, considerably exceeded seven millions ster- 
ling, and it is very remarkable that one of the reasons assigned by 
Sir Thomas Munro for instituting the office of native judge was, that, 
wc might have a native judicial officer exercising his judgment inde- 
0 pendent of European control.* The first native judge ever appointed 
was accordingly located where no other European functionary re- 
sided. “ At present,” he said, “ the highest native officers in the 
jndieial department, act immediately under the eye of the European 
judge,” their “ office, though no doubt respectable, is still very sub- 
ordinate. Every time that a luilive is raised to a higher office than 
hud before been filled by any of his countrymen, a new impulse will 
be given to the whole establishment, the hope of attaining the 
liiglicr office will excite emulation among those who hold the infe- 
rior ones, and improve the whole. But this improvement will take 
place in a much liigher degree, when the new office is one of a high 
and indepemlevt nature like that of a judge. The person who is 
ajipointed to it will be conscious, that he enjoys some share in the 
administration of the affairs of his country— he will feel^ that his 
own rank and character have been elevated by his having been 
selected for the high office which he holds, and his feelings will per- 
vade every class of the departmenfto which he belongs.” ‘‘We 
ought to look forward to a time when natives may be employed in 
almost every office, however high, and we ought to prepare them 
gradually for sucli a change, by entrusting them with higher duties 
from time to time, iu proportion as experience may prove tbeir being 
qualified to discharge them.” 

We have had the experience of a quarter of a century, since these 
words were written ; an experience most favourable to the native 
character, but in the eyes of those with whom their destiny rests, 
they arc still without those “ moral qualities,” which would fit them 
for offices of dignity and emolument. May we not say, without 
offence, that they never will have those qualities, so long as the ex- 
ecutive Government in India is paid by patronage ? 

The patronage, Mr. Melville tells us,t “ is indispensable to the 
Court of Directors, in order to enable, it to maintain its position in 
the eyes of the puhliei and the exercise of that patronage, moreover, 
keeps up a sympathy between the persons entrusted with a share in 
the Government of India; and the persons in India who are dis- 

• Life, vol. 2, p. 423. t Lords' Evidence, p. 25. 
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charging important duties there, and that sympathy and communi-^ 
cation seems to me to be calculated to be of great service to the 
Court of Directors.” 

But the object is, not that there should be sympathy between the 
European patrons and their clients, but that there should be a com- 
munity of interest between the Governors and the governed. That 
the Governors should have no interests which are antagonistic to the 
rightful claims of their subjects. The question then is, not what 
appearance the patronage may enable the Directors to make in the 
eyes of the British public, or of what service it may he to them, but w 
how tlie exercise of it operates upon the character and prospects of 
their subjects, and this question Mr. Melville seems to answer, when 
he says,* If you were once to open the ‘^covenanted” service to 
natives, that is, if you open offices to natives whicli are now exclu- 
^ ‘ sively held by Europeans, there would be no stopping them in their 

career. There would he no “ harm in a native of India filling the 
situation of assistant magistrate, collector, or judge ; in fact, they do 
now discharge the duties of such offices, though in a separate grade ; 
hut if they were in tlie covenanted service, filling those situations, 
when vacancies occurred they must he promoted to the higher 
situations.” “This,” he says, “would be to infringe upon a prin- 
ci[)let which has been established, viz. ‘ native agency, and Enro[)ean 
supervision and control,’ the breaking in upon this principle would 
destroy that ‘ deference’ which-natives ought to entertain for Euro- 
peans, and the result of such a measure might be the throwing the 
whole government of India into the hands of nati\es.” But 

Mr. Melville has told us that to exclude natives from any office 
which they are competent to fill, would he a “ practical wrong,” 
that the only bar to their admission to higher offices is want of 
education and moral qualities. Here then he, raises fresh barriers 
against tlnm, — whatever their competence may be, — you are noj; to 
push them up one step, for fear they should get to the top. They 
may ha\e tlic “moral qualities’’ that are required, but to admit a 
native into the lowest office now held by Europeans, would be to 
infringe upon a “principle,” By giving the natives a share of that 
which is now exclusively held by Europeans, “ the salutary defe- 
rence now paid to Europeans would be weakened, if not annihilated, ’’J 
The natives, therefore, arc in a sad plight. They may get over 

* Lords’ Evidence, p. 55. 
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tliosc defects in cliaracter and education which is said to be the sole 
cause of their exclusion ; but they cannot break down a “ principle.’^ 
Mr, Melville, however, consoles them by saying that the (juestion is 
“ only one of lime,*’* and that ‘*to accelerate it might be prejudicial 
to the natives themselves, and injurious to the Government.'* But 
how so ? The principle” which keeps them out of high office will 
be as inflexible fifty years hence as it is now ; it will be as necessary 
then as it is now to maintain a ** salutary deference" to Europeans ; 

shall be as little prepared at a distant period to surrender the 
whole Government to the natives as we are at this moment. And 
tlie truth is, that the language which Mr. Melville, and others who 
think with Inm, now hold, is just the language that has been held on 
the subject from time immemowal. There has always been an 
exuberant profession of a desire of doing a great deal for the natives 
at a fitting season, but a very scanty performance. For example, 

• Mr. Melville is asked what he means, when he says, that the time is “ ap- 
proaching" when natives may he freely admitted into oflice, and answers, “ when 
the natives shall h-'>ve greatly advanced in civilization and intelligence, and their 
moral (|nalities shall have invproved ; all whicli could not fail to be the case, if it 
should ever happily occur that ChrhtianUy wers universally diffused throughout 
India, p. 58. The "approaching time," therefore, turns out to be, humanly 
speaking, the time of the Greek Kalends. Do we want further proof, that so 
long as " patronage is indispertsable" to the Executive, the native will always be 
watiUng in those " moral qualities," which can alone make them fit recipients of 
it ’ Mas Mr. Melville tliinking of the natives of " New Guinea" or of the 
“ New Hebrides," when he gave this answer? It is akin to an opinion of the 
Company’s historian, that the " inaptitude of the natives for the subordinate 
oltices which they fill, is one serious impediment to the good government of 
India," Thornton's Hiblory, \ol. 1^7, What would become of the poor 
natives if we were to legislate upon these opinions? Disqualified, according to 
Mr, Melville, for the superior offices; unfit, according to Mr. Thornton, for the 
subordinate ones. The following opinion of Hindoo "civilization and intolli- 
gonce," not derived at second hand, like that of Mr, Melville, is worth quoting 
hole. 

" 1 do not exactly understand what is meant by the civilization of the Hindoos. 
In the higher branches of science ; in the knowledge of the theory and practice 
of good government, and in an education which, by banishing prejudice and 
superstition, open the mind to receive instruction of every kind from every (|uar- 
tcr, they are much inferior to Europeans : but if a good system of agriculture, 
iiiii-ivallcd raanuftuituring skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contribute to 
convenience or luxury ; schools established in every village, for teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; the general practice of hospitality and charity among each 
other ; and above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, respect, 
and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a civilized people, then the 
Hindoos are not inferior to the nations of Europe, and if civilization is to become 
an article of trade between the two countries, 1 am convinced> that this country 
will gain by the Imimrt cargo. ^'—Evidence of Colonel, afterwards Sir Thomas 
*Mtinro, before the JlAmse of Commons in 1813. 



the highest ofTice tliat a native can now liokl, as Mr. Melville tells 
us, is that of Principal Sudr Aumeen ; but this very grade was 
opened to them by Sir Thomas Munro ns long ago as 1827, and in 
Bengal by Lord W. Bentinck a year or two afterwards, and though 
many natives have been appointed to that grade since that time, 
none of them have been elevated beyond it ; and at this moment, in 
the Madras Presidency, whilst there are from 200 to 250 European 
officers, holding offices with salaries of from £300 to £6000 a year, 
there are about 20 natives, whose salaries range from £5 to £S00, ^ 

The “principle,” indeed, which prevents the native from eii^ 
eroaehing upon the European manor is neither more or less than an 
ingenious contrivance for perpetually monopolizing all the best 
offices in European hands upon the^plea that whilst “ moral qualities” 
are always to be found under a hat, you may look for them in vain 
under a turban.* It is easy for us to say this, and alas ! but too 
easy for us to act upon it ; for the hundred millions who arc thus 
branded Inivc no voice in the question. Sir Thomas IVIunro knew 
nothing of this j)rinciplc of exclusion, when he proposed, thii’ty 
years ago, to admit natives to all offices for which they should prove 
themselves to be qualified. Neither did Sir Charles Metcalfe, when 
he proposed to supply the proved deficiencies of European officers 
by calling in natives. Neither of these great and experienced states- 
men saw any danger to our ascendancy from breaking down tlie 
barrier which separates the European from the native; neither did 
they think that we should exalt the European in the eyes of the 
native by a system which, whether he is competent or not, secures to 
the one all the high offices, and leaves only the low ones to the other. 

Whether competent or not, for we have in 1852 the very same 
language, on this branch of the subject that was held in 18.32. “ Is 

not it extremely difficult to find Europeans qualified to hold the 
higher offices in India?” is a question put to Mr. Bird.* The 
answer is, Yes — there is “a greater paucity of men of distinction in 
the services of India than there was.” 

* Natives raiglit point to the high “ moral qualities ” which were manifested 
by lh(3 former Directors of the “ Union Dank” of C-alcutta, and ask us to point to 
a similar example of turpitude amongst natives. 

t See Lords’ Evidence, p. 118. , 
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Greater, we must suppose than there was twenty years ago, when 
Sir Charles Metcalfe complained of it ; and when one of the reasons 
assigned for the abolition of a high office,* was the difficulty of 
finding Europeans who were qualified to fill it. Whence arises the 
difficulty ?-^because we have only Europeans to choose from, when 
we might make a selection from a hundred rnillions^of natives. ‘‘ If 
unqualified Europeans arc sent out,” says Mr. Bird, “ they do more 
harm than good.”f More harm, because when once there, they 
ijjhnst be promoted to high office, whether qualified or not, and as 
lliC very last on the Haileybury College list, are sent out as well as 
the prizemen and medallists, the chances are, that whilst all may be 
liunourable and ujiright, many will not be competent to fill the 
liigher offices. Not competent, because it will be easy to shew, that 
in the administration of India, more mischief may be done by an 
allmnec between honesty and ignorance, than by a union of cupidity 
with intelligence. Take a case, which as regards the native, must by 
all parties, he regarded as an extreme one. 

Suppose a European, with unswerving probity, and with but a 
scanty knowledge of the language, manners and feelings of the 
native character, administrating justice amongst a people, who in 
matters of religion, or caste, or brotherhood, think it as meritorious 
to serve their Church” by perjury, as any disciple of “Loyola.” 
Suppose, what is constantly the case, that to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood, a knowledge of their peculiar customs and pre- 
judices, by which their evidence is likely to be biassed, is absolutely 
necessary, that the value of a native’s evidence, constantly depends 
upon niceties of language, upon bis voice, his manner and mode of 
expressing himself. The upright but imperfectly informed European 
Judge, with the best intentions, will be more in danger of doing 
injiutice amongst such a people, than the venal native Judge, because 
when in difficulties, which he constantly is, the European must turn 
for help to his native officials, and they are just as open to corrup- 
tion, as the native Judge who does all his business without such aid. 
For no truth can be more glaring than this, though it may be an un- 
palatable one, that the European officer in India, when left to 
himself, is the most helpless of animals, that though the natives 
* Commiesioaer of Revenue and Circuit. t P. 118. 
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tn&y govern India as they did for ages, without the aid of Europeaufj, 
Europeans could not govern India a day without the aid of natives. 
Hence arises the fact, which Sir Charles Metcalfe states to be 
notorious, that the whole business is sometimes done by natives, 
whilst Europeans have the credit of it. 

I3utif a returifto a call fora statement of the number of European 
and native Judges who have been charged with official delinquencies 
within a given period, should be nil in both instances, what inference 
should we be warranted in drawing from such a fact but that tlm 
grant of liberal salaries has had precisely the same effect upon native 
officials as it has had upon European And with this testimony 
before us, that they have been eminently trustworthy in all that has 
been committed to them, are wc''not bound, upon our own princi- 
ples, to trust them more? That we are driven to our wits’ end fur 
a reason for not following this course, is manifest from the opinion 
of one who, whilst he speaks of the native Judges, into whose haiuls 
almost the whole of the judicial administration of the lower Courts 
has fallen, in the highest terms as trustworthy and valuable servants, 
without whose aid we could not govern the country, yet deprecates 
their admission into the higher grades of office uj)on the plea tliat 
such promotion would render them discontented with their present 
condition, and that in attempting to elevate we should really 
humiliate them.f We have been taught to think that one of the 
surest incentives to good conduct is the hope of reward— that the 
sure way to break a subaltern’s lieart is to Siiy, that he shall be a 
subaltern for ever. That if there should be a wide gulf, social and 
political, between two races,™ the social gulf being absolutely 
impassable, — the only way by which you can alleviate the evil, is by 
raising the depressed race, in the political scale ; and that, applying 
the principle to the case before us, “ every time a native is raised to 

* “ Q. Was it not one of Lord Conjw’allis’ reasons for considerably augmeulint^ 
ll)6 salaries of the civil servants, that by so doinj,'- you would render tliem inoie 
honest tlian (hey had been at any former period ? — A. Yes.’’ Lords’ Evidence, 
p. 119. 

t Q. 1187. The question is this, ,do you conceive that the exclusion of tlie 
natives in India, by reason of this distinction between tlie covenanted and un- 
covcrianted service, is expedient tube preserved to the present extent and degree ? 
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a liighcr oflfice than has been filled by any of his countrymen, a new 
impulse is given to the whole body.’’ But here we have very differ- 
ent teaching: the best way of making a native satisfied with his 
subordinate lot, is, it appears, to assure him that it shall never be 
improved. The native whom Mr. Melville tells us* has been ap- 
pointed a Judge of the Small Cause Court at Calcutta, has been 
luiiniliated by his elevation : he is at a greater distance from his 
brother European Judges now that he sits with them, than he was 
‘■when he sat under them ; and the native officer who hfe taken his 
])lacc, will do his subordinate duties with less satisfaction now that 
tlic })rospect of reward is before him than he would have done if he 

hud been excluded from all hope of obtaining such reward. 

• 

“ Yes, I ihiuk It is } the proper object of the uncoveimnted service ia to act iu 
Nuborduiation to the covenanted. *»•*•♦♦* 
To explain what I mean, there is a Medical College at Calcutta, which I hope will 
furuish a bufficient body of medical men in time to supply the wants of India, and 
those young men have exlahitcd such attainments that many people have thought 
it advisable to hove them sent out as surgeons on the Establishment. 1 have 
always opposed that idea, for this reason, that the object of educating medical 
men in India is for the purpose of acting in subordination to the medical men 
acting at home, who arc sent out by the Court of Directors ; whereas if the hope 
lb hidd out to them of being placed upon the covenanted establislimcnt, fZ/ey 
rroulfl not perform the duties irtih the same satisfaction. * * * * 

Whether u would be expedient or advisable to destroy tlicir utility as a subordi- 
nate race of medical pracliiioncrs for such a country as India, by giving ihcrii the 
hope and expectation of still higher promotion I very much doubt. 

“ Q. 1200. Do you think that there .arc any sound political objections to the 
ciriployinent of natives iu the highest offices of the state in India ; that is to say, 
appointing them oiigiually as wi iters, and letting them rise with Euro[)eau3 to the 
highest offices in India ? 

“ 1 do not know whether you v^ould call it a political objection, hut I suppose 
it is understood here that the Europeans mix very little with the natives; con- 
sequently the natives so appointed would be exposed to a great deal of personal 
humiliation; but otherwise, on other grounds, I cannot say that 1 am prepared 
yet to admit them in the highest situations iu India ; I think they require to be 
kept in a certain degree of subordination. '1 licy are very much given to think 
themselves qualified for any situation. Most of the men who have been educated 
in the colleges fancy tliemselves capable of much more than they really arc.” — 
Lords* Evidence, p. 116-117. 

♦ Lords’ Evidence, p. 49. 



Is it presumptuous to say, that a cause which requires to be prop- 
ped by such reasoning ns this, is essentially a rotten cause ? To say 
that you exclude the natives from high office, in consequence of de- 
fects in their moral character, is one thing, to say, that you exclude 
them because it would be inconvenient, and might be dangerous to 
elevate them, is another ; and would it not be more manly to tell 
them at once, that the distinction between “ covenanted and iineovc- 
nanted” — that is, their perpetual exclusion from the higher classes 
of office Atest be maintained, because Europeans have need of 
those offices, than to .cast a slur upon a whole people, by pretending 
that we have the will to surrender such offices, but that they must 
be a better race than they now arc, before we can venture to make 
the sacrifice ? 

But Mr. Melville tells ns that the natives must be educated” 
before we should be warranted in making such a sacrifice. Mr. Bird, 
however, assures us that education has had no other cficct upon those 
natives than to make them conceited : “ They are very much given 
to think themselves qualified for any situation. Most of the iruai 
who have been educated ia the colleges fancy themselves capable of 
much more than they really are.” The poor natives are again in a 
cleft stick. Uneducated, they are ineligible ; educated, they are as 
far from their object as ever. But if the education wliicb they now 
receive fails to qualify them for the public service, is the fault theirs? 
If we insist upon it that a knowledge of Shakspcarc and Bacon is 
necessary for those who have to administer justice amongst a simple, 
agricultural community, to catch thieves, to settle and collect the re- 
venue, can we wonder that natives who may liavc spent years in get- 
ting even a smattering of English literature, should at their exit from 
the Calcutta College, be as unfit for those duties as when they entered 
it ? The qualifications that are required for the discharge of the 
duties of a Provincial Officer in India are a familiar acquaintance with 
two or three of the native languages, great expertness in arithmetic, 
an intimate knowledge of the tenures upon which the land is held, and 
an acquaintance as familiar, with the history, religion, liabits, customs, 
and prejudices of the people. These arc indispensable qualifications 
which the native uneducated, in our sense of the word, possesses in 
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ail eminent degree, and of which the European knows bat little. 
Who is conceited' then ? he who in the partial possession of such 
qualifications thinks himself fit for any trust in India j or he who 
possessing an abundance of them, presumes to think that he at least 
has equal pretensions ? Poomeah, to whom the Duke of Wellington 
gave his picture as a testimony of his sense of the benefits which the 
public had derived from his administration of a kingdom, though a 
highly accomplished native, would, in our sense of the word, have 
been considered uneducated,” and conceited too, if he had aspired, 
under British rule to the management of a province. 

Mr. Bird, indeed, admits,* that he has known some natives whom 
1^0 thinks might have been promoted “to the upper class of the 
judicial establishments that nfany natives have attained to such 
skill and ability in the medical profession, and are in such request 
amongst their countrymen, as to make it worth their while to decline 
nil ploy merit in the public service, in order that they may engage in 
jirivnte practice.” Sir Herbert Maddockf again tells us, “that there 
arc numbers of highly educated and well-informed persons (natives) 
of rank and influence, who arc admirably calculated to be selected to 
perform the functions of a consultative legislative Committee.” 

The ground, then, upon which we pretend to exclude the natives 
from higher offices, viz. their want of education and moral qualities, 
is thus cut from under us. Is there any real warrant for the appre- 
hension which Mr. Melville expresses, that if we once open the door 
to them, we shall be unable to shut it? What is this but to say, 
that if we try the natives in high office, they will prove themselves 
to be able to work the whole machine of Government so efficiently 
and so economically, that we should be constrained to surrender the 
whole civil administration W them ? No such result is to be appre- 
hended or to be desired. Would the appointment of one or two 
natives to that Council which makes laws, and imposes taxes upon a 
hundred millions of their countrymen, have that tendency ? Would 
the advancement of those natives whom Mr. Bird pronounces to be 
competent to the higher judicial offices bring out such a result? or 

would it be seriously forwarded if wc were to appoint those natives 
♦ 

* Lordsk Evidence, p. 117. 


t Ibid, p, 230, 
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whose mediciil skill commands the confidence of their countrymen, 
to the medical charge of the native regiments ? If we answer these 
questions in the negative - if we say that we cannot afford to give to 
the natives of India— Hindoo, Mahoinmedan, Parsec— the same share, 
or something like the same share that the Hindoos had in the govern' 
rnent of their country when the Mussulman was master of it, then we 
deliberately violate what Mr. Melville affirms to be our first duty, 
viz. to govern India “for the benefit of the people of that country.’* 
We shall do them what he admits to be a “ practical wrong we 
shall exclude them from offices for which they arc competent. 

But Mr. Melville frightens us again by saying, that, if wc admit 
natives to civil offices, in violation of the principle of separation 
whiclrnow obtains, we mu.st violate it in the military department, and 
that this “ might ultimately involve the placing of regiments under 
the command of natives.” But because you make one native a Judge, 
does it follow that you must make another a Commanding officer ? 
No, you oblige the military native by elevating his civil fellow country^ 
man in the scale, although you may be obliged to leave him where 
he is ; and is it not clear, that just in proportion as there may bn 
reasons for confining the one within a narrow sphere, are the reasons 
for enlarging the sphere of the other ? Recollecting that in our early 
struggles for dominion, under Lawrence and Clive, when our native 
troops were constantly in the habit of coming into collision with the 
French, our Sepoys were commanded in a succession of campaigns 
exclusively by a native,* who was equally honouied ns a soldier and 
a statesman. Recollecting that at this moment those regiments with 
very few European officers are as distinguished as those who have 
many, can any adequate reason he given, why a distinguished native 
officer should not be allowed to commamfa native pensioned regiment 
or a hill fortress, a trust that was confided to him by the late Sir 
John Malcolm, and disallowed by the authorities at home ? 

But, if these things cannot be, the greater the necessity for what 
evidently can be, if we will it ; and the first step towards that object 
would be, to compensate those who have now the dispensation of 
their patronage by adequate salaries, in order tl^t we might, without 
injury to any one, curtail the initiatory civil and medical patronage, 
* Moliamcd Issoof. 
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The nest would be a scheme of compensation to the Civil and Medical 
Services abroad, for the loss they would sustain if natives were freely 
admitted into those services. To blast, or in any way damage the 
piosj)ect3 of those services, without such compensation, would be the 
height of injustice, but it would be no injustice to attempt to thin 
(hose services, by offering to such as might be willing to retire 
adequate pensions upon a graduated scale. Many who are only 
young in the service, many whose health is infirm, and many who 
are anxious, at almost any price, to get out of the country, would 
readily embrace the offer. By filling up vacancies thus made with 
natives, we should have, what is the great desideratum, a mixed ad- 
ministration, natives assisting Europeans, and Europeans infusing 
English blood into the natives ;**we should break down that per- 
nicious “ principle” which enacts, tliat Europeans shall always be at 
the top, and natives at the bottom, whatever may be the merits of 
Cl I her ; above all we should cordially attach the natives to our rule, 
and in a few years we might hope that the natives of British India 
would be no longer, what they were pronounced some years ago to 
be, by one of the most sagacious of observers, “ the most abject 
nice in India and when we consider that a native officer is well 
paid when he gets a third, or even a fourth of what we are obliged to 
pay the European, we shall see that there would be great economy 
in this arrangement. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the elevation 
of the native, who has already attained to some rank, to higher rank 
is the only, or even the most important object of such an arrangement ; 
one of equal, if not of superior importance is, that we should have 
the means of adequately paying the native, who whether trustworthy 
or not, we are compelled to employ iu most important offices, offices 
in which he is constantly tempted to malversation by the inadequacy 
of his allowances, 

Mr. Melville states that there are 2,813 natives employed, who re- 
ceive salaries from £24 “ upwards,” but the salaries of by far the 
greater number of these stand at the lowest figure. Police Darogahs, 
entrusted with most important duties of police ; Cash Keepers, 
having the custody of large sums of public money ; Tahsildars, or 
native collectors, who realize fhe public revenue ; Mooiisiff, who ad- 
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judicate causes in the first instance up to a certain amount, receive 
from ^30 to £ 1 00 a year, a sum totally insufficient for their res- 
pectable maintenance ; and from some of these officers; Cash Keepers 
for example, we exact security to such an amount that the interest 
nearly equals their pay. Corruption, malversation, abuse of au- 
thority, are the natural consequences of such a system. This has 
been a theme of complaint with all Governments, but our financial 
necessities have never permitted us to redress it, and it never can be 
redressed until wc resolve, by the extended use of native agency, to 
cheapen our civil administration. It is the European clement in our 
administration that makes it extravagantly costly, when we compare 
our expenditure with that of a native Government, not only in the 
scale of allowances which wc pa/ to European agents, but in the 
dead weight which it brings upon our finances under the head of 
pensions, furloughs, and absentee allowances. The native is always 
at his post, and works hard with cheerfulness, when an European is 
groaning under the same burden in a climate which is unfriendly to 
his constitution. 

Can wc wonder that under such a system of exclusion from high 
office, and paltry remuneration for services of the highest impor- 
tance, the native character should have degenerated ? Mr. Melville, 
speaking from hearsay, says that it has imj)roved. There was need 
of improvement, indeed, seeing that in the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Munro the native subjects of the British Government had become 
the ** most abject race in India,” but no one fact is more patent or 
melancholy than this, that that class of natives who won the esteem 
and callec^ forth the warm applause of the Duke of Wellington —men 
who had been trained as statesmen under native Governments, have 
altogether disappeared, and wc have taken care that they should have 
no successors. 

The admission that the native character has improved under a 
system which gives them a larger share in the government of their 
own country than they had before, is conclusive evidence that we 
ought to break down any principle that impedes their further ad- 
vancement. But we are not to take credit to ourselves for this im- 
provement, for it stands upon record against us, that we had at one 
time deliberately resolved to dispense with native agency as much as 
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possible in every department, and it was not till the whole machine 
of Government got so thoroughly clogged in our arrogant attempt to 
carry on the public business of a great empire with a handful of 
foreigners, that we relaxed from the rule. The same records will 
testify to the stubborn resistance that was made both in India and in 
England to the plan which was suggested by the late Sir Thomas 
Mnnro, in 1814, to admit natives largely into the judicial administra- 
tion ; and it was not our benevolence, but the complete success of 
that first attempt, that led to their subsequent elevation. 

By so elevating them, we shall take an important step towards a 
favourable solution of the all-important question so emphatically put 
by the late Sir Thomas Munro. “ There is one great question to 
which wo should look in all our, arrangements, what is to be their 
final result,*’ (not upon the interests, the hopes, the prospects of our 
countrymen in India or in England) “but on the character of the. 
people of India -j—is it to be raised — is it to be lowered 

But will the upper and middle classes of England, who now press 
so heavily upon the Directors with demands* for patronage, as to 
make it next to impossible for them voluntarily to relinquish any of 
it— assist in furthering these great objects ? The decision is entirely 
in their, hands ; on one side are those classes all-powerful, on the 
other, a hundred millions of people powerless and misrepresented. 
Already we have taken preliminary steps towards legislating for this 
mass of human beings, whose ancestors were in a state of high 
civilisation when ours were barbarians, without the slightest attempt 
being made by us to ascertain their opinions, or to consult their 
wishes — to legislate upon one-sided evidence of what is good for 
them and for us. We have already got as far as to hint a favourable 
opinion of a system of government, which Lord Hardinge tells us is 
a “ })uzzle.” This favourable opinion, formed exclusively upon the 
evidence of those who cannot be otherwise than partial to it, is 
founded, as we have endeavoured to shew, upon misapprehension ; 
and will not a further inquisition into that evidence strengthen that 
impression ? 

In conclusion, shall India be henceforth governed in the name 
of the Crown ? Shall the Queen continue to be screened from a 

* A return of all applications made to Directors for appointments to India 
would give astounding results. 



hundred millions of her subjects with whom her name would be a 
tower of strength? 

By what authority has she l)een so concealed for the last twenty 
years? Up to the passing of the act of 1834, the Government of 
India was absolutely in the East India Company. The Sovereign’s 
right to the Indian territory was in abeyance. By that Act it was 
directly asserted, and a groat revolution was effected in the status of 
the Company. The Company was selected by the Crown as its 
Trustees, but no authority was given to the Trustees to administer the 
trust in their own name. They had authority to appoint officers 
to carry on the business of the trust ; but they had no warrant for 
issuing commissions to those officers in their own names, as if they 
were still Principals, and not Trus^ccs^ 

Great practical inconvenience has arisen at all times from authori- 
ties in India having derived their powers from different sources. 
In the early parts of our history, we had Admirals riding over the 
Governments of India, and thwarting their Councils, solely on the 
ground that they held a B-oyal Commission. We had then, and have 
frequently had since, instances of Royal Judges placing themselves in 
conflict with the Company’s Government, solely on the same ground. 
A few years ago a Queen’s officer in Bombay insisted upon placing 
his infantry regiment to the right of the artillery, contrary to all 
military usage, upon the ground that all Queen’s regiments had the 
right of precedence over the Company’s. Instances miglit be ad- 
duced of the greatest confusion having arisen, and the greatest 
injustice having been done, in endeavours to keep the two services 
upon an equal footing with respect to promotion; and at this moment 
there are heartburnings, and loud complaints at the undue preference 
given by the Admiral in command at Burmah, of officers of her 
Majesty’s navy over officers of the Company’s navy. This evil arises 
entirely from the name of the Crown not being used in the Govern- 
ment of India. The practice of giving a double commission to 
military officers— one in the name of the Crown, and the other in 
the name of the Company — was necessary so long as the Company 
was the nominal sovereign, in order to uphold that sovereignty ; but as 
the Qufecn is now ostensibly the Sovereign of India, the distinction 
is no longer intelligible, and a multitude of inconveniences would be 
obviated by its disuse. Amongst the advantages that would accrue 
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from the open nse of the Sovereign’s name, would be that honoura 
and rewards to the natives of India, coming directly from the Queen, 
would have a value, that they are now without ; and when we recol- 
lect that there is no ped{)le upon earth who value .such distinctions 
more than the pfeople of India, we shall see the importance of 
making her Majesty the fountain of honour to her Indian subjects, 
as she is to all others. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Afteb the preceding pages had been sent to press, an article in 
the June number of the Quarterly Review, on Kaye’s War in Aff- 
glianistan” came under my notiefc. That article contains extracts 
from dispatches of the Court of Directors to the Government of 
India, dated in 1840 and 1841, hinting condemnation in pretty 
strong terms of our Affghan policy, and yet Sir John Hobhouse, 
who was then President of the India Board, was, by his own avowal, 
the author of that policy. We must suppose, then, that on these 
occasions, the dispatches which emanated from the Court spoke a 
different language from those which emanated from the Board, 
altliough they must have passed the ordeal of that Board, 

The dispatches of the Court appear to have been founded upon a 
very able minute, that had been recorded upon the subject by the 
late Mr. Tucker, when he was chairman of the Court. If this was 
the case, Mr. Tucker must have been approving upon one sheet of 
]mper, what he was strongly condemning on another ; at all events, 
we have here fresh proof of the impossibility of founding a sound 
opinion upon the working of the double system, without reference 
to records. A small budget of facts, would be of more value in 
guiding the judgment, than a host of opinions, come from whence 
they may. Such a reference would undoubtedly warrant us in 
agreeing with the reviewer on two points. 

First, as to ** the mischief which may flow from the secret and 
irresistible sway exercised by the Board of Control over the delibera- 
tions of the Court of Directors.” 

Secondly, that the system often operates “ to stifle or to render of 
no effect much soflnd and sensible counsel, which the Directors are 
anxious and competent to inspart,” 



The reviewer also remarks, “ upon the mischievous consequences 
to India, of its affairs being in any way linked with the oscillations 
of party struggles in England.” 3nt as European questions may 
grow out of India politics ; the oscillatici#^ is unavoidable. The 
only way to render it innocuous, is to place a permanent Council, of 
competent and independent men, in close contact with whoever may 
be the Minister for India. 

If any further proof were wanting of the mischievous working of 
this, so called, double government, we should find it, in an instance 
which has just occurred. A dispatch was submitted to the Court 
of Directors by the Chairman on the affairs of Baroda, the result of 
a previous communication between himself and the President of the 
Board of Control. The Court objected to the opinions expressed in 
that dispatch, and amended it, so as to convey their own opinions, 
it was returned to them speaking the opinions of the Board of Con- 
trol, and in this shape the Court was obliged to adopt, and to pro- 
mulgate it tothe'Governmeut abroad as conveying their own opinions 
of the case. This was not a question concerning war or peace, be- 
longing to the jurisdiction of the Secret Committee, but an every day 
case, which came before the full Court of Directors. Have we not 
in this instance another proof of the fact, that under the present 
system a Minister of the Crown has the power of ruling India des- 
potically in every department of its government whenever ho pleases? 

“If,” said Mr. Macaulay, when eulogizing the system in 1833, 
“ the Court of Directors should be desirous, for example, of convert- 
ing the present foot post of India into a horse post, they could not 
do so without the consent of my Right Honourable Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, but if my Right Honourable Friend 
was to desire me, his secretary, to send an order to the Court of 
Directors directing the change — the change must be made whether 
they like it or no, such is the state of the law.” Is not then this 

system unconstitutional in principle, and highly inconvenient in prac- 
tice ? It is confidently said by its admirers, that the Court of Di- 
rectors originates all measures, but with what truth, when we have 
an example before us, and many more may be behind, of a despatch 
being concocted between the Chairman and the President which spoke 
a totally different language from what the Court would have pro- 
pounded had the initiative been really with them. Upofi what 
ground can such a system be defended or upheld ? 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Frequent intercourse with men possessing great expe- 
rience in the administration of Indian affairs induced me 
to give my earnest attention to the investigation of the 
subject, and has eventually led me to lay the result of my 
inquiries before the public. My principal authorities have 
been : — 

Report of Select Committeo of the House of Commons, in 1848, on 
the Growth of Cotton in India. 

Report of Expenditure on Public Works for 10 years, printed by 
order, of the House of Commons, in 1^1. 

Report of Select Committee of the Hiouse of Commons on Indian 
Territories in June, 1852. 

Report of the Bombay Cotton Gdramittee, in 1847. 

Letters on the Cotton and Commerce of Western India, reprinted 
from the “Times.” 

Files of the “ Friend of India,” for 1860-61-52. 

Files of the “ Bombay Times.” 

Reports, Books, and Pamphlets on Scinde. 

Mill and Wilson’s History of India. 

Briggs’ Land-Tax in India. - 
Kaye’s Afghanistan. 

Campbell’s Modem India. 

Chapman’s Cotton and COihpierce of India. ' 

Hoyle’s CultuVo of Cottoil in India. 

Sho^’ii Indian Notes. ^ 

Glint’d Bomb^ Cdttiih arid In^n • 

Leqtui^O Cotj;6^^^^^ Society of Airtei; before H,Eft, 

Prince Albe^, by thq Chairilje^ of Commerce 

, Maneh^r,-' • 
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. PREFACE. 


Lettew on the Renewal of, the lEfiai India Cojapany> Cha^ltor, by 
Lieut.-General Briggs, published in the “ Indian News,’’ 

Remarks on the Affairs o^India, by J. Sullivan, Esq. 

Debates in the Court of Proprietors in 1848-4d. 

Sundry Pam^^eis .‘ And varioua authofities referred^to in the t^ext. 

Besides the above,. I have been indebted to Indian 
friends for an immense deal of information, ad^ce, ^d 
active assistance, without which I could not have compose^ 
this, work. , , ■ , , , 

I am prepared to see a portion of the English press 
cohtcast my warmth of expression in the following pag^s> 
with the cooler tone of certain petitioners from a particular 
Presidency. However, any one, who attentively considers 
the grievances I have pointed out, will see that a body of 
merchants redding in the capital of a Presidency, were not 
tke men who suffered most from them, and did not even 
feel some of them at all. Moreover, during nearly three 
years that I have been occupied with the subject, I have 
seen no prospect of support until quite lately, but on 
the contrary, a very clear prospect of great political* parties 
uniting to oppose any reform in our Indian administration. 
Under such circumstances, although it might have shown 
more philosophy to describe the abuses of the present 
bystem and its national danger with indijBEorcncc, it was 
perhaps natural for a man who loved liis comitry, to feel 
and speak more warmly. ' 

S, 6t. AIbAN’S PtAOB, 

. JmW'i'y Sb 1863. 



-POTACB TO THE SECOND EBMON; 

, In complying with the request of my friends at home anti 
in India that I sliould rep.tiifit this pamphlet in its present 
form, I must express my regret that incessant bceupation 
has prevented me from attempting any materM edteration 
in, or addition to, its contents ; although it is satisfactory to 
observe that the allegations of the Native Petitions, received 
after this pamphlet was published, fully confirm its state- 
ments. As, however, in the absence of such authorities as 
tliese petitions, I had quoted the evidence of a young member 
of tlie Bengal Service, Mr. Campbell, with regard t^ the 
judicial and ryotwar systems, I must explain that the value 
of this author’s work on “ Modern India ” appears to me to 
consist chiefiy in the results of his personal observation and 
experience. For his opinions ” frequently remind me of 
some remarks made by Tjord Teignmouth * and repeated in 
substance only the other day, by a distinguished member of 
the Bombay Native Association, to the following effect: ^‘the 
fluctuations and limited perjod of residence of members of 
the British Adrainistrittion in India contract their expe- 
rience ; while the large portioh of time taken up by official 
forms, and the- constant, pressure of business, leave them 
little leisure for the study and reflection necessary to obtain 
a scientific knowledge of Indian subjects true information 
is procured with because too often from 

mere practice, instead^ of being deduced from Med prin- 
ciples ; and the experience of others is only to be obtained 
by reference to an immense mass of records, which requires 
much time and labour ;~finally, personal experience is the 
knowledge of obvious facts,' with ignorance perhaps of more 
remote ones, and the connection between, and inferences 

* Miira .History, vol v., p,' itl- 
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from, the whole series of facts, so that experience may 
not political wisdom, nor even a foundation' for it.” . 

These remarks should be borne in mind by those who are 
disposed to defer to Mr. Campbell’s authority ; as some of 
his opinions, though delivered in a tone of great confi- 
dence, appear to me to contain little political wisdom. For 
instance, in his Scheme for the Government of India,” 
page 101, he thus expresses hitnself 

“ It may be well here, once for all, to notice the question, whether it 
is possible to give the natives any share in the government of India, or 
to prepare them in any way* for freedom. I might have commenced 
by stating what T have all along assumed and hold as beyond all 
question, that the idea Of giving them any actual power is altogether 
chimerical and impossible. Our government . must be the purest 
despotism.” 

I beg the reader to contrast with this rather strong 
opinion of Mr. Campbell’s the following opinion from a 
mtich higher authority : — 

“ The best policy which Great Britain can pursue in order to retain 
her possessions in India, is to raise the moral and political character of 
the na,tives, to give them a share in every department of the state, to 
introduce amongst them the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe, 
and to secure to them, by a legislative act, a free constitution of govern- 
ment adapted to the situation of the country and the manners of the 
people. With this view I propose, — 

“ 1st. That a general system^ of education founded upon tliis policy 
be established for the benefit of the natives in every part of the British 
territories in India. 

“ 2ud. That the natives be declared eligible to all judicial, revenue 
and civil offices whatever. ’ 

“3rd. That all laws by which the natives are to bo governed be, 
before they are adopted as law, publicly discussed and sanctioned by 
local assemblies or councils, in which the interests of every class of 
natives shall be adequately reprcsenteil by natives of their own class.” 
—Evid^'.ice of the laXe liight UonouraUe ^ir Akiwider Johnston before 
the Indian Committee of the House of Com'nwis in 1832. 

It suggests matter for deep rellection, to coiisider that 
although the above recommendation has been adopted with 
complete success in the island of, Ceylon, the. Company’s 
Government refuse to adopt it in the neighbouring territories 
of India, 
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INDIA 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

ft 

REASONS FOR WRITINO.-EFFECTS PRODUCED BY OFFICIAL, 
SECRECY AND MISICBPRESENTATION. * , 

Did the public ever hear of au absentee landlord neglecting 
Ilia estate, and consigning it to middle-men, which ensured 
raclc-renting, poverty, crime, and disaffection, among his tenanfry, 
and ended by ruining himself? Does the public know that its 
neglect of India lias had the same distressing effects, and is likely 
to have the same fatal oiid ? 

I am sure few people are aware of the real nature of our 
Indian Administration; a^d it is high time that somebody should 
let the country know the truth about it; although I sliould 
never have ventured to attempt such a task, if my entreaties 
(‘oiild have prevailed on men of ability and experience to tell 
tlie public as much as they told me. This is the reason, and the 
only one, for my writing ; that I could not oblige other men to 
speak out with that uncompromising plainness of tone which this 
(‘I'isis of the Charter requires ; and though the case will lose 
niiiclv from my manner of telling it, I hope the public will 
recollect that a man may bo' a stupid witness, whose evidence 
is nevertheless material to the trial of a cause; and i hope that 
to the readers of this pamphlet, the importance of its facts will 
compensate for its defects of style. 

I have omifted many details^ and some entire .subjects ; for a 
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merQ abstract of the reforms iii India, fi*om siug^o Indian 
journal, for the last two years, would alone fill one* , 9 ?^ two 
volumes; and the journals do not^contain everything; the;cefore 
I have been forced to limit my choice of materials, andt confine 
myself to illustrating one single^ point, viz. : the necessity of making 
the Home. Government of India trustworthy and responsible. 

It is the fashion with those, who criticise this. Homo Govern^ 
ment, to add, in the very same breath with which they point 
out its abuses, a set of routine compliments to its motives. 'As 
T have not complied with this fashion,— as I have, on the 
contrary, expressed, _ without reserve, my unfavourable opinion 
of the Homo Government, — I must explain to the. reader that 
it is no want of cluirity which impelled me to do this. Charity 
is a discriminating virtue: not one which treats the 'good and 
the bad alike : the charity that allowed a robber and murderer 
to escape, would be a denial of charity to the honest portion ol‘ 
society who suffered from his crimes : and it is not charity that 
allows a body of public men |io wear a mask which enables them 
to perpetuate the misgovcniment of millions of our fellow- 
creatures ; it is tt pusillanimous want of charity for the masses 
who are suftering because we allow these men to wear a mask. 
Therefore, I have done what I could to strip off the drapery of 
“.good intentions” that shrouds the rotten system of the Home 
Government, and to show how “private suits do putrefy tlie 
public good.” I have done this from pity for the natives of 
India, and from alarm for the safety of England. 

And why is it that the public have known so little, and been 
deceived so much, about the Home Government?. 'Kicre are 
two reasons for it, which are, a system of secrecy, and a system 
of mystification. The first of these, the system of secrecy, is 
alone sufficient to account for what Lord William Bentinck 
characterised as “ the shameful apatliy and ii^difFcrence of Great 
Brikin to the concerns of India” It did^not occur to his 
Lordship'that it was hardly fair to accuse the public of “shameful 
apathy, and indifference,” when the truth could not reach them. 
Yet how stands the, case? I am on^ of the public; I was 
jm^fferi6nt wliile^I knew little of the subject • hut^no^ let jtlje 
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reader look at: m^r seVeirth or eighth cHapters, and say whether 
tliey betoken “shameful apathy ahd indifference?” And my 
case is that of eyery one of the public ; they cannot; \Hthout the 
accident of prints information, get at tlie truth ; without knowing 
it, how can they be otherwise than indifferent ? and whife iliose 
who can, will not speak out, is it ' the indifference ' of the* public 
which^ is ^^-shddieful,” or the System of secrecy which keeps the 
truth from them ? 

The state of British' opinion on Indian affairs was admirably 
described by an article in the “ Times” of Dec. 4, 1851, as being 
one of listless “ security,” eopfomding the absence of anxiety with 
freedom from danger ^ and this js entirely due to the suppression 
of information by the authorities. Now as the system of secrecy 
hfis been denied it is worth remarking that it has been affirmed 
by a late member of the Bombay G-oyemment, in the evidence 
of last session; by a' late high functionary of the Madras 
Government, in an article of the “Calcutta Beview,’^ quoted' in 
my chapter on Public Works; by a member of the Bengal 
Government in a Beport quoted in the same chapter ; by other 
oiftcial men, by the native petitioners of Madras and Bombay, 
and by “the Friend of India;” which ■ praises the Company’s 
Government whenever it can, and is often said to bo a Govern- 
mout paper, for which reason I will give some extracts from 
it on this point. 

May 21, 1851, the “ Friend” answered the above-mentioned 
denial that information was withheld from: the public ; by printing 
u letter, refusing such information, even for a period anterior 
to the year 1820, signed by the very same fiinctionary, who assured 
the House of Commons a few days afterwards, that the system 
of secrecy was quite a mistake; — and the “Friend” added, 
“ the Government of India Ib a government of kcrecy iii a 
stronger sense than any oth^i* ‘ Government now in existence. 
The first principle at the India Souse is to conceal everything 
— everything past, present, or future — ^from the public, that it has 
the powel* of withholding.” 

•Inly 47, 1861, jhe “ Friend”' - Says, “It is the perpetual aim of 
the Cohiri of llirectors tO'^thro'w" a Ybil of profound seerdey around 
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all their counsels and - ; !’ ^ 

by any of the functionanes, of the State is severely ^ 
and condemned in no measured terms,” * and giving a,doB9|iptfi^ 
of the consequences for which mjr own., experiejKie has, fdrnishod 
an exact parallel : “the whole public aervice in India treinhje^* 
at the idea. of l|eing^ detected in conveying any intelligejioeft,o„);}ie 
press, however interesting to the public, and however b^Tiefieini 
to the\)ublic service.' We have scores of letters from oncers of 
high official distinction, .who have given- ui^ valuable and important 
facts,' but always with the strictest injunction that their uame.s 
might in no Case be' permitted to transpire.” 

Sept. 30, 1852, the “ Friend” c says, that “the great principle 
, bf mystery which pervades all the thoughts, feelings, and actions 
of public men in India, has its, origin in Leadenhall Street.” ' It 
adds, “Everything of wffiich a public servant may become 
cognisant through his official position, howevei’ triviiu or insig- 
nificant, is n secret and again: “The extraordinary anxiety 
-which the Court manifests to keep every public transaction, 
and every official document as under a seal of confession, and 
its determination to visit with condign puuiHliment any allusion 
Vthich may be made to ,them, indicates no desire to promote the 
interests of the community, and is simply an exhibition of that 
morbid fondness for secrecy which belongs to all corporations.” 

.. Arid this is the realstate of the case ; “ those whose deeds are 
evil shiiii the light ”, the Government of India is a government 
of secrecy in’ a stronger sense than any other Government now 
in existence ; the footprint on the sand was not more alarming 
to Robinson Crusoe than a trace of inquiry into the mysteries of 
their administration is to the Authorities of Indian ; and of course 
while a despotic Government maintains tbis “ system of secrecy,” 
its' servants who can, will nof speak -out, and us an mevitable 
consequence, the public^: who. cannot get at the trutji, become 
“ apathetic and indifferent io the concerns of India.” , 

And this is not all: besides the eyetem of secrecyytji.ev6.is a 
system of mystification,; bf eterpialiy deceiving the pbtlfoj >jhy 
flattering 'pictures, of t}ie<]CQnditi)pn.bf t,the of 

* as did a date as that irresponsible. gpveln»rient,whm|^ I 



as the bim6 of Mill cdntmutilly adverts to , 

is always the inte^feiJi! of the 
Mitiietor of ^ei day, to prevent inspection; ^to.^JuJl 
aslee^pV'to waid^’pff^i^^ inspire 'a blind Qp^deno^‘^ to 

praiBe'liicdssanSl^ the^m^age*ment of aifairs'^in India; andfby the 
irresis^ble fdree of W innuencc, make otbeY inon praise it and 
he add^ fli^t ’%y the interefel? of the minister, ‘^^mplaint is 
oxtm^isliedjitnd the voice of praise raised in its stead” — and 
all parties ifttiim gef cdiiiihitted.to this system ’by tte'changes 
of ministry. On one Occasion, after noticing a rebnke admi- 
nistered to the Indian Authorities by the House of Commons for 
t ills system of deception, the liiitorian says they only followed the 
beaten common track of misrepresentation which the inatruments 
of (Government are seldom without a motive to tread ; and farther 
on, “ nothing is more remarkable than the, propensity of all sorts 
of persons connected with the Indian Government,’ to infer from 
liny thing aiid eVcrytliijig, the Jlonrishm^ state of Kike comtryiy - 
On anotlier occasion, ho notices ‘^’tho unintermitthig' Concert of 
pj’aisos, sung from year to year, up^n the Indian Government, 
and upon the increasing liappinoss of the Indian poopio, while 
tluy were all the while sinking into deeper poverty and wretch- 
edness.” Elsewhere he points out the ease with which the 
i’(^sults of Indian administration can be misrepresented in this 
country, aiS warns the public that they are by no means 
suilicicntly on their guard against the deception. 

Now b have endeavoured to show in my eighth chapter, 
what .wei’C the effects of this decei)tion,“'in.the passing of the last 
three Charters ; and in my sixth, mid, seventh chapters, to show 
the way in ' which it is going ou now ; and when I consider that 
il' i| employed to' -resist: the #fcronge8§ ,c<mceivable claims o|<:our 
justice ; to^slty nothing of vohr htnha^y and tp perpetuate the 
“ nightiniA'e ‘opjtfes^on lying bnavy on. many miriidn heiM/s’,^. iu> 
India; this' syfjtenl of mystification * appears* me perfectly 
shocking k^it seems to call 'fpt adjWgment ^ that 

employe vU-v "i: hV' ^ ' 

'^outran dec^tful' lips ; and . the ^|guc 
'' 'that prot^' tUSogllf ' ‘ 
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“Which have said, With ouif tongue will *we prevail: we k’e 
they that ought to Bpeak, who is lord over us P : t ’ 
“Now for the comfortless trouble’s sake of the needy; and 
because of the deep sighing of the poor ; 

“I. will up, saith the Lord^ and will help every one frqip 
him that swelleth against him . . . - . * 

-Aye, reader ! there many signs and warnings in India at 
this moment, and if tho present system is allowed to go on, it 
will soon expose our empire to a greater peril than it has ever 
yet encountered. , ,, 
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TUB THEORY IN .CANNON ROW. 

On the 2nd of April, in tho year 1852, the Prime Minister told 
the House of Lords, that ‘‘injiho Board of Control, practically 
fsjicaking, the whole administration of the affairs of India rests.” 
This was the truth ; and a truth whose incalculably important 
coiiscqiumces are not appreciated by tlie people of this country. 
However, those \slio have an interest in keeping things as they 
are, and preventing any change in the actual system of Goyem- 
meut, were exceedingly disconcerted by Lord Derby’s plain 
speaking, and have been labouring ever since to persuade the 
public, not to believe the truths disclosed by him. For this 
purpose the old table of a double Government and a balance of 
power, has been repeated to the world by every channel of 
publicity which official influence could command ; and it has been 
assi’rted with the utmost confidence, that the control of the 
finances and the management of administrative details is in tlio 
bands of the Court of Directors. Lot us see then whether there 
is anything to corroborate Lord Derby’s statement ? . 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors stated in his place in 
Parliament, on the 19 th of April, 1852, that all letters and despatches 
come to the Directors, and that when they have come to a resolution 
oil the business in hand, they send their despatch to the Board 
of Control, ^‘who either approve or disapprove of itj” but that 
the Directors have a right to call upon the Board, to give their 
reasons for their alterations of it, if the Board think it their duty 
to insist upon them. y(e learn from, this, that the Board of 
Control can “ disjipprove a)ad alter’* the government of the Court 
<^1' Directors ! ' but it apperfjrs tp me, that if the Board has the 
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alter tbe spirit* 

tt8e%«ui3h a poi?rer,.tl^Piyefttor9 are .no^ na^ro 
the Pj?^8ident ,of .plejfka pfcihe 

Foreign, Colonial, . War Q0c,^.dj are Undependeni, oif® ^the 

Secretaries for. thoaflf ^epartmeM^^; and that , 
perfonp: much the same itectiojas a^ thethea 
ment office^. . Moreover, the statement of the Chairmau, tba^.ah 
•letters and despatches come to tjie Pirectors, ia .inconsistent with 
the following evidence from still better authority.' In.the^Com- 
mittee on .Official. 3alarie8, which sat last year, the Presideat of 
the Board of Control was asked—^ Do you correspond with tlio 
G-overnor-general of India, and other high functionaries, the 
■ Governors of Madras and Bombay, , directly, without .the inter- 
vention of the Chairman of the India House?” Answer— “ Of 
course I do, privately.” Hero then I submit are strong grounds 
for presuming that Lord Pcrby told the simple truth wlien he 
informed the House of Lords,, that “ in tlie Board of Control, 
practically speaking, the whole adiuiuistration of the affairs of 
India rests.” 

But, besides this presumptive evidence, the letter of the law 
clearly gives the Board the power of conducting the whole admi- 
nistration, by investing it with “ full power and authority to 
superintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, and concerns 
of the said Company, which in any wise relate to or concern 
the Qov{Tnment, or revenues^ of the said territories . . 
again, by prohibiting the Pirectors ‘‘from issuing any orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications what- 
ever, relating to India, or -to the Government thereof, until the 
same shall have been Banctioned by the Board . . . ; ” and further, 
by compelling the. Pirectors either to prepare instructions and 
.orders, upon any subject whatever, .at fourteen days’ notice from 
the Board, or else to transmit /the or(}crs of ;the Board :pn, the 
.subject to India; which gives the p^vver of initjativi^ to the Board 
< whe^ipver it likes to use it. Moreover, it was distinctly, adjuitted 
Bpard, th^^tbejr had (transferred to, it -the 
power of administration^' Mr. Pitt said y.?‘^Therewa^ one 
-l!,?ISep*tbat coMd. have been takeiu previous Ao the Jessing ^ the 
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Act.of tfeieoiSit of 

had abt'iiW a rigM' td take by*- ^ue bf the powet 
vested i4it by that Act.”' Mr: 3)Wa'ii:>did : ‘fWitheut ^ysihoh 
'powefs ofGopermidnt the Boai^Af Ooitr^bwould be 4 Btjgato^ 
iustitutionil^' ' Lord' Gh’eByille, one of ite first tfiembers, said The 
whole authority of the'Oovemme'ntwdS' actually committed to the 
Board; and the crying on the G'overninent .in the name of the 
Company was only what the Company had* done themselves, in 
tlie case of Indian princes whose rule they had ^perseded ” 
Vinally, a former President of the Board of Control sA.id, in 18^^, 
In tliat- Board for the last fifty years has the real effective 
Government of India resided.”^ I think this is sufficient evidence 
Unit Lord Derby’s statement in the House of Lords was not a 
misrepresentation, and that the real state of the case was correctly 
defined hy the historian Mill, who says:^ — “The real, sole governing 
powc'i* in India is the Board of Control ; and it only makes usd of 
tlm Court of Directors as an instrument, as a subordinate office 
for the management of details, and the preparation of business for 
the cognisance of tlie superior power.” 

If this definition be correct, it is evident that the power of the 
J)irectors timst depend entirely upon the degree to which the 
Board allows them to manage the husinees of detail, and such a 
[lower manifestly corresponds to that of the head clerks in 
(lovernraent offices. In fact, the only distinction I can percewe 
between the functions of Pirectors and those of Goveriinieht 
ekrks, is in the privilege of the former to protest in writing 
ng.ainat the measures of the Board; but if it be true, as I have, 
lioard and believe, that the Directors’ protests are treated with 
very little ceremgny, and babituaUy disregarded by the 'Board; 
and because these protests' cannot exercise the slightest influence 
on the Parliament or the public, &om whom they ate co^aled, 
I do not see that such a distinction makes any real difference 
between the power' of the Directors and . that of the head clerks 
of the Ttisasury, , or Colonial Offibe. But ibe-.i^er may say, 
supposing that t^;pi‘re(jtOT8 tee. mortrihaitl^ks of the %ard 
of Control,iWhai % the hatin of itf' fhehariii' is this:,it;hi^ 

happen, ,assit'^ea ;8».;tMl!- rt®S“’^*’> 
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Seor^taried who are nei«(ito tW rfairs pf and hiaro'Mhl^lof 
them ever set foot in thei (xmRtty, are intested with tte se^, 
iitespc^eible 'despotiioa'’^^ an empire w large as the whole^of 
Eim>pe, comprised pf;:4i|ferent nations who , are fr^tiently;high- 
flpirited and warlil^e races^ and containing withim ^it such’ an 
abundance of inflammable matorialB as to have mduced the write^ 
and statesmen who have had most experience,, and are the highest 
authorities on the subject, to declare unanimously, that without 
a knowledge of the insiitutiohs, habits, feelings, and prejudices; of 
th^ natives of India^ their European masters arc ^ways liable- to 
make mistaifes which may produce a .conflagration, and place the 
empire in peril. For instance, let^t be supposed that an ignorant 
President of the Eoard of Control decides on some measure which 
is a climax of iniquity and impolicy ; a Director, saturated with 
information pn the subject, writes a protest against it, clearly 
exposing by the light of his experience the characteristic bearings 
of the qti^tion, and exhibiting the series of evils which must 
ensue from the adoption of the Board’s measure ; of course, if the 
President were responsible to Parliament, he would bo forced to 
think twice. before he acted in defiance of such a protest as this; 
but a,s it is, considering the Director as no better than a clerk, 
ho tosses the protest into a wilderness of records, and pursues his 
plan without modification ; — let it bo supposed that* an Afighaa 
war, is .the consequence, the conclusions of the Director are verified 
to the letter, until, after the sacrifice of a British army and a 
frightful waste of human life and treasure, it turns out that the 
Board’s measure has been as impolitic as it was iniquitous, and 
has converted a host of neighbouring nations who were previously 
disposed to be, friends into implacable enemies, while it has robbed 
, one or more generations of our native fellow-subjects of the local 
expenditure and attention to their social progress which was due 
to them from British justice, and has saddled themselves and their 
posterity with a crushing burthen oyebt. : . 

When^ll this is, the natural consequence . of investing , an 
ign«^^|iaistpr with secret irresponsible despotism over a 
the reader , a;^ what is the h^rm of a system 
whi6h«ex^qfi|8;4ld'‘every day to a reeurrc|i^ of dangei^ ^ 
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^ time infiiifi^''^ftt<>^ 

n ae^> stateifient 

‘ uftl^l^aasrd tWwifiSleSa^^ 

tratiih^ of thfei bf Bditrd must 

0xercis#“ iM' whole p^^rs of ^bw^nfiei/itf it ’viill be pimdent to 
provide for tbe resjiiiaiklity of 'this def oaitor^ of stij^reme power, 
especially wbeii it is .r^embered that this importaiit pbst of the 
Presidency oMdi6 Board of Control fe always looked d^Olh as a 
subordifiate plaJde iu the ^littistry, because* its salary il’imtber less? 
than that“6f the other members of the Cabinet.’ But besides thei 
proofs already furnished of the truth of Lord Derby’s descriptioni' 
it has been entirely confirmed since by tho evidence of Lord 
Ellenborougli. His Lordship said that, “the' President of the 
Board of Control can now overrule the Directors;” that,.” they 
(.•ail do ;tio more than express an opinion and that they have 
ill fact, no authority.” He said that, with a Court df Directors 
at one end of the system, and a President of the Board of Control, 
with a large body of intelligent clerks, at the other, he' could not 
say liQW the government was conducted ; but added, “ 1 know that 
when I was at tlie Board of Control, I conducted the government ; 
there is no doubt about that.” So then the power is in the hands 
of the President of the Board of Control ; and if he does not 
know how to use it, ho may ask his ignorant Secretaries and 
intelligent clerks ; and we shall sec presently what these ‘j^ntlb*-, 
men make of the irresponsible despotism' 6f India. 



CHAPl’EK III. 

THE PRACTICE IN LEADENHALL STRMT. 

1- 'V . , ' M’ V ^ K,' 

‘The body ip '"which supreme' powi^r originally reside(l,’%!id 
,^liich still ^iveS ' its name to tK^ G-ovcrnment, is the Bast India 
tfompany ; that is, the Court of l^oprietors.' As the de'scri^^n 
of this body given by tord Derby in his speech of April 2nd, 
was, very clear and correct, I will again quote his words, “ With 
that Act of 1833/the Court of Proprietors ceased to have any 
Control or interest whatever in the affairs of India. The whole 
business of the Court of Proprietors at this moment consists in 
re<biving the 'dividends upon their stock, and in electing the 
menlbers of tha Court of Directors. Further than that, .'they 
have no function, whatever tb perform. It is true tliey may 
meet and discuss together, but with regard to the legislation of 
India, any decision or vote of tho whole Court of Proprietors 
need nbt exercise the slightest influence over the conduct of the 
gbvernthent.” ^'As this statement was literally true, and the 
Court of Prbpi^etors hds toufg -been notorioaisly and entirely 
Aiibkervie^t to thd‘. Court of Directors/ 1 will at once pass on to 
ihe •doscripiibii'''1>f this Corporation, ‘ The Court of tlireptors 
consists \jf twenty-four members, wliose qualificatibn' the 
possessibh of iOOi^fc^stbek Wt as dne-fburth of thiSf' bbdy 
bf office' for twelve nu^tbs, 
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them f|^ij;Hf^, .^4 jS tlie}/; ar^^iiiiftt 

attend ^^0^. the a^arfef india,^ Jhis Oburt has,^ 
resei:Vati(m8 the 'Nominal and substan^at power 

uiakljng Homo appointments in the Indian Civil SeijVfce. v Thq 
composition of this' Corporation is at present exceedingly defec- 
tive, for although, , there ^e some warm and enlightened friends 
of India among the Directors^ mich men are always of necessity 
a very small mmority in'the^'(ioiiii/' The reasons\for this are, 
lirstly, th^^tthe msgusting incidmt'S of a c^vass for the Direction, 
which costs about 4000/., ‘and often extends over a period of 
seven years, deter, almost the distinguished ,8on^ant8^ of 
Government, who. retur^ ? froirv^Didia, from boing,(^udidates for 
tlio office, although frequently, in the prime of their faculties^ and 
eiipahlc of doing many^ years’ hard work in this country j -secondly, 
the value,. of the patronage draws many mep into' the Direction, 
who are from various causes unht for its duties, bankem^ 

merchants, and directors of , companies, whose business' in tlie' 
Indian government is simply, the distribution of pa'tronbgq^' for 
tlic interest of their private banks and companies j and thirdly? ■ 
the system of rc-election retains in office woin-out?jOld.^>.^h() 
are incapable of managing,, and some even of. imdorstaJiding the 
business they are supposed to transact..-- This -v Court .forms 
annually three Committees, besides the secret CommitteVdoU- 
sisting of the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and seniqr mo^b^ 
of the Court,. The Cliairs hold the .same rank Jit. 

the throe Committees, ,wffiich arOj . 'J,' pplitio4.Mand ipilitary ; 2, 
finance and home; 3, revenue, judmial,, and; legislative , ll mi 

be as well to explain here what the, business is ^hich is transacted 
by the Court. 

It must-be romemb,ered ^bat EiJiglF^ goyci^?,.wv gmpme u\ 
India, as, large as-the wl^e of .a$, many 

different races, 'tod oontainipg e^iicea as,^%Miye;M Burepcan 
kittgdbip^ian^.as. densely, people^;. -fpr 

of ,%„9|Sfgal. that >f France ilio 

populati#;^.t^ iAsra'. 

Bribun, a^fla »i, wid m ttiy^ss >8 referred 
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«j^^:efioape its supejfvidioil^ it ^ Sh 

i4jsa: of tile vast mass' of tiomSpiObd^hc^ to 

BngUnd from India. When the reader cohsiterti, " that ni'any 
despatches are accompanied by snob a mass 6f "documents “‘as 
“ cannot be even examined without considerable ' labodr^^' Und 
time— that they amount to 2, 8, 4, 5, and occasionally 20,000 
pages, he n&y conceive thS tons of papers which the Hbme 
Government is supposed to go through. In Lord Broughtron^s 
evidence before the Official Salaries’ Committee, he stated that 
with one single despatch 45,000 pages of “ collections ” sent. 
The fii'st great evil of this systena is, that the administration of 
Indk is clogged and impeded in a' most mischievous degree, — in 
a degree wdiich reduces to despair the most zealous and able of 
the Company’s servants, and after all a good deal of business is 
unavoidably slurred over, and either pretended to be done, or not 
done at all. 

I saw the same thing happen in France during the reign of 
the late - King Louis Philippe. The abuse, of centralisation had 
“ drawn the mass of administrative details to Paris, and of course 
the business of the country was ruinously delayed, and either 
badly done, or left undone. While the Prefects would not take 
responsibility on; themselvesj^ because they wore likely to be 
reprimanded, and have their measures reversed by a central 
Government (or rather by its irresponsible clerks !) which could 
not ‘ possibly understand the grounds of their decisions half so 
well as themselves, the rapreroe Government by its bureaucratic, 

paperasrier ” spirit, and passion for governing in details, left 
tjie country in fadt either mthout an administration or ^ith a 
wretchedly bad one* . This was one main cause of the revolution 
of 1848 in France; and- St; Simon points out in his memoirs .that 
a similar weakness of Ikouk,-.]^ governing in details, was 
a main cause bf the ruin of v'Frfljme under his reigii. One Tof ■ the 
wisest acta of the present Buler of France has been to* reSfW’ 
specifically the ‘mass of the' local administration to the Pref&^t®; 
investing jtbem' with real po'v^er and' prbportionate , i^SpbiislfeiSiy, 
and depriving the Paris btireauc.r4eyof its autbp;{i^.'i""': ^ 

A similar reform is now re^i&edi^ourbjndian 
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fldiniiiiaJ^iQtt,,|y t^e. seCfC^d great ev4 ofv^err4ig/.iM^ Sf irmn. 
of detail^, to^ the .;BCome Government is that il thrown tj^f wl 
power ii^to the hands of an irresponsible Bureaupcac^* ' Th^ i$ ' 
the class which Burkei. denounced as “ the creatures of the desk^ 
and the creatures of favour,’* and which he described in. the. 
following passage The tribe of vulgar politicians are the 
lowest of our species, There is no trade so vile a^d mechanical 
as government in their hands. Virtue is not their ■ habit. * They 
are out of, themselves in any course of conduct recommended only 
by conscience and glory. A large, liberal, and prospective view 
of the interest of States, passes with them for romance ; and the’ 
principles that recommend it, for the wanderings of, a disordered 
imagination. The calculators ctimpute them out of their sejjscs. 
Tlie jesters and buffoons shame them out of everything grand' 
and elevated. Littleness in object and in means, to them appears 
soundness and sobriety,” ' Now, on examining into the details 
of the measures pursued in India, wo shall And' that they bear 
the stamp of the “vulgar politicians” described by Burke, and 
tlie reader will not wonder at the extraordinary mal-administra^ 
lion described in the following chapters, if he btoa it, in mind 
that “ the creatures of the desk and the creatures bf favour,” arc 
really governing India, and tho Homo Government is at bottom 
a Bureaucracy. • ; 

But such is the fact : from tlie sheer physical impossibility of 
an Indian Minister or Director examining the sHiploada ^ of 
business referred from India, -even if i'bny were disposed to do bo> 
it is necessary to maintain a large .establishment of clerks to do 
Die work for them, with departments at the’.Iiidia House anA. 
Board of Control, corresponding to the departments of, tho 
Government abroad, and entailing ati expense. of 160 , 0002 . a^year 
on the people of India, while the result of the systemria tb: throw 
the real work of preparing the despatches into tbo 'bands of the 
clerks- at the India House, and that' bf altering them into the 
hands of the clerks at the Board of Control. ; . ^ 

The .rea§^ will see this from - the mode of tralisact.mg the 
business. vWiiei|^a despatch arr^es from it is referred in 

the fijp5it*.44ta^?io the , departmept to which it 



bel<)ijgs,^ after wliicll^lllie qiiairs cqnfej^ifh % charge 

pl^t^at department, settle with him the^ti^jj^pf and 

'■fensmit a draft of this reply to the Indian Minister, in what^^is 
teclmiea% called “P.O.;” that is to say, “ previons, ppm^uni, 
catipn.” Now it is evident that, partly from t|^e .annual wfatipu 
in the functioi^ of the Directors, and every fom’th j^ear, in .the 
men themselves, an^i principally from the mass of the bua^ess, 
the Chains niust, in^ this preliminary stage of “ P.C.j,” , depend 
mainly on the cjerks who, are perm^ently in offic!i),tfor in^- 
mation, advicp, ,pd assistance. , Nay, such is this dependpnpc, 
that even in ^/^iscu^sipn.in^ the, .Court of Proprietors, after 
previous notice^^it is pitiable to see the^Gliairinan referring to a 
secretary, who ^sits by his side, ai;id keeps on whispering, and 
prompting)^ and stopinng him, as if he were a mere puppet; and 
probably the Minister at the, other .end of the syateni ,ia in the 
same predicament. However, in^this stage of “ P.C.” if t)?ere is 
a difference of opinion on the draft, it is dispussed, an^^ 
invariably settled in friendly communication between the Minister 
and the Chair ; ^finally, the draft is returned by the Minister, 
either adopted, or altered; and then it is submitted, tp the Com- 
mittee of .Ptt’pctors superintending the department to which it 
belongs, witih all the papers bearing on the case, to bq considered, 
and ^acussel, and adopted or, altered; and afterwards it is 
expend to ;ffio same process in the aggregate Court^and then goes, 
for the first time as an pf&cial.4Jonmiunication, to the .Minister. 

^ Now, Messrs. ^d Shepherd ^re (ielighted.^with tlic 

:sigjcess pf this system qf “ communication,’! in, b;:piging 

about au agreemen); belwqen the^Mimsler and the Chairs, — in. 
facilitating jbusmqs^ and qa^ing tim^i* dou^t it does all this, 
hnt iw>w dpdp^it dp it ? Jy stripping the DirectOi:^’ qp^mittees of 
aU theiiJ^j^oriaiice and for when once thp, ^aft is 

S^i^led^ wijat.'.chanpe have ^lie^dil^entient menibers ^pf any 
i^ittoc of Resisting the Minister, the, ChjairB, their, ^majoritjlin^il^; 
aggrcgajii? Court, and the B^oaucracy ?— All theycan do i^*|q 
co|nplain^to^.thpm 

whi^^ia^ of no e^tbly."{|se, ejee^fc ^fo shpw t^at 




them to pro^^d demoifetratiori tliai 

^roug, wioi W^j^e^ iifesponsible its 

course. 

I ask if this is not ’“ari* in^ii^rable abuse ? hok^svid^i/ 
that this ** pretioul^ coihmunication** system is* reversing this first' 
intention,^ahd the whole ad6pe‘’'and purpose of thO Directors* 
ofiicial existence ? Is it not plain that' if the opinion 6f the 
Directors is to be of any use to the Minister at all*, it should go 
to him, not after his mind is made up hy the opinion of “intelli- 
gent clerks,” hot after \ie has decided on the matter in hand, but’ 
before ? Does it hot stand to reason that if it be worth while for 
Indian business to go through^ Committee and an aggregate' 
Court of Directors, who are presumed to sift it thoifougbly, and 
express a deliberate opinion upon it, all this should be done before** 
the first cemmunlcation goes to the Minister, and hot after 
“intelligent clerks” on both^ides have superficially examined and 
decided the question ? It is not that the Council Board should 
govern: the Indian Minister must of course govern; as he does 
now; and as every Minister ought to do in his depg^rtment ; but 
he should receive his advisers’ deliberate counsel Ijefore he makes 
up his mind, and not after ; he should be bound, as he. is nowy to 
state his reasons in writing, if ho disapproved qf the’ policy 
recommended by them, to make his personal “responsibility 
apparent in Case of his ultimately adhering to his own yiews. 
Coadjutors of this sort would be home check upon the Indian 
IMiuister, particularly if they were the efficient and experienced 
body that they ought to be ; at least tlhey would be an in^aluabl^ 
Council to him, for the only real 'check thair can be imposed upon 
him is parliamentary responsibility, fpr which t have proposed a 
veiy simple “plan lii my eighth chkptJeri Xs it is nWythe Ccrtirfc 
of Directors are A fpere cloak for thh '^^frresponsibl^^wipotism’^ 
of the MiiiiatW'f^^d they are a Source of injtiry'tSo India and 
danger tp England, by the grasping spirit of the majori^ of thei? 
members *foi? 'patronage. 

Befdie I On this point I mu^’reh^Jc^ tbil .t!|(|re 'is ^ 
the faco'hf wroh^ in a' sy^in'Sy^wliicb, as it is said, 

“the DirWi^ in.,p#toni^^ are 
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only 800/, i-yea^, because, they are phii in patron^/ ’ "W^bught 
to cut down, a ittiael^vous bureaucracy,-, 

^redaction tJO gfvfe^thb Directors competent salaries, lik$ ^ other 
public servantBi and so get rid of the' very improper phrased 
employed, that f ^e Dmectors are paid in patrWg^ I in 
' this matter-of-fact Country, such language naturally putS it into the 
hcadsof Dire'etoi^ that their patronage may be i^ed ih 'a; way 
that will pay them—pay well too!— and it is ndtorious that the 
managers of banhs and companies 'who. take so much trouble to 
get into the, Direction, are “ wise in their generation. Under 
the present system there are two fatal consequences of tho 
Directors being’ paid in patronage it enslaves tlio 

Directors to thb Indian Minister, by their fear that if they oppose 
hiiu be may use his parliamentary omnipotence to strip them oi 
their patronage; 2ndly, it gives the. majority of the court an 
insatiable spirit of grasping; of grasping territory, and grasping 
all the valuable Indian appointments for their European nominees, 
in spite of the emphatic condemnation ot this system by our 
greatest Indian statesmen, which passion of the Directors is doing 
incalculable mischief in India, and makes our Government hated 
by, tlie educated classes of the natives. 

And after all, when we consider the whole system of a Beard of 
Control and a Court of Directors, -*-wlien wo remember that om 
only ostensible reason ^for keeping .up this cumbrous and costly 
pretence of a double government is to provide a Council for tlio 
minister and a vent fpr the patronage, surely we may attain boili 
' these .objects in a simpler and better way, by allowing all Engbmd 
to Compete for patronage which all England is entitled to sluire, 
and by pix)viding a real working Council for the Minister. 

I . will conclude thirpart of. my subject by . a notice , of the 
present, value and mode of 'distributing the patronage. When tho 
imtuber.bf appointments for the year is ascertained; the whole arc 
■ divided twlenty-eight equal parts,; pf 'which two are allotted to 
fchej(j[Wjj|pian and Deputy phairinkn, twb to th& ®eesideht' of the 
BpSl^^^PJ^trol, andOT® each^f the Directbri/ ,Xaki„U^ d;b€ 
averagl'Uf since the Chartpri^f 

bpensent out^hb(mb(28 wi^ andr^s 
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aud , chaplain^;^^ othe^ Osfl^s, independ^rfbf fe> 300 

cadets it 

sold at tM’tSte olit 8 proved4<^^''fepii8 uf 

1849 at IQ^O?., a^d a at 3000^., the annual v&* ;^ 4 

single share ofi, patronage would not fall short of 14,ob&^^^or 
15,000r, and that of the Chairs and tho Indian Minister from 
28,000/. .to 30,000/. per^anmim. Beshies his patronage ^'libove, 
tlio President' of the Board of Control directs the exp^i^tore ' to^ 
any extent of “secret service** money,’ which as a such is not - 
accounted for on the books, and has on some eecasions exceeded' 
100,000/. in one year. How differently 'do we deal witli tho .poor 
ryot’s money aud our own ! Th^/Secretary for I'ereign Affairs* is 
only permitted to disburse as much as 10,000/. in one yesi^, and is 
obliged at the end of it to swear that whatever has been expended ' 
was absolutely necessary for the public service. 

Here then is tho great bribe of patronage! apj^ointments of the. 
\aiue of nearly 400,000/. per annum, distributed 'every year, aud 
year after year, among the upper classes of this country, and in 
wliich hardly any respectable English family is not directly or 
indirectly interested ! . This is indeed heavj^odds thrown intd the 
scale against justice to India ; for it would be shutting my 
to tli(3 light of day to pretend not to see the proofs ‘'all round me 
of the influence of this patronage in recruiting adflerents to tlie 
present system of Government, and suppressing- evidence agmtisi* 
its abuses. •' ' ■ '■ '*b v! . ,v' . , 

However, though I will not attempt to deny that td-wform the 
abuses of the present. 'Qnvernment, especially of tb® C^urbof ' 
Directory, would gradually' 8ud' greatly deduce this patronage 
as a rule, ad the men of ripe/Indlan e:jfpe"neUce, who have lived "in 
the iiiterior,nnd known the natives w«U> ^d seen tho f^ndflitidhs 
on which our empire .rests, aih.tftose ’iare' as 
the grasping /sy^steift'-^S’ I and as much ' 
iniqiiity and^impoUcyv'ahd to give them a prephh^iP^ite in th#“' 
Indian Minister^ '!0o'uhci^^pul&^ at difce 'begin td^cht the 
patronage pstiS^^JIshall endeayour to th W tMt the^i^lmSdf 
best jnte^ are dire^Mjlf contrary 

national public^' 
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good»’-^abd that tbe presdht system is not o% ruinjtt^.^and 
degrading the natives of India, but* is i^tb a 

%iore critical Bitua&)n every day. . ■ 

And besides thd dangers I Ml point out hereafter, there ^are 
one^or two which. I will briefly notice here. The ^*fvee prestf*^ is 
beginning to do its work in India-^the Parsee merchants, the 
Zemindars, the native heada^of ^stes, aay beginning to feel their 
power,'to Combine, and to ask for redress of grievances ; some of 
them are violent, apd these db not alarm me; but some are 
reniarkably temperate, and I confess that, knowing the strengtli 
of their%se>f Vhich' i wfllm give the' readei* an^idea 

in the following chapters,' I *fea,|: the men who begin so tempe- 
rately, and have reason entirely bh their side. So the Americans 
began; nhd we hll know bo^ it ended. Tet not thbse moderate 
blairha bo neglected, when, aS I will show, there is tnatter enough 
to swell them into' an ftfalaneho. Let not the incipient opposition 
of the natives bS despised because it is feeble now. No* doubt 
‘we can* now acdept or rejefet the opportunity of doing justice to 
. India ‘ but it ifl'ay’be doubted whether, if we reject it, we shall 
'etei^. have the opportunity again. When Julian marched against 
remarked of the Goths, ‘‘ Hostes queerore se meliores;” 
thAn *fiftebri ydara^We Gibbon, these Goths had over- 
throw the Bintan Empire. 



CHAPrsiE-iv:* 

THE RYOTWiR SYST^M^v 

The reader must not suppose, as we too practical Englishmen 
are apt to do, that the . theory, on .which men act is of little 
consequence provided they mean to do .their duty.^ WhUe our 
neighbours the Erench, have shown too little attention to ./acts in 
forming theories, we frequently run into the other extreme, and pay 
too little attention to theory j which is sometimes as fatal an error. 
We shall see the importance of acting on a correct theory if we 
reflect that, crime is the act itself, and'Bot the intention ; and to 
make the crime consist in the intention is -that pestilent heresy, of 
the Jesuits denounced in the “Lettres Provinciales ; ” and of 
which I can say from perj^nal observation, that the §ame do^ti^GS 
of making the crime consist in the are 

largo portions of continental society ; ilitorly -confi^unding their 
notions of right and wrong ; ahd' leaving* them no fixed moral 
]jrinciples. To show the importance of an error in theory, it has 
boon admitted by one' of the historians who sympathised most 
deeply with the afflictions of his fellow-creatures, t^at the 
crusaders who followed Simon de Montfort, were probably not 
Worse tbau other men ; only they had a mistaken idea of their 
duties ; and the massacre of the Albigenses was ^ej^nsequeuce. 
I have said thiafinueh about the du^iy of fbrmmg correct ^theories ; 
because while, the cpnolusions of this and^miyStxth chapter will 
be that we have for ttiany years allowed^a bureaucratic Government 
to act on vicious .principles of taxation m India, principles which 
our common ^n$e., §t once^l^fpudiates when we thiid[ of applying 
them to ourselvel, ^and ^which have caused . extreme pain and 
injury to our native fcllqw-ffubjects, it really seems to me a very 
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weak i^t-off against all tke peopfetof Ma hayS'i 
ttat our intentiens were ^ood: 

\ ‘I have no^ 'td^ slid# the ’c(MiBec](Uen< 

Bomba/;'’ of ’ the- Govemmont^e^ adoj'’ 
regard to its^pwprietwy right ;t6 
examine wheth#'\4hdt6 is any j^stii 
this theory' Wtie p^ent 'day. 

As theijTue theory has long sinee^J&een,}j^^ovfe(|‘>al(d ad 
suecessfuHy in the North-#e9t BwviliccfS, and diaS* been 
confirmed since by^ our' experienced^' bf 'thh-B^janh, and 
observation of the practice in native states,' 5 shall ,ref» 4 
reader to a work on Modern India, 'by Mr. Oaihpbell, ghjjj 
a very clear and 'graphic description' of his experienco of % 
working of this theory in the above province. 

I will now state the wrong theory of the land-tax, quoting 011 $. 
or two modern authorities for it, and point out the mischiefitfiaj' 
done in Madras and Bombay, reseiwing a notice of Bengal for ■ 
another chapter. The first great authority who assorted that tlie^ 
rent of land in India belonged to the- Governirient, was, I aui^ 
sorry to say, that amiable man Lord Cornwallis. Forty years i 
afterwards lyfr. Mill repeated this doctrine to the Commons’ CW] 
raittee of. 18.^1, adding that country, wherein the tdoJemitli 
paid to the state, is in a most happy condition, seeing that siicS 
rent would srnffice for all the wants of the Governm out, au^tlie 
people would then be tmtaieJ.” When jperessad as to the mcM 
of collecting the Indian land revenue, so that no more than tk; 

taken, ke admitted would bo >j 

difiiciilty for any European collector;, witk" an impetfect 
Ar/^'O of the natives, their hmgiiago, and circumBtances ; 

Bwartn of ill-paid and coirupt servants ; yvith pelhaj^s 10,000^^^1 
miles of country to look after, and 150,000 t^mnlsto Battle fljt 
maividmUr; hut bo Imd do doiihi found 





J , tU'liad-tax rent only 

mmy, ^ soon as that. poMt is attmuiM when land ' '• 
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all the exig^hci^s-of^the ^ovenjniejit/then all 
fhe ot^€aS|to8 maybe abolished/ and India :^^1; be a country 

[f that of which wo liay^hear^^^ 

teal.jiaieV, . aboye^ doct]^ .;jiq thq .^Gompons’ 

thq.(%iinx}f„tlie GoWuj^* 
lent in Thdia to t^t which con.stlj^t^^|^/‘reni-^. parts of 

[©world, was perfectly legitimatq/^d.tl^ th%^il^eyery 
‘st system, of taxation hi?, 

nlHccd, the people were v^hoUy, witaxed. So another witness told 
lis Committee .that the, land revenue system was ‘‘ an excellent 
rstem and of great adyantgge to the country, inasmuch as , what 
)es into the pockets of indivffluals in this,, country, goes there 
ito the coffers of the State, and the ■ country tanto exem])t 
\’om taxation,^^ \ \ ii. .j. ^ ' 

Now, as I vdll show that the Government never had any more 
ight to touch the “ rent ” in India,,than .they have in England, I 
jould like to know how gentlemen in the ITouso ot Commons 
’ould like it themselves, if a Government, backed by an, over- 
helming army, undertook to wholltf tintax the people of this 
i)uutry,'by simply taking the rent of land? ' ' - , ^ n* ■. 
It miglit he urged, as in the case of thie,,(Tma8sacre 
ilbigensos, that men were no worse perhaps 
)raries, if tlicir error was one of - mere theory j 'h],it wlien I can 
LOW that the fatal consequei^es of applying the yyptwo-r theory 
ore distinctly .proved before it, was definitely adopted by the 
iulian Government ; that, a%r the Jong practice, of ^ theory 
*^,0110 Presidency had sho^ its dreadful, effects in confiscatuig 
I. capital of the people, it was ddibcraifl^.applmd t6 
^sidency ; that to this day its e.vijft^^o npt 
true theory has long ; bee]^,epUblif)?ed J)y j^'sto^ia^s,^^^ 
^dopted with success injomo our oty^i^^cg^ces, thenj^^o say 
til at the Bureaucracy 
toAvards the natives of I||dlia.jvhich 
for us to prorogue 
t^woiity^ years. 

However, I^he theory once b^^ adopten^ tn 
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land belonged to the ' Government!^ Iho great bait of th($, ryotwk 
’Bystem, or annual settle^nt with individual cultivators'/ what 
called its “ discovery of cojio^ed cultivation ; and'^^nsS- 

quent increase of Tevenue, for- of course it beg^^ ii^Taiiaingthe 
revenue by- confiscating, the'^j^operty of tihe,iahdlorda, thqngh4i8 
such a system was “cutting open the hen 4ihat laid the^ golden 
eggs,*’ : by destroying the feapitalists of the coiijitry, the,ryptwar 
system always ended, as a rule, by 'swamping the whole population 
in one doad levd: of pauperism. / There was another mistake made 
by the originators' of the ryot war settlements, \Vhich was to 
assume' that all who w^ designated “ ryots ’* belonged to the 
same class ; the fact is, that the word in its primitive sense bidy 
means subject, audit is applicabfo alike to a landlord or a tenant 
— as well to the ^proprietor of five thousand acres, as to * the 
tenant-at-will of pne^ . In the districts of Madras, where this 
system was first applied, the Government officers adopted the 
‘ rates of assessment of preceding native Governments, which were 
from forty-five to fifty per cent of the gross produce ; but these 
' Tates had been paid under the native or village system, and it did 
not occur to the English collectors that the people could notpossibli/ 
have paid such rates, at least not without being ruined as we rumed 
them,' unless there had been something more than met the eye in 
the system, which made the real very different from the seeming 
burthen, and made the nominal taxation often more than double 
its actual amount 1 

r The truth was that under the mtivc system the land was held 
by a very peculiar tenure, not then understood by the Englisii, 
which has certainly prevailed all over India, and is at this day in 
full ' operation in the native . States, as well as in mr north-west 
provinces- and our Punjaub, and in short wherever we have not 
ignorantly destroyed it. It was this i the whole landed property 
of the( village was divided into a certain number of shares, which 
might he again subdivided in families but Were always kept 
ghstinct for municipal ptreposea, and ^ the owners of these shares 
the only real Icmded proprietors in the village^,' the only ones 
rcspoiiBihie^r\;the Government , tax, the rest pf^tHe inmitants 
. being4}ease-hbld6rs/' tenanta-attwill, &c.,^under them.^:Jiiid these 
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sbarelaoltos bad beten able to bear the^bi^b assessments of the 
Moguls bringing mere, and more^of the waste lands under 
tillage; aud^ actually ct3itivating»,BO much, mofe'^land than that 
which' pakt^0;.t$3^*tbat it^^equently left the nomi^ assessment 
of fifty 'pc^c^RtflesSith^ one-half that amount Ion the whole of 
the cultivated Isold. 'V-fv i*. 

Now, iHtbough :the introducers of ryotyrar settlbments were 
ignorant of the;ahoye facts, they ought to have known," that the 
native Governments which immediately prcceded that such 
men as Hyder Ali, had taken all the revenue tbe^,;^ple could 
pay; short of paying their capital; therefore, when they^>f6und 
that, after measuring and classing every field, and assessing^the 
individual cultivators of it at forty-five or -fifty per cent of the 
gross prodm'O, it produced u great- increase of revenue, they ought 
to have felt that there must he some mistake in: their principles. 
Instead of this, the great triumph of ryotwar collectors for 
many years was, to ' find out what they called “ concealed - 

cultivation.” ^ ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, when this system was established, its operationin 
ruining the cultivators was so rapid, that years before it was 
definitely adopted by the Horae Government;, its most 'famous 
advocates had discovered its evils, not from theory, but, from 
practice. Colonel Bead, its origmator, had, declared -that “it 
involved the necessity of ousting all between the Government 
and the cultivator.” Colonel Monro had declared that, unless the 
assessment were reduced from twenty-five to thirty -three. per cent, 
the land would go out of cultivation. Einaily, the, Madras. Board 
of Revenue had recorded the following- strong opinion' against 
ryotwar settlements Ignorant of the true resources of the 
newly acquired countries, as of the precise nature of their landed 
tenures, we find a small baud of/ foreign conquerors ^i^tsooncr 
obtainingj, possession of & vast exteiit of' territory, ' peopled by 
various u&tioaa differing firom' each other^' in*language, customs, 
and habits, than they attempt whirt woyld hd termed an Herculean 
task, or rathpr a visionary projept, pteh' id the most civilised 
ooimtries of' H|K>pe, of which ©very stalistieal information .is 
possessed, and of which, the Govewunent.and peoplp 
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td fiaH a land^rent—’noi on eacli proyinco, district,' or county, ^ nor 
Qii each estate or farm, ^1)ut on . wy separate' 'field hi tb& 

' dominions. In ■ pursuit . suppoa^ improvement, wo ^nd 

-them unintentmaliy "dissolving the ancient the 

republic of each 'Hindoo, village, and, by akin^of ajj^arpui la)y, 
newly aaseafling imd .p^elhng out -the lands .whiph>frp3h ^me 
immemorial thad -belonged to the village community Gpllectiyely, 
not only among the' individual members of the, privileged order, 
but even among the inferior tenantry ; we obsorv'e them ignorantly 
denying, ami. by . their denial abolishing, private property in tlic 
/o?w^;MpTofessing to limit t,heir demand on oach field, and, in fact, 
by establishing for such limit, an unattainable maximtim, assessing 
the ryot at d/iscretion ; and, like the Mussulman Government whicli 
preceded tbem. flTyder Ali,] binding the cultivator by force to the 
plough ; compelling him to till land acknowledged to be over 
assessed; dragging him back if he absconded; deferring their 
demand upon him u'util his crop came to maturity ; then taking 
from hun all that coulji be obtained, and leaving to him notliing 
but his bullocks and seed-grain ; may, perhaps, obliged to supply 
him even with ,thG96^> in order to enable him to resume his melan- 
choly task of toiling for others.” 

Such was a literally true description of the practice of this 
ryot war theory ; apd it was after having officially received all the 
above representations, that, in 1812, the Home Government 
definitely adopted this system of assessing “ every separate field ” 
in the, Madras Presidency ^‘ at an unattainable maximum,” and 
settling i^inually with the individual cultivators. The ruinous 
offiCQtJ of such ■ a .system may be conceived, ftnd pnC '.pf tbem 
was, that the revenue began at length to dccre^|o^'till it lell 
to considerahly helow what it was when Colonel MOnro/ pro- 
posed^ ;hi8 reductions^ and tMs,^^ I believe, moro than anything 
else at length convince4 the . Hpme Government , of the id>solute 
necessity of making some change in such a syaj^em—and, 
accordingly, Sir Thpmga Monro was ;aUowod: tuicfrry out, as 
Governor qf;ljladw, in 1827, the reductions pfl^rfrom twenty- 
five to thiriy^three per cent* in, the .assessment yf}n(^ % 
Recommended so .,rpauy years before. ' I say the r|^r may 
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conceive what thd people of Madras must '^.have suffered during 
this inteiwal! and he wiU ^rhaps' remember “the iminter- 
uiitting concert bf ’praijMs |tmg frdto year ta' ^ear upon the 
Indian ■ Gweriuoient, aUdv the' increasing happiness’ of y the Indian 
people, aljithe ^le.they.'T^^re sinking into deeper poverty and 
wretchefiWi'-'!'^' '-' , • 

As the ’Same^niystification goes on at this day, should think 
with greater than ever, and it will gd oU as long as the 

oxiating system of Home Government iS'^' tolerated, I will now 
quote some extracts from Mr, Campbell’ a book, to show the present 
operation of the ryotwar system in Madras : — “ I must therefore 
describe a ryotwar settlement, or rather absence of settlement, as 
it exists at Madras. Tor the distinguishing feature of the ryotwar 

system is simply that ne settlement is concluded, at all, but the 

revenue is made the most df from year to year, without settle^ 
inoiit . . . “The assessment is rather fieldwar than ryotwar. 
The Govcrnmoiit deals directly, hot only with each rydt, but with 
each field. In^ead of assessing each' village, it assesses each plot 
of ground. A' field is not, in India, a large piece of land fenced 
and hedged, but a minute portion, suited to the minute tenantry, 
divided from the rest by a little gathering together of the earth 
about six' inches high. Peneing is not common, and in a dry flat 
plain containing thousaUds of such fields* sidb" by side, it may bo 
supposed that boundaries are only permanent When the fields 
belong to diflbreut owners on the spot, with different interests. 
Moreover instead of assessing^at a fixed sum for a'series of years, 
tlierc is fixed on each j^eld a maximum rent to be ’ paid^ for good 
«('asons and good crops : and it is undertake^; not iis an incidental 
indulgence, but as an essential part of tie system,” that this rent 
shall be annuaUy reduced when necessary. “ To effect then the 
commutation of the share of gjjain into money rates, aU the laud 
was shWeyed according to^tbe native mode of meMureni^t .... 
there were no maps.” ' ' 

No! and ifixas been recently stated publicly, by a former 
member of the Madras Goverinient.'that ndt a single distnet m 

the Presidency Iqaaesses a scientifle or accurate Surrey ; and m 
>uo8t, &er no survey has ever been made, or it was known to 
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h^ve been liaatily and carokesly done, and to have been Mten^ivdy 
I^Ef^ered mth afterwards,*, ^ ^ v?, > .t . ' , ' , 

.. Blit to return to Mr. ,CftmpbelI,'/“. for the 'management of the 
village, the headnian and accountant are made altogether GorSm- 
nient servants, paid by Government j?- ^d for the prS^nUoh of 
fraud on the* part of these functisiiaries, reliance' is placed on 
informers. .Fifty per cent, of the assessment is allowed as* a 
reward to any, informer of concealed cultivation, Ac-jT and it is 
stated that there are in almost every village dismissed account- 
ants desirous of being re-em'ployed, and unemployed servants who 
wish to bring themselves to notice, whose services as informers 
can be relied on.” Before the rains tlie native collector makes “ a 
statement preparatory to settlement. But this is by no means 
settlement. When the crops are dearly ripe, the collector 
goes out into the district to look at them, and make his annual 
settlement. The village accountant makes but a statement, 
showing the cultivation of each ryot, his crops and circumstances, 
the number of his cattle, sheep, and children. . . At this time, 
all who think they should not pay full rent, apply for reduction. 
All those cases are settled, and then only does the collector malie 
up his annual settlement, grant formal leases, and take formal 
engagements for the crop, which by this time is past, and generally 
paid for. The settlement is not made up till after the crop is ripe, 
in fact generally* does not reach the collector’s office till after most 
of the money has already got there, and after making all the 
ij^missions and reductions of the Be|son from the standard assess- 
ment.” Yet this settlement is appealed tO by jthe BCQrcaucracy 
at horn 3 as a proof of the regularity with which 'the assessment is 
collected in i^^otwar districts !— -Mr. Campbell goes on ; “ That the 
result of the ryotwar system in Madras ' iS' most unfavourable all 
parties seem to admit. The Madras men to whom I have tSlked 
candidly admit that at the present moment the state of things is 
most unsatisfactory— that the people are <wretchcdly *'peor,4he 
land of little value— that the^.difficulty is to get /people' to bulti- 
vato it . on any terms— and that the cidtivation ^^kept -tip % 
forcings ;by, ,GG£yernment advances, &c. &c. And, (indeed; ilo *bhe 
w)io has any experieiice of these matters can wonder that itihbuld 
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be so. The idea of the British G-ovemment utidertakirig td 
perform the duties of immediate landlord throl^hbut a grei^it 
country, discarding alF the'iassi^ta'Qcei of the sysiSMfi: whidTi We 
found, the self-contained communities,’ and dealing; ‘Sm;ly with 
each WWllJohed cultivator, is, '1*0 ’ one who knows the trbuble and 
difficulty'f|of managing in tblB’:>way 'hut two or threh ^village's, 
(piite absurdi All experience, 'as well as all reason, is against it. 
Any indigo. planter who has a. village or two cotdd'tell the weary 
work, the coaxing and bargaining, and the management, the 
favourable leases given to some cultivators, the bad debts left? by 
others; the thousand and one details of managing a village on thiH 
system j and the idea of one man so managing a couple of thousand 
villages is perfectly monstrous. ... Only imagine one collector 
dealing directly with 150,000 tenants, hot one of whom has 'a 
lease, but each pays according as he cultivates and gets a 
with reference to his cattle^ sheep^ and children^ and each of ■whom 
gets a reduction if he- can make out a sulTiciently good Case. . . 

it is generally agreed that the abuses of the whole system,' and 
especially that of remission, ?8 something frightful '^ and that the 
opportunities of extortion, peculation, chicanery, and intrigue bf 
all kinds arb unbounded ; while the reliance of the Madr^fcf 
collector on infoT^nershy no means mends .the matter.’* < ' ' 

This, reader, is the excellent revenue system I of great advan- 
tage to India f inasmuch as what goes into the pochets of MivddmU 
in this country goes there into the coffers of the State, and the country 
is pro tanto exempt from taxation V* Now fi^om such excellent 
revenue systems, may the Lord deliver ua ! I haVe said that the 
true theory ,iWaa established at last ; but it was not a new theory, 
— correct viewjs - had been held by individuals even before^ Loifd 
Cornw^lis’s “ Perpetual Settlement,” and bad been proclaimed hf 
authority before the adoption' of the ryot war system in Madras* 
But it v\5as reserved for one eminent man to collect into focus 
all the scattered proofs which existed of the real nature of the 
Indian land-taX)#fl^ to establish the true theory on a basis which 
has never since been shaken, by a boOk published in 1830. Thi| 
author, Li©uh-^(Jeneral Briggs, after having been the CdtifideUtial 
aasistant of Mr* Tlipbinstoue, ill all the diffi^ties of: the second 
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Mahratta war, was employed al;, its close to settle large districts 
of the Peiahvva’s country, whicli gave him an unusual insight into 
the details of native administration ; he afterwards enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of extending and maturing his observations as resident 
at various native courts, and during. a mission to P(^fsia,/and. he 
brought to his task not' merely the resources of a first-rate 
Oriental scholar, but the experience of a practised administrator 
and the caution of a diplomatist. The method pursued in his 
work was to travel bit by bit, over the whole surface of India, 
illustrating the true theory by an immense mass of historical 
testimony, native and European; which no writer has ever 
attempted to answer. I have not ^ space to go into the detaijs of 
this work, but the sum of its proofs was as follows : — 1st. That 
the mtegrity of private property in land had been recog- 
nised in every village in India. 2nd. That G-overnment had no 
right whatever to the land, but only to a share in its produce, 
that is to a tax, which did not aftect the proprietary rights any. 
more than the land-tax affects our rights in England. 3rd. Thai 
the Government share or tax was so chjliied and limUed hoilj 
by Hindoo and Mahoramedan law, that Government had no title 
or precedent (except revolutionary ones) for taxing the people 
at discretion, and no more right to claim - the property' of the 
land and take its "rent,” than a tithe-owner has to claim 
another man’ a . estate because it pays him tithe. 4th. That the 
native institutions themselves, afforded a broad basis for our 
achninistration, and the only one on which wo could cstablisli a 
diu’able empire. A series of articles by the same author, adding 
new p/oofs of the correctness of the above ^dews, li^ve recently 
been published in the "Indian J^ews” journal, Nos, 227 to 233. 

The above work produced a strong . impression on the mmd 
of one of the most illustrious politicians of that' day, Lord Wm. 
Bentinch, who at length saw, happily for some of the natives, 
that the land in India was held oh exactly the same conditions 
as those in which a man possesses a house, or .a . horse, or a dog, 
OP land, or any other property in Eogland; namely, that the 
Govemmeht might assess it to pay a settled t^and attach md 
sell it if the tax was. not paid ; but that this i;ax was mo more 
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‘‘ rent ”:m India than it is in Engtod. Thfi fact is that face and 
rent are two things different in their nature, and acted upon 
inversely by given circumstances; for’, instance, rent, or the 
annual premium paid for the use of land',- increases per head with 
the increase of population — to, or the annual contribution to 
tlie expenses of the State, as a rule diminishes per head With 
Ibe increase of popnlation ; and in this way the taxes of England 
have been very much lightened per head in the last half century. 

But to return to Lord Win. Bentinck ; this enlightened and 
sincere frietid of the natives, when Governor- General of India, ^ 
loob the first opportunity of embodying the recommendations' 
of iho above work in a series^ of regulations, which he sent to 
General Briggs, then Eesidont at Nagpore, for correction, and 
were 'the foundation of the North-Western Settlements. • 
1 mnat refer the reader to Mr. Campbell’s book for the detail's^ 
but the principle of these settlements was to ascertain and define 
first,, the extent, nature, and value of. the lands, and the rights of 
tbeir owners, and then, securing the rights of these owners, to 
settle the tax on a modorate assessment for a term of thirty years, 
liable to a fixed decennial increase if a certain quantity of fresh 
land is brought into cultivation, at. the same time carefully 
preserving the native institutions, that is- to say the villa/je system, ^ 
worlcing through that, and collecting the tax^ from the representa- 
tives of the different villages. 

And now, what- does the reader think of the Government 
forcing its Madras system upon Bombay, not only in spite of 
Mr. Elphinstono’s strong opposition, but in spite of his strOngly 
expressed dpinion in favour of the village system (for he antici- 
pated long before the conclusions of Lord Wm. Bentinck), afld, 
lei the reader think, of the Government ’ doing this about the 
time when.it was ' compelled to avow th© ruinous consequences 
of the excellent revenue system,” in Madras ! Howeverr.ttich 
the case; ahd^althougV Elph instone’ s great name 

enabled him, to resist ryotwar settlements as long as he was 
Governor, the doOm of the ryots was ^led when he went )iome,‘ 
and the “excel^t revenue system” was sodil^after introduced 
in Bombay.' Qf coiirse this method of ‘'wholly untaxing” the 
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people by taking tbeir rent, soon reduced them to a statd of 
pauperism in Bombay, as it had done in Madras, and not until 
they were so reduced, did the Government agree to any reduction 
in the assessment: 

A revifidon, . meaning a reduction, of the assessment is now 
going on in Bombay, but has only yet gone over the southern 
portion of the Presidency, and it is stated in the “ Friend of 
India,” of October 21, 1852, that before this revision, “ no ryot 
ever knew one year what he might have to pay the next, and 
whatever he paid, or whatever exertions he might be induced to 
make, he still found an unaccountable amount of arrears hanging 
over his head. There was no rich landowner to stand between 
him and the Government, no capitalist to bear the first pressure 
of a bad season, but he just scrambled on from year to year, and 
took to flight when the grievance became too great to bear. 
The collection was, in fact, based upon the same principle as that 
which to this day governs taxation in Egypt, viz. to take from the 
peasant everything that can be squeezed out of him and then to 
make a merit of remitting the remainder.” 

With regard to “ rich landholders ” and “ capitalists,” I ha^e 
alluded to the progressive destruction of the native aristocracy 
in my sixth chapter ; and the ruin of the country gentlemen and 
principal farmers by- our over assessment is noticed in Mr. 
Giberne’fil evidence before the Commons’ Committee of 1818 ; 
also in a letter dated 1849, from a gentleman high in tho 
.tlorapany’s service, quoted by Mr. Bright, in the House of 
Commons, saying: ^^many of the best families in thejprovince ioho 
were rich and wpll to do when we came into Guzerat, in 1807, 
have now scarcely clothes to their hachf ^c. 

I will conclude this chapter by exposing the fallacy, 

worthy of a bureaucratic Government, which asspi® that a 
lahditex is the best of all taxes, and the Indian reve;iue must 
depend upon it. In the first place it cannot depend 'npon, it, 
for it is notorious that tHo Governinent cannot tax the land 
any more, and* the Indian' finances are now m a state of the 
most dangerous 'etoarrassment from the insufficiency of the 
rereajpqf’ lln the second place, a land-tax is not the best of all 
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taxes, not only because Adam Smith and otlle^s have shown that 
a money tax on land must soon become unequal, but because it 
is a direct tax ou produce, which is always the form of taxation 
least productive to the Government and most oppressive to the 
people. To say that it is “ best ” to raise three-fourths of the 
revenue by a direct tax on produce in India, while wo only raise 
oiie-fifth of the revenue by direct taxation in England, is a gross 
and glaring contradiction. Yet, conceive our adopting the 
“best” principle and attempting to raise three-fourths of our 
own revenue by a direct tax on the land ? Why, the Customs 
alone pay above twenty-two millions of our net revenue ! so 
that the system is evidently absurd in our own case, or that 
of any other civilised nation,* wliioh a Bureaucracy calls best 
in India ; though it is really quite as absurd there as any- 
where else— aud it has led to the crxiel over-assessment of the 
people, and the perpetual grasping of the Government for 
more direct revenue, by confiscating Native States and the 
lauded properties of the Native aristocracy, without saving the 
Indian finances after all from falling into a situation of extreme 
peril. 

ITow dificrent is this result from that obtained by a Native 
Government wliicb encouraged the commerce of its subjects. 
General Briggs has shown that one of the wealthiest Native 
vStat('S, before our time, that of Malabar, had no land-tax at all, 
and liad a very large revenue without one. Yet the Bureaucracy, 
as I \>dll endeavour to show in my sixth chapter, have done 
everything to destroy, and nothiilg to ludp the commerce of the 
natives. I am reminded by the sujtqcct of this chapter, of one 
of the effects which would ensue, if eommerce was possible, to 
the natives pf India. It is notorious that they have a passion 
for wearing gold ornaments, and to such a degree, that these used 
to bo a sort of criterion of their family wxalth ; and it is stated 
in a pamphlet by a late member of the Bombay Government, 
and has been confirmed to me by several old Indians, that under 
fhe operation of the “ excellent revenue system,” which ground 
tlicm down, till^it was reported by a Revenue Commissioner 
before the late revision of the assessment, that “ the straits to 
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which the cultivators were reduced, were not merely those of the 
most coarse and homely fare, hut he believed the far greater 
proportion could not aflord for themselves one daily . plentiful 
meal, of any sort of grain, throughout the year;” — under this 
process, of course, their gold ornaments and every atom of gold 
has disappeared from among them. Now, the consequence of a 
considerable reduction of the assessment in the South of Bombay 
has been to cause a vast increase of cultivation and a glut of 
produce, which absolutely rots in the interior for want of a 
market, and brings back tbe old, difficulty of finding money to 
meet tbe assessment. Yet if commerce was possible to these 
people, and I will endeavour to show in my sixth chapter that it 
is impossible, not only could they sell tlieir produce, but they 
would get back all their family treasures, and share with other 
civilised nations in the benefits arising from the sudden and 
enormous increase of the precious metals. 

However, it is hopeless to ask the Home Government to 
encourage the commerce of the natives. It is impossible for any 
man to judge of the unfitness of a Bureaucracy to eomprebend 
tbe interests or conduct the alFuirs of a great empire, without 
having had to deal with the Home Government of India. 
Burke’s description of the statesmanship of a Bureaucracy ia 
not in the least exaggerated : “ there is no trade so vile and 
mechanical as Government in their hands, A large, liberal, and 
prospective view of the interests of states, passes with them for 
romance ; and the principles that recommend it, for the wan- 
derings of a disordered imagination. Littleness in object and in 
means to them appears soundness and sobriety.” It is in vain 
to ask such a class as this for any enlightened measures of 
Government, It is in vain to prove to them, year after year, 
that such a return of part of the taxes in public works, as is the 
undoubted right of the people who have been “ wholly untaxed ” 
by taking their “ rent,” that this would produce an increase in 
the Indian revenues, of which no man could foresee thejend— 
that it would re-establish the finances; relieve the cultivators; 
restore the capital we have exhausted ; and replace the trade ve 
have destroyed. All such appeals, either in private or in the 
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Court of Proprietors, are rejected as a romance, and resented as 
an intrusion : 

'^ril have my bond ; I will not hear thee speak ; 

111 not be made a soft and dnil-eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not ; 

111 have no speaking; I will have rny bond.” 

So they will indeed ! tliey arc now goading on the Bombay 
rioveriinicni to seize the Enams in that Presidency ; they have 
iidceu away many of these estates which ImJ been in the same 
I'liiiilics for centuries ; and as I show in my sixtli chapter, they 
;ir(' ill a course of conliscating the teiTiiories of Native Princes, 
mIioso dynasties date in some of the Itajpoot States from 
200f) years back, and whose ancestors resisted Alexander the 
Croat. 

To bring these things home to the reader, lei me suggest a 
])arallol case in England, to what wo do in India. Our “great 
Duke,” and our only one, has just passed away from amongst us. 

[ h'Mve his services to the record of history and the praises of 
])(),d('rity ; my business is only with a certain estate given to the 
Duke and his heirs by the nation, to reward those Hor\ices. Now 
h t me pro])ose to my countrymen, to show our national gratitude, 
hy pauperising the present Duke and Duchess of Wellington ; and 
to show our honour and good faith by confiscating Strathfieldsaye. 
Is the reader shocked at such an id('u ? but it does not shock our 
Indian Government in the least. Docs the reader think the 
present Duke’s title to his property is something snen'd ? but so 
IS a native gentleman’s title to his Enam. Does the reader think 
file oonriscation of Strathfieldsaye would be a very meagre addition 
to our revenue, after all? but we see in India that a number of 
c.^ates taken in this way, do something. Can the reader still 
lu sitate ? has he yet another scruple ? will he say that no empire 
can be durable which is not just ? why then, in God’s name, lei 
him help to stop the injustice of our Indian Oovernmeiit. 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 

It was one of the greatest evils of the Ryotwar settlements, 
that they subverted the indigenous municipal institutions of the 
country. These institutions had formed the basis of every 
successive empire in India for ages ; and they were so rooted in 
the hearts of the people, that when allowed to retain tlnir 
cherished privilege of local self-government, they were com- 
paratively indiffei'ent to the title, or creed, or nationality of their 
rulers, and indisposed to political combination, because they 
enjoyed a simple and satisfactory administration of civil and 
criminal law. However, the English, who first acquired territory 
in the most disorganised part of India, and were then entirely 
ignorant of the systematic structure of native society — the English 
rashly assumed that an ancient, long-civilised people, possessing 
the elaborate mechanism of old governments, suited to their 
manners and domestic circumstances, grown into a second nature 
by custom, and to this day working admirably under good rulers 
— that such a people were a race of barbarians who liad never 
known what justice was until we came among them, and that the 
best tiling we could do for them was to upset all their institutioua 
as fast as we could, and among others their judicial system, and 
give them instead a copy of our legal models at home. Models, 
be it remembered, against which wo have been inveighing for at 
least a century and a half, and which have at length become so 
odious that we have radically changed a great part of them, and 
may possibly condemn stiU more. But even if the technical 
system (^English law had worked well at home, it would have 
boon the grossest political empiricism to force it on a people so 
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(llfferent from ourselves as every Oriental people are ; and con* 
aidering that It did not work well, even at borne, the reader may 
conceive tbo irreparable miacbief it baa done in India. It ia 
lamentable to contemplate tbe pictures given us of its demoralisa- 
tion of tlie natives ; and tbo more so, because this demoralisation 
irt pj’ogressive, so that the worst results are found in our oldest 
possessions. 

There was some excuse for the Government wdiich introduced 
this system of “artificial technicalities,” in its profound ignorance 
(jf every native institution, including those rational methods 
of dispensing justice peculiar to tbe country. But nothing 
can excuse tl\e Government, of the present day for main- 
liiining such an abuse; nothing can even account for such 
mal-adrainisiration, except the fact, that the Home Government 
is an irresponsible Bureaucracy. AVhat makes tliis disregard of 
t1m rights of tho natives (tlicir right to be well governed) more 
f Migrant in the present instance, is tlio fact that ample intotmation 
has long since been supplied to tho Government of the evils of its 
ow]i judicial system and tho merits of the native one. Indeed 
lliis last has been retained, and is working with complete success 
in (lie latest of our territorial acquisitions ; for somehow or other 
\\(' always know how to give the native good government, when 
we have strong motives for doing so : as in the Punjab, where it 
is our interest to conciliate a martial' people, newly brought under 
our sway; and in Mysore, where it is our interest to reconcile 
Ukuu to the prospect of absorption. But, says Mr. Campbell, the 
Punjaub “ having had the benefit 6^ our luevious experience, the 
best systems liave been introduced.” This is no excuse for the 
Government, but an aggravation of its injustice. Equity would 
require that the unfortunate people at whose expense our expe- 
rience has been gained, should be among the first to benefit by it. 
For it has cost our old provinces dear, this experience ! Wo have 
experimented upon ^heir population, as if in corpore vili, while we 
^^ere finding out what were “the best systems;” and now wo 
have found them out, we do not give these unfortunate people the 
heiiefit of them, f 

However, I object to tbe. W'ord “introduced” in tbe above 
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sentence. Mr. Campbell’s partiality for the Civil Service leads 
him to speak of our successful administration of the Punjab, 
as if the Civil Service had invented a revenue and judicial 
system which wg have only adopted, and which is some centuries 
older than our empire in India. Long before we knew any- 
thing of India, the fabric of native society had been characterised 
by some peculiar and excellent institutions, viz., by a municipal 
organisation, providing a most efficient police for the administration 
of crimln.al law, while the civil law was worked by a simple process 
of arbitration, which either prevented litigation, or else ensur(Ml 
prompt and substantial justice to the litigants. It may bo wortli 
while to add some details on the subject of these institutions. 

The village was the germ of the whole political system of 
native States. The constitution of a village w'as the model of 
that of a town consisting of more than one parish ; and so on, 
till the village became a city ; each branch of the municipality 
incrcaskig as the community enlarged, until the single smith or 
carpenter of the village was represented by tlm guild of his trade 
in the city ; and in every case the freeholders forming a corpo- 
ratiou which managed the municipal revenues and police, and vas 
the organ through which the Government transacted its business 
with the people. As a rule, all over India, there were thia-c 
classes of ryots or cultivators in every village : 1st, the free- 
holders or proprietors of the soil ; 2nd, a class like copyholders, 
^Yho rented of the first, but couid not sell nor be turned out of 
their holdings while they performed their engagements ; 8rd, a 
class of tcnants-at-will ; the mocbanics, police, &c., w ere paid 
partly by tax-free lands, and partly by a fixed portion of the 
produce of each field. Of the above, the landlord class alone \ras 
responsible to the Government for the taxes, which were assessed 
on each member of this body by its elective council, and the 
surplus rent, after paying Government dues and municipal 
expenses, was divided among the freelioldefs, in proportion to 
their share, large or small, of the property : but there was 
nothing like “ communism in this division, except the sort of 
communism we have in many parishes in England, viz., a free- 
holder's right of pasturage on the village common, where there 
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happened to be siicb a thing. The two most useful functionaries 
ill this municipality were the head-man and the record-keeper ; 
both generally hereditary officers, but requiring the confirmation 
of Government- The head-man was the village magistrate, tax- 
gatherer, coroner, &c., and had a limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, though in tlie village council, he was simply “ primus 
iuter pares.” The record-keeper was quite as important an 
officer as the first, for nowhere in the world were the records 
kept with more accuracy and statistical detail than in India. 
The village books contained a register of every field, with 
dimensions, names of owners, crops sown, &c., with every 
particular of the possession or alienation of real property by 
sale, heritage, or transfer, ani as the sale of land was one of 
the most formal processes in all the native institutions, and every 
circumstance of the transaction was recorded, it was comparatively 
easy to ascertain the truth in cases of disputed right, finally, 
tlic village chief and record-keeper were represented by correspond- 
ing functionaries at the head of each native district or county, 
vlio tlius connected the local with the general administration, and 
w( re tlie organs of communication between the Government and 
ilie people. For instance, in the imposition of any new tax, the 
native Governments always took care to obtain first the assent of 
the local authorities; stimulating their self-interest on such 
occasions, and profiting by their influence over the people. 
Whereas, our Government has sometimes goaded the natives into 
open resistance, by making them feel that they were fleither 
represented nor cofisiiltod in its arbitrary imposition of now 
taxes. It was the county chiefs spoken of above, whom Lord 
Cornwalbs mistook for great land-owners; though they were 
really only great tax-gatherers ; and to whom he transferred tho 
lauded property of their districts by his Perpetual Settlement. 

But certain conditions were exacted from these municipalities 
under the native system in return for the privilege of solf-govern- 
lucnt. Each community was responsible for a due performance of 
its police duties, under heavy penalties; as wore formerly the 
“ hundreds,” in ^ngland. They were bound to produce or trace 
fhe perpetrators of robberies or outrages committed witliiu their 
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limits, or else to make good tlie amount lost, or submit to a 
fine imposed by tbo Government; and partly owing to this 
responsibility, partly to tbo peculiar fitness for their employment of 
the Aborigines who fulfilled the police duties, there was no part of 
the municipal institutions of an Indian village more perfect than 
its police system. Marvellous stories are related of the sagacity 
of tins native police, who have been known to trace criminals from 
one county to another, sometimes for weeks together, until they 
succeeded in apprehending them, and wherever we have destroyed 
the native institutions and disorganised this force, a great increase 
of crime has bcefi the consequence. Bengal is a iiielaTiclioly case 
in point ; and I must continually direct the reader’s attention to 
the lact that wherever we have up*set the. native institutions, and 
put inventions of our own in their place, it has produced a great 
and progressive increase of crime. But it was iu the administra- 
tion of civil law that the merits of tho native system were most 
couspicuous. Tho Judges were appointed by the King, and sat 
as his representatives, and the central courts iu tho capital, and 
local courts in the districts, corresponded to the old European 
model : with this diftbronce, that as there was no set of function- 
aries in the Native Courts, as attorneys and special pleaders, 
whose livelihood depended on their practice, the Indian judges 
had a motive for suppressing litigation, and they maintained a 
system of arbitration, comparatively inexpensive to the litigants, 
greatly facilitated by the exact and minute record of real property, 
and scflrcely over leading to appeals to a higher Court. 

It is worth while to add a sketch of the forms in Native Civil 
Comts; as they are still existing and working to admiration, 
wherever w^e have not destroyed the native institutions and 
introduced our system of “ artificial technicalities.” After the 
plaintiff’s petition is received by the judge, be must attend when 
it is read in court, to answer any interrogatories tho judge chooses 
to put to him. The defendant is then summoned and required to 
answer in writing, and it is the duty of the judge, at this stage of 
the proceedings, to endeavour to effect an arrangement or com- 
promise, and obtain from the parties mutual r^jleases ; in which 
case, this first process is final. Failing in this, the judge proposes 
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to tliem an arbitration of friends, generally accepted when the 
parties are dealing fairly with one another — and tlien the forms of 
a regular trial are enforced by an officer of the court, who has 
power to compel the attendance cf witnesses, the production of 
pnpera, &c. ; the award is made a rule of Court, aiid this second 
process is final too. When one or both parties refuse this method, 
tlu'y are required to give securities, the one to prosecute, the 
other to defend the, case. The Court then summons a number of 
individuals of the same profession o** rank as the parties, out of 
whom a certain number are selected, any of whom the plaintilT or 
(li'fendaut has a right to challenge ; the Court deciding on the 
validity of objection. The parties are then required to sign an 
instriimeiit agreeing to submit 1/lieir cause to this jury, and pay a 
certain fine to Government if they appeal against the decision 
(this meaning appeal costs), and after tlic hearing of the cause, 
before the decree is passed, they arc required to sign an affirmation 
of the fairness of the proceedings. An officer of the Court attends 
to regulati! the forms, as in the Arbitration Courts, and in this 
way several suits maybe conducted simultaneously in the same 
Court. When the decree is given, the judge awai’ds their costs 
to jurors, witnesses, &c., and decides who is to pay tliom. In the 
ei'oiit of an appeal, the appellant must enter into recognizances to 
jaiy the expenses, but an appeal beyond the district seems to be 
luihcard of, and this simple mode of dispensing justice, minus 
English law and attorneys and special pleaders, is to this day 
L'oniph'tely successful. It is not that lawyers do not exist i.n 
Native States, but tliat the Court alone can summon them, if it 
riHpiires their advice or assistance ; the parties cannot liirc them 
under tlie native system, as they do under our system, to defeat 
the cuds of justice. 

Such then is the native judicial administration as it still exists 
in many parts of India, and did exist everywhere ; and so well did 
it work, that Mr. Elphinstone can only account for “ the nourishing 
state of the Mahratta country,” in spite of the obvious defects in 
its government, by attributing it to the judicial pari of the native 
institutions. A^d now, in lieu of this simple and rational mode 
of dispensing justice, wo have given the natives an obscure. 
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complicated, pedantic system of English law, full of, artificial 
technicalities,” which disable the candidates for justice from any 
longer pleading their own cause, and force them to have recourse 
to a swarm of attorneys and special pleaders, that is of professional 
rogues^ according to Mr, Campbell, to conduct their cases, by 
which means we have taught an ingenious people to refine upon 
the quibbles and fictions of English lawyers, and become such 
adepts in the science, that the course of justice, civil as w^ell as 
criminal, . is utterly confounded in a maze of artifice and fraud, and 
the natives, both high and low, are becoming more and more 
demoralised, as they become more dexterous in applying all tlie 
“ sharp practice” of English law. 

The author of Modern India ” has given a very graphic 
description of oim system, but I can only find room for an outline 
of liis revelations. He says that some men go out from Hailey- 
bury, who are not, and never can be, fit for the duties of the Civil 
Service ; that in the course of promotion, men are changed from 
one department to another with a totally dilferont set of duties at 
every step — frequently posted to different parts of the coimtry 
where they do not understand the language of the people ; and 
that they only hold the same ollico on an average for two or three 
years without interruption, wliich gives little opportunity for 
acquiring the local knowledge necessary for administrative duties. 
As the rule, promotion goes by seniority, and so the most 
indifierent officers attain a certain rank iu time, and the higher 
appointments art* sometimes long blocked up by elderly men, 
never brilliant and now inelficitmt, w^orn out in body, mind, or 
temper, yet w^ho cannot, or will not retire. 

When a collector is old enough, ho is made a judge — and to 
this step there is almost no exception if it is wished for. It 
seems to be considered, that if at this time of life a man is fit for 
anything at all, he is fit for a judge ; and if ho is fit for nothing, 
better make him a judge and get rid of him ; for once in that 
office he has no claim to farther promotion by mere seniority 
alone.” Altogether, it happens that few abovo mediocrity remain 
to be judges, and of those who do, many are di^appoh^ted men ; 
and in both divisions of the Bengal Presidency they are promoted 
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to be judges late in life, with no previous experience whatever of 
tlie principal portion of their duties, civil justice. 

These judges are nervous, captious, and timid; disposed to 
overstrain forms and exaggerate technicalities, and to rush into 
the extreme of legal niceties and quibbles ; they are unwilling to 
convict on reasonable evidence — some, unable to make up their 
minds, and thinking acquittal the safest course — some, con- 
sidering themselves charged with the interests of the prisoner as 
opposed to the magistrate, and seeking for every argument for 
acquittal, substantial or technical ; and finally they are prone to 
feel that their consequence depends upon actively interfering with 
and checking the magistrates, and to give prisoners the benefit of 
every doubt on tlioir minds, reasonable or unreasonable, rather 
than face the responsibility of convicting them. “Transferred to 
the superintendence of a largo judicial machinery, after having 
sp('iit ilie best of tlieir years and energies in other employments, 
it is hardly to be expected that they would well perform so 
(lihlcult a task.” Such being the judges, let us see what are 
ili(' laws. 

Tlio criminal law is a patchwork, made up of pieces engrafted 
at all times and seasons on a groundwork of native codes, nearly 
covered and obliterated ; in fact, by practice and continual 
emendations, there has grown up a system of our own, and the 
Siuld('r Court, composed of the judges described above, are in 
i he habit of issuing authoritative “constructions” of regulations 
and points of practice : but successive judges pretty often vary 
their constructions. In the civil law the Government has scarcely 
interfered at all in the laws regulating property; but precedents 
and “ constructions ” have swelled out info a large and compli- 
cated legal system, quite undigested and unarrauged, and the 
judges of one day are constantly altering the constructions ot 
their predecessors. Such, then, being the judges, and such the 
la^\8, and the police being iiieificient, except in the Punjab, 
vhero“the wholesome ancient system ih more exactly adhered 
to,” let us see how the system works, and first in crinnnal law. 
It appears that 4^he magistrate has greater facilities for eliciting 
the truth than the judge ; by questioning the witnesses, whose 
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evidence is all taken down in writing, and ascertaining that tliey 
understand wliat is recorded ; and the author hardly ever knew 
evidence to he at all perverted where the parties, the ihagistrato, 
and the witnesses all sppke and understood the same language. 
Moreover, in the new territories there is a hahit of confessing 
among the people ; though this is exchanged for a habit of denial 
in the clearest cases when they find out the many judicial chances 
of escape under our system. Altogether in new territories, an 
efficient and experienced official can very well get at the truth in 
most cases ; but there is a great deterioration in the course of 
time, from which Mr. Campbell infers that lying and peijury are 
quite as much due to our judicial institutions as to the people. Jt 
appears that the judge prefers deliberate statements as the best 
legal evidence ; while the magistrate can to some extent ascertain 
the character and histoiy of the witnesses, ajid does a good deal 
towards weighing them properly. But still experienced criminals, 
and especially the professional attorneys about the Courts, do 
much to baffle him; witnesses are sent up well crammed and 
cautioned to tell a connected story, and not to tell too mucli; 
and when the case after a long interval goes to the judge, the 
evidence is worth Hterally nothing. All the witnesses are 
thoroughly well up in a thrice-told tale. Nothing is to be made 
of strings of such witnesses directly contradicting one another. 
The judge can get little more out of them. To him a witness is a 
witness, and he knows nothing else about him. “ Tlie civil courts 
are the great schools for perjury, and in our older possessions 
false witnesses for criminal trials can easily be procured from 
thence.” At the trial one of the magistrate’s clerks does the 
mechanical duties of a prosecutor, and nothing more. Tlio prisoner 
may produce any number of fresh \\ntnesBcs he pleases, arid has a 
right to counsel ; although there is none for the prosecution, and 
“ the professional advocates are the -most unscrupulous ‘of men.” 
finally, though the form of a jury is preserved, the judge 
generally puts into the box some of the pleaders, and such people 
about the Court — intimates to them very broadly his opinion 
they always agree with him — and there is no morf trouble. Under 
this system there is a great increase of crime ; most marked in our 
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oldest possessions ; and “ the Dacoits have now got the better of 
tlio laws ! ” It would be vety odd if it were otherwise ! 

Kow let us see what is the system in civil law.. When the 
plaint is lodged,' which is generally long, rambling, circumstantial, 
exceedingly exaggerated, and full of irrelevant matter, a notice is 
served on the defendant, or stuck up in the village where he is 
supposed to reside, requiring him to file an answer in a certain 
number of days. If he does so, the plaintiff is called uppn for a 
replication, the defondant for a rejoinder, and so on, each paper 
containing all kinds of assertions, accusations, and technical 
objections, and refusing to admit the plainest facts. This being 
completed, issue is supposed to be joined, that is to say, the judge 
liiis before him a mass of the mSst prodigious contradictions which 
ims(mupulous subtlety can deliberately prepare in writing, and 
great quantities of irrelevant matter, and then he appoints a day 
fur trial. Issues of law and fact are all joined at the same time. 
In the trial the judge is not permitted himself to make any effort 
towards the discovery of the truth. Everything is left entirely to 
tlu' management of the parties and their professional advisers, 
who avail themselves of every weapon, fair and unfair. Perjury, 
forgery, and fraud, are altogether rampant in the civil courts ; in 
(act, ilie whole; system is one of highly perfected fencing with such 
weapons. The parties marshal up their own prepared witnesses, 
produce their own documents, and apply for reference to particular 
records. The judge would not on any account refer to the records 
of Ills own or the collector’s office, except on special application 
from one of the parties. He scrupulously restricts himself to the 
icorst evidence, and having beard that he decides as he best may. 
If either party commit any error of form, it is fatal to his cause. 
Iftlie defendant does not appear in the manner required, the 
decree goes against him by default, and the first he hears of it is 
hi the seizure nf his lands and goods, after which he has no 
legal remedy. In execution of decrees personal property is 
distrained, &c. Against the possessor .of landed rights the process 
is exceedingly simple. They are at once sold by auction without 
reserve to the holiest bidder in satisfaction of the decree ; or if 
certain rights are decreed, they are at once made over by precept 
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addressed to the collector, who must implicitly obey, however 
inequitable he may know the decision to be, and however 
inconsistent with the rights of others. Such then is the system 
of civil law, and the worst of it is, we have succeeded in giving the 
natives a taste for this system of “ artificial technicalities, which 
thrives amazingly ; and as most people are frequently involved m 
litigation ill some shape or other, the whole country is demoralised 
by it, and the lowest villagers arc becoming up to many “ dodges 
of the law. Ihnally, our author says, “the judicial oath as it is 
used, does not in the very least afiect the evidence. And yet this 
is not because the religious sanction of an oath is unlvuown to the 
people. On the contrary it wm nowhere stronger, and this is 
another of the changes caused by bur system, fn a new coifntry 
I found that a solemn oath was astonishingly binding, not gabbled 
out lightly as an everyday matter in the courts of justice, hut 
taken on rare occasions, after the fashion of the people themselves. 
But such binding oaths do not exist in our older provinces. The 
judicial oath is much too common-place an affair to carry weiglit, 
and the people seeing perjury practised with impunity, become 
used to it. The longer we possess any province the more common 
and grave docs peijury become.” 

Such then are our judges, and laws, and administration of wlmi 
is called civil and criminal justice in India. And the maiiitciiancc 
of this demoralising system is the more iniquitous that Govern- 
ment is aware of the evil, and conscious of the remedy. That 
remedy has been applied in the Piuijaub, and the reason for 
adopting it is thus stated by Mr. Campbell “ After a long trial 
of tlie working of the old courts, it may be supposed that the 
Government was little inclined to extend their operation, and the 
system was so radically vicious that there was no amending it 
except by altogether sweeping it away and commencing de now." 
He then gives the details of the Punjab administration which 
the reader will find is the same native system ' described in the 
beginning of this chapter. The remedy tlien, and the only one, 
is to return to that local self-government, and simple mode of 
administering justice, indigenous to the country^^and congenial to 
the manners of its inhabitants. A remtu'kable instance ol the 
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success of returning to native principles is given by the historian, 
l^rofessor AVilson, where he relates how a Bengal magistrate 
succeeded in putting down gang robbery in the district of 
Burdwau. Ho says : “ The instruments employed were the neglected 
and undervalued institutions of the country, animated by skilful 
superintendence and encouragement. The landowners and head- 
men of the villages and various trades, were called upon to enter 
into engagements for the performance of those duties, which it 
was personally explained to them they were expected to fulfil, 
and the village watchmen were punished for neglect or connivance, 
a ad rewarded for courage and good conduct. Attempts to deprive 
tliom of their servic(3 lands were sedulously resisted, and the 
villagers wore encouraged to give them more liberal subsistence* 
In this instance it was unequivocally shown that the co-operation 
of the people w^as to bo had, and that w’hen had it was efficacious. 
Nut withstanding this evidence of the feasibility of a difierent 
s) stem, uo attempt was made to act upon it on a more extensive 
scale.” No! instead of that, in spite of every evidence, and 
^\ aming, and remonstrance from the most competent authorities, 
the Government has deliberately gone on breakmg up the native 
system all over the country, except in the North-west Provinces 
and the Punjab, and yet, owing partly to the short date of our 
Empire in the greater part of India, and partly, to the extraor- 
dinary tenacity with which the people cling to the most character- 
istic parts of tlieir social structure, althougli we have subverted 
the fabric, we have nowhere succeeded in destroying the elements 
of their institutions. The utter destruction of a village, says 
ISir John Malcolm, and dispersion of its inhabitants for hundreds 
of miles, and for thirty years at a time, cannot prevenf its instant 
re-establishment when force is withdrawn. At that signal the 
people at once reappear, the lost records are recovered, every field 
IS recognised and claimed, the hereditary village officers, even when 
infants, are reinstated, and the little municipality resumes its place 
and reasserts its nature. The village institutions, he says else- 
where, will after, the scenes they have survived, be indestructible, 
unless the strong hand of power breaks up establislimejits which 
have for ages- formed the basis of all Indian Goveriimeuts. Yet 
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this is what the strong hand of English power continues to do in 
our old provinces ; to break up establishments which ensured the 
natives a good administration of civil and criminal law, and to 
maintain the shocking abuse of justice exposed by Mr. Campbell. 
For I ask the reader whether such a judicial system as this author 
describes be not an offence to G-od and man ? It seems contrived 
on purpose, not merely to render person and property insecure, 
and to stop the means of encouraging every kind of industry, but 
to force, as in a hot-bed, every evil tendency of the native mind; 
to paralyse confidence between man and man j and to deprave ca 
whole people as much as it is possible for laws to deprave them. 
And after the abuses of this judicial system have been notorious 
for about half a century, especi&lly since the Commons’ Com- 
mittee Keport of 1810, can Parliament pretend -to believe that 
the bureaucratic Government which has maintained them, has 
clone its duty to the people of India ? Can Parliament venturer to 
prolong the secret, irresponsible despotism of such a Government, 
for another twenty years ? 



OHAPTlR'Vr. 

AND PUBLIC WORJSa 

So\fE of the most sagacious^of princes, such as Diocletian and 
Queen Elizabeth, have complaiuod 'that it, was nhxt to impossible 
for even a 'wise and good ruler to find out the truth, when it was 
ilic interest of his ministers to combine together to deceive their 
sovereign. 

Never was this more strikingly exeraplilied than by the mysti- 
(leation of England with regard to the condition of the natives of 
India, by the bureaucratic Government to which England commits 
lifT authority over them. Never was it more true that, “what 
Hatters the sovereign generally forma tlio misery of the people;” 
as shall see when I examine what those “blessings of the 
Bj’itisli Eule,” which England imagines she confers upon India, 
really are ? 

The most curious thing is, that although the^ imposture of the 
flay is invariably evposed afterwards, the exposure never seems 
to rc'acli the mass of the peeplo of this country, but the next 
ei'aiid deception of the Indian Government is just as^successful 
as any former one. This reminds me of the following remarks of 
Macliiavelli on the Borgia Pope : “ So simple are meii, and so prone 
t(i obey any impulse from without, that whoever is willing to deceive 
tluun will always find those who are willing to be deceived. Alex- 
amler PI. never did anything else than deceive men, nor thought 

any thing else, and none ever asserted more confidently, or swore 
to promises better and kept themdess, than he did ; nevertheless 
his deceptions always succeeded, to a wish, because be understood 
that part of the business of life thoroughly.” • And this is the 
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only part of the bueinesS # Bfe.S?liicH W 

understand; however, if tbot^tss^bas the p^nc^‘ to'^o 

this chapter, I ‘Will sbot^ him 

ately chan^ our ftystein, and reUey.e Jndia fie^ th©' 

BureauciraticG-ov^5aent,oUr aMra infthat ebnid^ca^ aaVed 

from utt^r min: indeed i(5 will beno easy matter to'eaVh ikmi^vr ! 

As itie home authorities always treat -the,que4tibn of public 
works as one of finance, - 1 will take a leaf, out of then:', book, 
and consider the subject in a financial point ' of view. 'What 
is it that now rehders the state of .the Indian finances dan- 
gerous and unsafe^ and far more so than they. were in 1842, 
when Sir Hobert Peel strongly expressed his alarm about them ? 
It is the steady increase of debt ; the almost invariable deficit ; 
the non-ihorease, the decrease in some instances, of the tax-paying 
power of the people ; coupled with the unhealthy symptom of an 
unnatural weakness in this tax-paying power, and the confession of 
the Indian 'Government after it has tried taxes on everything 
susceptible of an impost, that it cannot carry taxation any further. 
Is not such a condition of the finances of a great empire enough to' 
alarm any foreseeing statesman ? 

One source of revenue has indeed increased, and just in time 
to save us finm adding several millions more to the debt, but as 
this source of revenue is one wrhich forms no test of the general 
ability of the people to pay taxes, although it now contributes 
about ono-eighth of the net receipt of the Indian Exchequer, it 
adds to the danger of our situation, that this duty on opium is 
iikble to great fluctuations, and might any day be immediately 
and finally extinguished (one-eighth of the net revenue !) by an 
act of common sefise on the part of the Chinese Government ; viz , 
by its permitting the cultivation of the poppy at home. Surely, 
when the reader- considers tbecftctual Embarrassment of the Indian 
finances, the yearly peril of losing one^eighth of the net revenue, 
and i the confessed inability of the Government to impose more 
he must feel how deeply oUr own interests are invqjved ifl 
Paemg thd finainCeS bf India bn a sounder footing ; for aa*th« Ease 
■'stands, ateougli it would ruin Eii^and to lose herem;^ire-in Indi^, 
it is threateUit^'^fir^bwn ftnancEs'With ruin to he obliged to keep il^- 
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The mo0t startling piliit, to EhtgUftH ^yesis small ^lai-paying 
power of jthd pj^opW, A eompajwfion witht our ow|i 4 ^feappier 
land wiil>,fil33o^' I^:^sigi3jifioaac0‘;.of this &ot. , In England the 
peoplev^^,;on’" an*Moi’age ^/.;per h^ad of population, • annually 
in taaea|: .yet 8 o. ;.£^^ the “industry of the country*s 

being cruii^eA byiftucha. burthen, the people never wore so 
prosperous- before j in v case of war they could:: evidently 
raise' ai nluoh l^ger sum ,for the .seryiee of the State, and 
in peace the yield of the' taxes increases with, such regularity 
that a Chancellor of the , Exchequer. . may. calculate •, on . a 
Hurplus . of about two millions sterling every year* * In India 
the people pay only 5s> 4id,^^GX head, .and, deducting the 
opium monopoly and about half a million of .tribute frpm foreign; 
States, the natives literally pay only 4^. 5<?. per head of population* 
amiually in taxes ; and yet by its own admission the > Q-b vernment. 
caiij'.ot raise any larger sum in case of an emergency, and so far 
from the yield of the Indian taxes regularly increasing and 
aflbrding a surplus nearly four times as large as that of England,, 
in proportion to the number of the people, the Indian revenue 
\\onl(I bo actually dcoliuiiig at this moment without an increase of 
tciTitory which brings a corresponding increase of charges. 

Is it not clear that there must be sometluug radically wrong, 
somctliing completely rotten in such a state of things as this ? The 
people arc described by Mr. Campbell and others, as bein'g full of. 
iiuiiistrial energy, and “ w^ell fitted to accumulate capital.” -.Why 
tlr n are they SO Wretchedly poor ? What has become and does npIV;. 
hecoino of their productive capital ? ,Eor it is evidently statio^a^*: 
!ii ail unnaturally low .ebb, if it bo not eveix diminishing. „Ayo 1 , 
^'0 must ask it sooner or later; and tho^dongor we,, delay-, th^j, 
greater becomes our own danger. Wbat has become of fjjo, pro- 
ductive capital of India ? .1 iwn sorry to say the question opei;w a, 
dark page of English history ; for it,,is?impossibio,.tp investigate 
tins subject without^ recognising , the effect of foreigj^ mM-admipi- 
stratiou in (lraiamg.,awoy l^he capital of the natives of, India. 
Independent of the illegitimate gains of thp last .century, of thq , 
euoi moqa 8i!i|]q|h^f fhoney abstracted frojp the poultry in the good^, , 
I ^‘kl times, when it, was possible ^^tyoung,,®|igjish.man .to go out. 
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vvitli nothing at all, and.re^^al;, the , * 

fortune of a million ^ flterlmg (vide the ^ icwv 
Benfield. and aco^ea.pf ohsci^e “ I^abobs’!) 

savings of English officials, -wl, 10 mppop^^^^the.^^oatfeMatave 
employments.in the Stalp.' and gojiorae,.pf ^W8,0j wh^,t|eyM'^ 
realised a fortune— independent of the “ resnjfl^io^^ 
estates and the gradual eitinotion of the Mtiye,fmcea who spend 
their incomes in the country, to make room for more E^hsh 
officials— in other words, to provide more patronage for the Home 
Goverpmenl^independenf of all this, there is a regular drajn m 
hard cash .every year of about three millions sterling from India, 
for claims in England de&ignated.‘‘,the Homo Charges.” ^ , 
Now, it has been said by % historian. Professor Wilson, that 
the transfer of surplus revenue to England is “ an exhaiisting 
drain upon the resowces of the country, the issue of which w 
replaced by no reiux; it is an extraction of the life-blood from 
the veins of national industry, wbicb no subsequent introduction 
of nourishment isjfurnisbed to restore;” and some such effecU 
must result from the annual Ir.ansfer of so largo a proportion of 
the produce of Indian taxes to England. To bring the case home 
■ to our own feelings, let us conceive oiirselviis to be subjugated, 
and obliged to ship off annually, without one farthing ol return, 
the .same proportion of our taxes, which would be more than 
eight railiions sterling, to some foreign country; to' see besides, 
foreigners occupying all the valuable appointments m our pubic 

service, and going home with their fortunes, and our great landed 
. esta.ais in a course of gradual “resumption” by the Government ; 

how W^uld our, productive capital stand a dram and such a 

system" as . this f , Should we not, at least, expoct when we 
'remitted our . eight miUions, to have a gooif. i^nistration m 
return for our money/.' We might 

would /eep .the peace in th^. country , 

, shpuld we not.expect themto^p. something 
..if thej.,prided themselves cm being a yery.,^^st^ 
supew in mo^jility. to ourselves B|‘ Should fgaof 
have an equitable revenue system, and a salutary 
^fimstice, ?nd;.abpv4 cons^er^g, our heavy„|r%!|e 





out means, ttodu^ou* ou&irag'^ and aSsistfe'd at the very 
lekt, 't|M;«ur foi?e^ would not crush us to tlie eitrth by 

throwing '41^3 ofisti'uctioria in'" . the way of our 

iudu’itr^J^'^ "Welj i^oJ&t "aW<thd^' expectations may seem, they 
have'alPbeS' ^i^ i3-6|etfini^t of' 

I h,ay$ hno^^'^hdt and’ judicial' systems have 

heefi Vouchsafed 'kJ^Ke natives, and Will now Show what has been 
dune' for trade.' first, ' in oVdeV'to" appreciate the 


obstades which have mocked the hopes ‘of the naldVes, and 
doomed tl^etr industry and skill and the natural blessing of their 
soil to the curse of un^itfuln^s, it is ‘ necessary to understand 
clearly that trade is the instrument of production. This point is 
so important, tliat I must be excused for dwelling upon* it i little. 

Tho reason that trade, in' other words, cdiftmerce {tommxitdtio 
'mercim)i or exchange, is tho instrument of pi^oduction, is tin’s : 
{'xcliangc permits that division of lahouT which alone gives value 
to labour, by enabling different men to obtain articles of utility 
or luxury, which tliey perhaps could not produce at all, or could 
only produce witli great difllculty and loss of time — in return for 
other things which, from their, education or genius, or soil or 
climate, they can proditco with ease. Until, therefore,’ commerce 
or exchange is introduced into a country, and as long aS cV^ry 
body is obliged to produce and manufacture every thilig he re(][liires 
for his own consumption, men remain of necessity iH a state of 


barbarism and extreme poverty, from whiOh they, can only emei^ 
iu proportion to tlie division of labour effected' by their ^prc%i?ess 
ill commerce. And in the state of barfiarism or nofi-erchange, 
men are inclined to be idle because they can get no reward .for 
being industridlis j but When commerce ot exchangeuflt^odljiees 
tbe divisidn dflabcmf, Md gives a value to labour, by ofFefjing men 
what they^Cb^et iA' exchkige foi- thbb^’oWn prtd-d^ons, then the 
idleness of fee 

of civilised laid^dbwn^ asaii axipm 

that “faiili^ of ex^aifed' is fen Vivifying priiibiple, the veiy S(^l 


But, Wliintit is Clearly tuais exonango m w 
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is ihi^infetriimetit ofproductioii,1t becomes ey^^t ihAfe wliat^yer 
in any country renders tliis instrument too eXpSn«iTol4o"beAI^, 
is so far mortal to that'oOuntry's industiy ; and<tliafeiii anyco%try 
where goods cannot be brought to- markef Without kn ehorinous 
waste of time land ttionejfrin carrying them bn^drods of miles; orer 
“ mere'tracksj'' then, iu the same degree th^, ther Want of i^Oadsin 
such a country deprives the people of the instrument of ‘produc- 
tion, viz., oommeroe or exchange, to the sameojtent it nJust fothid 
progress} it must- ensure poverty; it must ^ stop industry, and 
prevent the division 6f labour ; it must neutralise • God’s blessing 
on tbd doll, and tend tO keep the inhabitants barbarians and 
paupers. In applying this conclugion to India, I must remind the 
reader thah as trade is the instrument of production, eVery un- 
necessafy obstacle to the trade of the natives, which the Govern- 
ment has either thrown in their way or else neglected to remove 
in fulfilment of its acknowledged duty, has been so much positive 
repression of their means of production, and so much destruction 
of their capital. Yot I undertake to prove that the Government 
has inflicted both these injuries on tlic people of India; it has at 
one time tlirovm tho most ruinous obstacles in the way of their 
trade, aud at another. time declined to remove obstacles when 
admitting that it was its duty to do, so : nay, iiiorediblo as it may 
appear, it has even prevented, others from doing so. And the 
consequence is, that at this day the trade of India is but a 
miserable, fraction of what it ought to be, and the pauperised 
natives cannot afford to pay taxes enough to keep the finances in 
^fety, td the danger and discredit of England. As an, example 
of tins, it is. worth noticing that the total estimated receipts from 
the land and ,sea customs, of India for,XB60f61, ore; only one 
.million, nine hundred odd thousand nounda afe jilud^g six hundred 
odd^housand pounds for salt, wbich^ sincjp||p|^uctm duty, 
Hs fast underselling and super^dbig 
and annihilating the revenue from the^fiSlitmonotPy^) 

great fact, t the- custqme of a in|j^jiliy;empir^ abounding in 
tiilM tivers and due- harlmurs j. pesse^^hgi 
.Cokstj and srieliHin ?n<^:ur^ p^du#f 
tea, silk, sugar,: BatidaI"WO.Qd/ linseed, flax, teUow, WQolyiantr 



meg^ grains and 

finii^t Q^ta/iiJing a naturally i intelligent and industrious 
populsi^iDn/ tlian tliat of all ^irope,^ onoe indeed containing 
hundreds of j^hdi^la^ds 4i merch^S, ;in^ufacturerB, and country 
gentlemen in tlie,’fe|teiSort3t£th^ weAave ruined,— 

the i toMv custcoms'^# ^ auelj'^ ah ‘Empire; only yipld.' 1,^4,666?. I 
(And at tbo, aamo toie it is said that Englwid i^ paying , twenty 
miliions sterling a^year.' more than necessary for. supplies^ which 
she could bbtaiir’ at 'a -cheaper rate from Indiat).^' I?;know it is 
asserted in atiswer to the above “‘great faetj*^ thit no coi^siderahlo 
increase in the' customs revenue of India is posaihle^ fo> 
following reasons-wthat, the native ds contented with a little rice 
for his food, and^soanty clothing for his^ dress, and his /<h» wants 
do not dispose him to profit by the advantages of compaerce. 
I should not answ'er such drivelling as this, if I had not observed 
that no mystification is too gross to be imposed on unthinlcing 
people with regard to the natives of India ; as, however, every- 
thing must be answered, I will remark — Istl/, That if the native 
were so easily contented, he would bo difibrent from all the rest 
of the" human race. 2ndly, That the assertion is contradicted by 
our experience ; for whenever the natives in our employment, or 
in private occupations, gain more than the mass of the people, 
they immediately indulge in better food, better clothing, finery of 
all sorts, equipages if they can, and vyibg with one another in 
ostentatious entertainments, which are ^rather ^astonishing iPk a 
people oi few wMs ; in short, thoj" go*' on Ukh the rest of the 
world. 3rdly,'I believe ihat the 'passions hf vanity sentuahty 
arc much moi?e feonimod to iheh*^!' say nothing abbut womon-^ 
than the pbissioi of 4'^riCe^ W'Hich i^'ah#ays the' vice of the smaller 
number, ^d to Indihnt Mght bbflte^^ for extravagance on 
high feasts ^holidiiys, blit M foiTfevarice. Perhaps I may! as 
well gfvrbife^eKample^'Mf of fiia that’the,/^4(>^m^r Of 

the natives sdl'mbbdiitme.** 

The soeri#'of ^tl# folldy&g occuit«trd«^»^ditbt Mr:'Chap»raii* 

was ‘ in 

Mr. 

a circhlatio^Sbf^ibb^t ^^ 
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eflTeci of this bn 

monds was rem^tib tl^biifst year, aM^nti^u^d' to 

improve. Those with a . piec^^ bf ;pio^h 

covering their nske^m / to witli 

decent ^ dhatdsi' carried this w 

far as tb rival thbVy^*st'df the civilised Who came there wit}! us. 
The Zeihindars and others Were glad to buy, when they ’dpuld ' 
afford it, chinti'' handkerchiefs, or a piece of red broad-cioth. 
Penknives, pbbket-knives, and scissors, became' much in demand. 
The ineiiled th'e way, but tbe w^omen soen began to fancy a ‘ sarree ’ 
and a * chowlee’ Would not display their charms to loss advantage,” 
From this it appears that aincmg uncivilised people men are 
vainer than women! and that the natives are toady enough to 
profit when they can by the advantages of commerce. In fact, • 
India has been' famous for lier commerce all through history, till 
the reign of a Bureaucracy, and the traces of former wealthy and 
even luxury, are visible all over tbe country. After all, this^is an 
old story that the commerce of India is not susceptible of increase. 
When it was proposed to throw open the monopoly of the Indian 
. trade in 1813, the organs of the Bureaucracy vehemently adverted, 
among other pleasant things, to wit, that the destruction of the 
monopoly Would ** subvert our Indian • Empire,” ^‘sacrifici^ tho 
happiness of the natives,” and '' imminently endanger the British 
Gonstitiitioiil these cheerful views, they insisted upon 

it that the experience of two ‘centuries had proved- that the Indian 


tmde could ndt indf'ea^e. . ’/ >' • . . 

^ ' '1?^'ell, the "fttport of the Ctjmpany was then about one-million 
■^bterlihg, and FaVliarnent faced the above terrors so ttf 'as to allow 
private ' traders to 'compete; with* the Goirfpany, In^lB33> the 
'e!]^ort had risen to nearly ‘fO&r ituilHc^Si and the shiire 

, i of it had dwindled to 149,1931. this ParJlianfO^t^ookWother 
4tbphi«i advance, and Wsperidedh'thW^^GompanysVrigl^'^tOsf: 
ifhhiiEl^^Witkodt’ visibl/v'^ endangering^^t^ British- 

'thfiC Export! rose; fix miIliohliK<'iand 



havJiigL gofto so far, I in^P^oji wlia^^,tli^ 

neW/liaiit^And After explaining y.exy ij^rvous 

at the tiiongli'i^ df the British Oonstitffcion,’* I shall ventur^.jip 
propo^vth^-rehjOTM of an ob 9 tfi^l«tiyh|<di prevents ^ pipansipn 
of Ihdiaa itrade.iO'^ouV eight present .anj^ount.. Mr. 

Chapman hAS' jslnJTO/it to‘ J)n ?k ge^^al- ^atistical law, that the 
consumption of o(iy inaiinfat*tures bj^ the various, civilised countries 
of the world, is in the proportion of our facilities of communication 
with the localities wh,e(re those mwnfactures are con^nm^d.f /Th^s 
the consumption Of our cotton- manulaotures by tbe 3 ritish 
Indies is of the yaluo of about per head of the population per 
annum,; by Cbili, Oi* 3<l. by frazil, 6 *. 5d . ; by Cuba, 65 . 2^. ; by 
Peru, 6s.-7(f. j by Central A nierica^ lOc^. ; by India,, about dd.; 
and by Mexico, a cohntry as roadless, as India, and not possessing 
natural advantages corresponding to tbe navigable rivers of Bengal, 
by Mexico, ,per head per annum. ^ Moreover, Mr. Chapman 
lias shown that even of this small average for India, the natives 
supplied . through Bombay only take one^half, because they want 
the means of communication, which,, to some extent, nature has 
afforded to Bengal and Agra by their rivers. . 

The unavoidable inference from the above is that our Indian 
trade is at present limited fo the coasts and shores of one or two 
rivers, in that great empire^; and that we can liardly be, said to 
have a trade with the interior, owing to want of means of transit 
and of tolerable communications, all over India, and in ©very one 
of tho Presidencies, not excepting Bengal and Agra, as I will 
allow by and by. Tliis,^ then,, the, want of roads, the want, of.^eap 
carriage^ tlii$ is, the n€fw limit* the, trade of, India this is the 
only reasomwhy andvWhy a people describ^d^^^y 

Mr. Campbell as^illdu 8 tEpio^Mti^hd ini^lhgoiit, and whose 
capitMists i^fHfly-^barfc^ enterprises, and^why 

they aT! 3 e .tV,qpnt 0 h^:l!^^ foy. their fopd,P ; 

I , aFilWell, 

tlmt , Cornell! fe^ encourag^, and Assist 
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^i^i’peans of, production, rajopog a people,, from ^hom vCetdrofniiQ 
large a prop6rtioii\of,,|hoi^ capit^, and I have^ahdwn Bow'ihe 
want of roads in, an5f-‘0ouiit»jr tends to keep' ita inkabltants 
barbariaufl and paupewt^ >v 

I must now reflaark tl^t 'in 'IndiA, wik^e not onij the princes 
but the native aristooiacj, wki) used from religious motives to be 
most liberal in executing, public works, are fast disappearing 
under the influence of our dominion, in India as in Chma,It has 
been, the immemorial usage for the State to construct many indis- 
pensable public Works for the people. In Jndia it is recognised 
as an historical fact that part of the revenue is received by- the 
Government as trustee for the pe^le, to .be disbursed in public 
works ; and not only Was this duty inculcated in the institutes 
of Tamerlane, and discharged by all good Mogul and Hindoo 
Sovereigns, so that the country is covered with the ruins of works 
executed' tby them, but its obligation to fulfil this duty has all 
along been admitted! by the British Goveruraeut in theory, though 
not reduced to practice. 

Nevertheless, one of the witnesses who most distinctly admitted 
this obligation before the Committeie of 1848, olfered some excuses 
for the neglect of public works by tho Government, and I must 
now show what they are worth. Mr. Mangles stated, that the ’ 
means of constructing roads, &c.,- could not be . raised > as in 
England by local taxation; and added, on the prompting of Sir 
lames Hogg, that with reference to the indisposition of the 
natives to anything that is new, tolls could not well be levied on 
roads rnd canals . as a means of reimbursement. ' ’ W eH, supposing 
thdy could not, the Government has always been repaid indirectly 
for any such work, by the ‘‘magical elTecb,” as Mr, Waiiamson,,. 
Eamsay called it, of 'a new road in oJ?eating wealth in Indii, 1 ^ 
will give one of the instances cited to the above COminittise by 
General Briggs, of the. ejOfect - of . opening a nCw gba»t,s“on;.,the 
COmptahrondi “incomplete as the ti^|5«>;o| the 

port o£ (Jotnptah during three .yeatailid, increased frpnvlfi6,OOOJ. 

to 400,0{JQii4ajnd,. the customtA^i^Wlsu frbm^6?/. to 

same period,-*’ ‘ ■ 

Bu^PpPkfld not tolls be levied F Mr, Mangles 



Indiwi'etrenuousl^ resi^g^^y Jeffoyk afe ^«w;taxati<s^^?’r and ditM 
the !te!sistaiice%f B^eilly to a po^ce tax <^'^V 0 ^tlle;^<St. NoW 
Mr^lrfangles ox^t; b haVe.klbVti that the sedition of Bareilly 
was caused by the brutal tyr^y of a low oterheajriibg native;r^l 5 :ho 
was placed at the head of tjie^ polifee by tlw British authorities, 
and empowered to introduce a ISPr which should supersede the bid 
self-government of the city - although this ruffian had notoriously 
be^n guilty of many acts of Oppression and extortion, and was at 
that very time a public defaulter himself who for four years had 
set tlio. (^Hector at defiance.. And when Mr. Mangles, said that 
similar measures of the Government were ‘‘always resisted & 
Toutraiice/^ fio ought to haVe jaiown that the very same measure 
which was resisted at Bareilly was adopted without the slightest 
resistance in Bengal (as in other places), because '“thero the 
Government conformed to the custom of the country, and intro- 
daced the measure through the agency of the natural chiefs and 
representatives of the people ; and it is worth remarking, that the 
effect of this Government measure of substituting its' own police 
for the old local and municipal police, has been the almost utter 
privation of protection and safety to person, property, or honour, 
throughout -Bengal. 

It is not the case therefore that Government 'caunot impose new 
taxes, if it introduces them according to the custom of the country^ 
and allqws the people to feel that their representatives have heed 
consulted previously j the only real difficulty is to conceive any 
tax that would be ' new in India I for everything has been taxed 
already, down to shops and implements, down to such things' as 
fishermen^s nets, workmen’s tools, and barbers’ utJensils I and this 
odious tax is Still levied in -Madras. is no doubt time that 
public: Works bahnot now be constructed by local taxation in mokt 
parts , ’of India, because the Government has drisined the people pf 
their capital byuts vicious reyenue system, and .deprived themrOf 
the pow^fcof voluntary efiSort^fbr awhile^- But if public %orks 
were' dpnstructcd .they.cOUld'be maiftt«ined1 by tsxatm^ 
which •isj' npwr^doingr .ktxd^'hte*^^ India. 

instance/ the 'ludian; pi^ss .has’fSr somP time past" Noticed ‘tkd 
fact" ofv-^yi^irbWns^ ,*(Kurr^h%% ''Surat, MxtSsboric, 
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SkSijelidnpore^ AeverM^ Agra Merriment, aM 

iSttiore, Broadi, one’a^r 
feothor to avail •them8<^4^a''*bF thertt'' to 

levy local fat6s foi*'"6jatiitary aad inuJ&i^kll'p^^^ igiih, 

when Lieut.- Gfenelp^ 35rigg» was administering the province of 
Can'deish he actually began raakinf roads at a time when the ryots 
were Better-off, by purely voluntai^ local contributions* and 1 
have' Ibiown the same thing done elsewhere. "^Another gCntrem^n 
who had succeeded his father as a landowner in India, tol4'the 
Committee in 1848j with reference to the co-operatioU of the 
natives in making roAda, “you can do anything Vith them'if you. 
'only reason with therii and show them you mean it for tlieir 
benefit, and hot for a fresh subject of taxation.’ ' He added that 
local taxation might be resorted to for the maintenance of roads 
and bridges, and' instanced a case where he had made a road and 
established a ferry, assigning the toll of the ferry to the main- 
tenance of the road; but subsequently the Government had 
doubled the toll on tlie ferry, and refused to give anything for the 
repairs of the road * and he said that in his experience a very large 
fund raised from the tolls on ferries in Malabar, was appropriated 
as surplus revenue (ebntrary to an express law), and not applied 
to' the making er repairing of roads. The same complaint is made 
to tliis day in Madras, and I shall presently notice a similar 
complaint in Bengal. 

"With i-ogard to the natural disposition of the natives to 
bontributo to public works, it is Wotth noticing tliut the Indian 
journals in the diflerent Presidencies regularly publish an 
annual list of the public works constructed by private iiidividutds 
among ihe natives ; and one opulent Parsee merchant 6'f Betnbay 
has actually spent in this 'way, on roads, bridge‘s, tatiksf/^Wells, 
Caravanserais, schools, hospitals, religious bdifices,' 
mous sum of 130,000/. sterling. Oii a'fdrmer^occasieni March, 
1850^ 'in noticing the fact that the aix^ty of a rich'*natiYe to 
build soh^ 'public Wor\ fnistrated by the VafiVW a 

^smalP aff^^bn'to the sum Eefo^e 'to h^^and* ip vainly 

rbcdt^m^Ag the Gd't'bramfeiif lo en&dVi^e it]@*spmt b^'makihg 
‘^lip the ’^deficiency, •“ The Priend” quotes ,1tl« following pdisage 



fj-pm CoJonel^^eemaji : “ JliP, fesjpe^IJo hj piii,%ir 

accvimulatp^ thtf fjMPma^<^^,o( tboso ‘wo^ka >vhich,"^il 

sec^irefoij tp^gej^Lorationj^ blessing of the 

people of J;h(^ Jto)yn»:|Q:.,^bj 5 ]^ they have r<?§ided,aii^ fehoae ^of the 
cop^itjry, around.” ■-, . 

5ut tp return to Mr. ]yiaugle|, I have shown that this gentleman 
was un4er a mistake wli^.n bp stated that jthe natives “ resist k 
I’out^nce” every at^mpt .tp impose a new taje ; but when he 
a(lde4 that “ owing to, their indisposition fo,anythmg that i^ now, 
tolls, cannot well be levied,” he paade a very considerable mistake 
indeed for an old Secretary of the Board of Bevenup and an .East 
] ndia Director. In the first place tolls on the roads, under the name 
of transit duties, but real bond fide tolls, have e?:i8ted from time 
immemorial in India, and we have always levied, such tolls. In 
tlie second place, tolls on the ferries were established by the 
Ferry Act of 1819, winch provided that the surplus profits, after 
paying th,e expenses of the ferry, should be applied to the making 
and, repairing of roads, bridges, &c. &c., and I have shown how 
the Government violates this law. In the third place, tolls on 
the public roads, passed by local Acts, have been in operation in 
the Bombay Presidency for more than a quarter of a century, and 
the following result of experience will show whether, tolla cannot 
be looked to as a means of reimbursement. ■ The Government 
have made in all Western India but one bit of bridged and 
macadamised road into the interior, 72 miles long, and this is 
a road made for purely militaay objects, and leading not to any 
great niart for commerce, but to the garrison town at Poonah. 
N(ivertheless, one loll on this road which yielded in the firs^ year 
400/., now yields regjularly ah^Qut .4000/. ppr annum, and on the 
strength of, sqch a receipt a company was formed at Bombay for 
the purp,o^;pf maiyiig roads in , the intei^ior as a private sp^ula- 
tion^,if, tbe;jGovernWni ^ toils^ .whose 

iunounfc it was to fix* itself which characteristio 

jealousy of a bureaucratic deap^^|in, the^Goyernmyent pjefuaed! 

But the most, unacco^^^^toke of Mr. Mangles was , in 
asHertingcfhiat/ W. trjtns^ dutiefiWCre such duties asvljflii always 
existed iii^^^atiye ,.^tes. This renders it ueccssary^jfor nie to 
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re<?eatal)H8h the facts of the case, not: merely to.^ove that 
Na^T;® tnyasit duties werer raimpty5fc.|telis', ta fhow that -the 
Government lias done; all; it could'to destj?oy the trade of„In^a 5 ^/ 
and w© are bound sto make the natives all'* the reparation ye 
can. for, sucli injuries. "‘^.The only authority. I will refer to is 
Mr. Trevelyan^a Beport, mentioned in terms of praise by 
]^rj Mangles. . ^ *, " 

This report s^ys, that os the transit duties came to uSj they 
were merely tolls on quantities, paid by inatalmehts, acoordjiig to 
the distance travelled, just like English turnpike tolls j so, light 
that no one thought of evading them, and requiring no forms or 
permits, so that every one could come up to‘the toll-bar without 
fear; and though different kinds of articles might sometimes be 
charged at different rates, and the number of different rates was 
much fewer than in England, the utmost the- turnpike-man could 
do "was to ask a slight additional toll, and on its payment let them 
proceed, without search or detention under any circumstances. 
The Beport thus describes -what the Government made of these 
duties ; after having in its own phrase consolidated ” them,, that 
is, taken for their standard the whole amount of tolls levied bn 
goods going the greatest distance (so that a Kensington gardener 
bringing a few potatoes to London, would have to pay as much as 
if he took them from Land’s End to Edinburgh) Government 
enacted that the toll was.not to bo levied at the toll-bar, but only 
at the Custom-houses. At these Custom-houses, which were, 
comparatively few in . number, and frequently a hundred miles off, 
the tells were to be paid and permits granted for the transport of 
goods, when . the Collector was at home to sign them ; though as 
this functionary was often away on what he considered mueh>. 
more important business, and the clerks required feeing to hiirry^ 
theraj and there weiu legioiis of - applicants, permits yrere not 
always to be had under several days-r--(sq that the.; Kensington 
gardener would have; to go and wait A few days at Birnnngham 
for A permit to bring his potato.^ to^ljondon), — “ That such should 
be the df our Customs regidAtfens,” Aays Mr. Trevelyan, “ is 
a rema rk^ e hiatorieal fact which will not eaaily*be qre(^ted by 
the nextpileration.” ""'“f 
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After the permits were granted, at tli0 fate df teft pet <Jent. fotv 
mefcalSf five tp ten per cenjj; for other articles, witib vfive per 
cent, seitra for what spppo^d to-be the principal towrui,^ and 
fifteen per cent. more, on Indian than JEnglish piece-goods, and ten 
per cent. Indian than metals; after the pennftB 

were granted, and the goods reached their destination, nothing 
more was required than to senct to the nearest Custom-house and' 
take out divided permits*’ for their distribution. “ This,” says 
Mj: Trevelyan, A fact worijjiy of being recorded for the 
information of posterity. If we Were to encourage swamps, or 
accumulator mountains between the different districts of oiir 
country, we could nilt paralyse their industry so effectually as we 
aro doing by this scheme of finance.” 

However, when once the permits were obtained, the goods were 
as free as air, and the men at the toll-bars, happily named 
“ Chokeys,” had nothing more to do with' them than simply to 
ascertain their exact identity ; that they were neither more, nor 
less, nor other, nor superior in value to, nor packed in a different 
way from, the goods specified in the permits ; to search them if 
they had a doubt on one of th^se points; to confi8ca;fce them if 
they could prove any difference ; but if they merely thought so, 

‘‘ which they can always do,” says the Eeport, only to detain them 
till tliey could or would write to the collector, perhaps a liundred 
miles off, in a roadless country, and get instructions on the subject. , 
r‘If,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “it were desired to depress the pro- 
ductive. power of Indian industry to the greatest possible extent, 
2ould any scheme be devised, for the purpose more effectual than 
ibis? . Although we have now ocular ffemonstration of its 
ixistoneo; yet when it has once been abolished, the world will find 
t difficult to believe that such a system could have been tolerated 

! usybn the letter part of a i^entmy'^ Remember that, reader, 

* the letter pmt of a century, t 

But as these men, at the Ohokeys evidently, had the power to 
oko the. whole trade of the:,ddunt^, what sOrjt, men .did the 
L>veriiment*.proyide for to/relatel 

though they h^ in fact na.h&lary, for their pay> 1^» tha^ 'that of 
my worhuien, was entirely swallowed up by the ■ necessary 
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expenses of thoir pffic^k stationery, Ac. ; 

a service, says the Beport, iB such ^ state 
tion- although these fuir^onaries vvere,,»niversally ^at^-and 

despised, they could not aecept their plaCes,vvithout forfeitip^ 

pretension^ to character,, and their najno was. sjnpnymous v^th < 
that of rogue; yet thoir post commanded a high saleable F*®®- 
and a place in the Customs .was , looked upon m a cerFm ^ne. 
IWd, according to tho Eeport, to get their hving by extortion, 

their brutal lyrminy and insulte to, women were .toost, certain 

impunity i the merchant would not complain, /or he .toaded 
nothing so much as their sunply doing their duty, and acting up 
to tho letter of the law, by which they could at any time stop the 
trade of the country ; and tho hative traveUers and pd^ms, 
though loud enough iu- private complaint, could not atlordthe 
time and money necessa.y .to go back to the simt and iden^y and 
prosecute a culprit. The consequence was that the trade, the ver 
Listened of the people, could only ho maintained by an universal 
system of fraud and smuggling ; tho rich were obkged to carry on 
iir business iu collusion with the chokeymeq , the poor were 
their daUy victims ; and thus, by the agency of those scoundrels 
supported by the range of patrols, did fte aovernment | coovert 
tho whole surface of the country into one chokey, and 
' monstrous systeip of universal. excise subjected the industrious 
part of tho community to the most crupl penalties. 

“The truly barbarous and destructive state of things, above 
descrlbecV’ says Mr. Trevelyan, “had no existence . the 

Nathe system;” and he reiterates that “ it will appear aW 
iucredible in another age that a system which belongs q# to 
times of barbarism should liavo been deliberately ostehl^lH 
and obstinately persevered in by us.” 

insists again and again^u /ho >*■ utterly barbarous, ^dt^e 
d^ltroying effects of this system,. he is quite as much ebocked by 

“ pernicious, effect on the national morals.” He ,sa)^, .. tbis 

system may he said to he produetLyq^.qf universal cnnte',^;t;^-< t 
; " rest V«<1 be explains bc^' ™PtB,the wb lo 

Issdy-iOfi iiift tSebfle. Here I canpci^lielp exclaiming, shall we oi 
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from year to y^ar, upon the Indian government, and the increasing 
happiness of the Indian people, when they are all the while 
sinking into deeper poverty and wretchedness ? ” shall we for ever 
be satisfied with the solemn plausibilities of public despatches and 
llaileybury addresses, when it invariably turns out afterwards that 
the natives have been cruelly oppressed ? Will the English heart 
never beat for India, a country that has contributed so largely to 
our wealth and greatness, and to which a generous people owe so 
niiieh protection, and kindness, and justice ? 

To resume : Mr. Mangles took credit to the Government for 
laving abolished the transit duties, “ in consequence of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Eeport.” I find as usual that Mr. Mangles was 
under a mistake. ' In the first place, unless such a true friend of 
the natives as Lord William Bentinck, backed by a high 
rt'piilation, and a strong political connexion at home, had ventured 
to call for this Eeport, the transit duties might have gone on to 
tliis day. In the second place, it was not the Eeport but the 
public scandal, and the weekly reprobation by the Indian journals 
of this “ curse of the country ; ” it w'as, as the “ Friend of India” 
lias said, the constant and reiterated remonstrances of the press 
which at length forced the reluctant Government to repeal these 
duties. The reader may judge by the dates : the Eeport was 
(lal('d January 1st, 1834, and these duties were not abolislicd for 
two years afterwards in Bengal, four years afterw^ards in Bombay, 
and ton years afterw'ards in Madras, where there was actually 
greater oppression than I have described — ten years after sucli a 
Keport as Mr. Trevelyan’s ! Moreover, judging from the habitual 
insensibility of the Bureaucracy to the wmlfare of the natives, 
shown by protracted ever-assessments and other things, I believe it 
was not merely the public scandal in the press which caused the 
abolition of the transit duties, hut the argument of their assail- 
iuils, tliat, owing to tlie efforts of trade to escape from such 
trammels, and the multiplication of chokeymen to prevent it, and 
its destruction of other sources of revenue, the system waa 
f'ading by entailing a loss of money on the Government. 

A^ud now is it*not shocking to feel the proved impossibility 

getting any such grievance as this redressed by Parliament ? 
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This is provod by experience to be the present state of the case. 
The only chance of tlie natives to get any bad system altered is 
that the Bureaucracy may themselves think at length that they 
are losing money by it ; but it always requires years to get any 
change made in the strongest cases : and meanwhile, until after 
the change, the public in this country are kept entirely in the; 
dark as to the existence of the grievance, and mystified as usual ; 
and it is hopeless to complam to the House of Commons. In 
that House, auy accusation against the Indian Government, 
though backed by as much presumptive evidence as is required 
for any grand jury presentment, is sure to be voted a bore and 
treated as a calumny. It is sufficient for one or two official men 
to get up and cite every occasion on which the Government has 
done right, omitting to mention the long previous pressure from 
without whicli forced it to leave off doing wrong; then to admit 
that there may be some trifles in which the Indian administration 
is not quite perfect yet, though with regard to the particular 
grievance complained of, “ all the stories about that arc witlioiit 
foundation and, with regard to the other trifles, rc'ally Govern- 
ment is going ahead as fast as it can, and doing everything to 
make everybody happy and comfortable ; and on this sort of 
routine explanation, the few members wlio are left, just enough 
to make a House, these few decide that the official is right and 
the complainant is wrong, and get rid of the subject with a 
precipitation which shows that India is the bugbear of membt ra 
of Parliament. 

I ppeal to the debate of J uno, 1850, for proof of wHat I say : 
considering the excessive and all but insuperable difficulty of 
finding out anything about mal-administratiou in India, con- 
sidering that no information can be procured except from such 
unwilliiig witnesses as the servants and dependents of. Govern- 
ment itself, it was evident, on the occasion I refer to, that where 
so much was proved, in spite of every difficulty, the accusation 
could be fully proved if a fair trial were allowed, and yet the 
House ^t once refused a fair trial. And what is the consequence f 
That as the Bureaucracy feel that no amount' of injury to the 
natives, and no degree of danger to the iiiterosta of 
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will induce Parliament to interfere, “it takes years of private 
reports, and then years of public notoriety and scandal, to get 
any gi’ievance redressed in India.” Such has been the case in 
instances of the most cruel over-assessment, of the non-employ- 
ment of the natives, of the judicial system, the transit duties, and 
various other ‘ things, and so it promises to be in the case of 
public works. 

I will pause here to mark the progress of my argument. I 
began by showing v^y the natives might expect to have their 
means of production encouraged and assisted by their foreign 
rulers ; and why, exchange being the instrument of production, 

1 hey might expect that our Q-^vernment would do everything to 
liclp their trade, and nothing to repress their industiy, and pre- 
v('nt the accumulation of their capital, when it had to support 
the annual drain to England. IN’evertlicloss, I undertook to 
sliuw tliat because the Government had thrown some obstacles in 
the way of their trade, and not done its duty in removing others, 
1,he capital of India had been lost, its commerce wasted away, its 
linanccs involved, and its people broken in spirit and in fortunes. 

1 have therefore shown, first, what the Government has done 
to destroy tho commerco of India by transit duties, “ deliberately 
('siablished and obst inately persevered in, for the bettor part of a 
r('iitnry,” and only recently and reluctantly abolished ; and I will 
now show what injuries the Government has inflicted by not mahing 
roads, c^c. 

It may be as well to begin by giving an example, as the 
illustration, not the measure, of this injury in the history of a 
particular branch of commerce, because the reader will then 
niulcrstand better what an oppression this bureaucratic GovCrn- 
nmnt is to the producers of India, and because there is no 
tpmstion in which it is more necessary to expose the mystifications 
of (he Home authorities than the one of Indian cotton. I will 
notice in passing tho magnitude of our national ^interest in this 
question. Our cotton manufacture now employs oue-cighth of 
1 he population of the United Kingdom, and ' contributes one- 
fourth of the whole national revenue, or more than twelve mil- 
lions sterling per annum. And such a manufacture is now 
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dangerously limited to one foreign source of supply, and exposed 
under immense and increasing competition, to the risk of a short 
crop in the one country of supply ; from which cause a loss of 
eleven millions sterling was suffered by our manufacturers in 
1850, besides the curtailing of employment and falling off of 
consumption on such occasions. Moreover, the monopoly of 
supply by America not only raises the price, but, from the 
possibility of war, slave emancipation, <fec., exposes us to the risk 
of a cotton laminc iu some unlucky year ; Hud, after what I have 
stated above, the reader may imagine the awful, the possibly 
fatal, effects of such a catastrophe iu England, — and all this while 
India might, though she could not do it at a moment’s notice, 
send us plenty of cotton, and is only prevented from doing so 
by mal- administration. 

Now to put a stop to the trick of doubling back from one 
exploded argument to another, by which the organs of th(' 
Bureaucracy have made the debate endless, I will hero recapi- 
tulate and answer categorically the different excuses made by 
the Government advocates for the scanty supply of Indian cotton; 
at the same time I will cite good authorities to show what a 
supply of cotton India might send to tl^s country, and to show 
tliat tlie solo cause of her not doing so is the neglect of its 
acknowledged duties by the Government. 

The latest excuse turns on freight. It is said that the reason 
why Indian cotton cannot compete with American, is the greater 
distance and excess of freight from India. An eminent politician 
told me, on official authority, tliat “the fact was, freight had 
more to do with the question than anything else; and the 
reduction of a halfpenny a pound or so in the freight would 
make all the difference.” Now admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that a halfpenny a pound would toake all the difference, 
T should like to know, considering freight from India 

is always less, j^d often much less than a halfpenny a pound, 
whetlier our men-of-war are to be employed in importing the 
cotton, or what other means wc have of reducing the cost of 
freight to less than nothing ? Besides, when politieians believe 
that the reduction of a halfpenny a pound would make all the 
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dilVereuce, what dp they think of the faet that the Bombay 
Cotton Committee, coinpoaod of Government officers as weU as 
merchants, estimated the loss arising from the present defective 
mode of inland transit, caused by the want of roads and bridges, 
as an addition to the cost of Indian cotton of a penny a pound ? 
Do they not think that if the reduction of a halfpenny a pound 
i)} freight would make all the difference, the reduction of a penny 
a pound in carnage ysovldi have pretty nearly as good an effect? 

tliat I dislike the idea of reducing tiie cost of freight to less 
tlian nothing, but I cannot recommend it till I know how it can 
b(i done ; meanwhile, as I do know how tlie cost of carriage 
(.■an 1)0 enormously reduced, I confine myself to recommending 
the construction of roads, bridges, canals, quays, &c. &c. I have 
one final djlllculty about making a dilFenmce of a halfpenny a 
pound in freight between India and America. There lies before 
mo a report fi*om a largo importing house, dated Sept. 27tli, 
1852, on the average rates of freights on cotton for the preceding 
twelve months, from India and America, and those rates are as 
follows ; — 

Bombay — ;J^nd8 of a penny per lb. 

New Orleans — ^^nds of a penny per pound. 

I now come to the excuse of “ residence.” The Government 
oi’gans have repeatedly asserted that it was the fault of the 
merchaiits themselves that the trade in Indian cotton did not 
progress satisfactorily, because they would not establish resident 
agents in the cotton districts. . In a book published last year on 
“the Culture of Cotton in India,” by a Leadenhall-sireot 
authority, this step of establishing residents is more than over 
recommended as being the sine qua non of success in the Iiidian 
cotton trade. Now, I might answer that it is “the nuisance of 
our civil courts, aud the revenue system we have established,” 
uud the difficulty of making out a title in the present defective 
state of our laws, which, according to the “ Friqnd of India ” lor 
July 29, 1852, most effectually prevent any European from 
embarking his capital in land. However, let us see what the 
in'Tchauta have s^id themselves, when thus charged, in fact, with 
incapacity or ill-will by the Government, for not establishing 
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residents. Their answer has been, that they have tried it on 
several occasions, and found it did not pay. Thi^ ought to be 
conclusive, for it narrows the debate to a matter of fact, and 
one would think that to such a fact there could be no reply. 
Nevertheless, the Government does attempt to answer and 
disprove this fact, by entering the market itself as a purchaser, 
and making speculations in -cotton, which are proclaimed with 
great triumph in the book above-mentioned, to persuade the 
public of this country that it would pay to establish residents, 
and not only pay, ' but yield a profit of something like fifty 
per cent. 

Now, it may seem very good-natured of the Government to go 
out of its way and engage in comniercial transactions, on purpose 
to teach the Bombay 'merchants their business; the more good- 
natured, becauso'hy so doing the Government violates a stringent 
provision of the law, and incurs a penalty which would be very 
serious if. it were not understood that its responsibility to Piirlia- 
meut is only a fiction of the law : for the law prohibits any 
commercial transactions by the Company’s Government, on tlio 
penalty of forfeiting the charter. However, the good-nature of a 
Bureaucracy is not a thing to trust to ; and there is something 
whicli Lord Bacon calls the tuiming of the cat in the pan ” at tlio 
bottom of it, whicli I must now explain. The reader, then, who 
admires the pains taken by tlie Government to teach the Bombay 
merchants the necessity of establishing residents in the cotton 
districts, the innocent reader will bp surprised to hear that this 
necessity was first proclaimed by tbo merchants themselves, and 
urged by them in a letter from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
to the Government eleven years ago, which not only explained 
the importance of this step to the success of the cotton trade, 
pointing out the great benefits wliich had resulted from tlie 
residence of Europeans in the interior of Ceylon, but.jjlearly 
described those obstacles to its adoption wbic^-dt* waaym the 
pow'cr of Government to remove, which it was its Auty ta^niove, 
and which nevertheless remain in full force to this day. One of 
these obstacles was that want of roads, &c., whichil shall presently 
notice. Another arose from Government- regulations, framed 
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apparently on purpose to prevent the residence'of Europeans in 
the interior, on the pretence of controlling them. For although 
it is supposed in England that Europeans may now freely settle 
everywhere in the interior of India, nothing can be more contrary 
to the fact ; but the real state of the case, as it remains to this 
day, is explained in the above letted, from which it appears that 
Europeans can only settle in the cotton districts by permission of 
the Government, on a short lease, and under the liability of being 
amj dag turned out of the country at once by a Government officer^ 
and having their property confiscated^ without any judicial appeal 
being allowed! It is on such security as this that men of 
business are recommended to invest their capital in expensive 
establish raeiits, which would r^uire the certainty of a long term 
of possession to ofier the prospect of paying. 

From the date, then, of this letter, for eleven years at least, 
the (jovernment has been aware of insurmountable obstacles to 
tlie residence of Europeans in tho cotton districts, which it might, 
at any time, but will jiot, remove. The I^ovornment is also aware 
iJiat it conveys no real information about the profits or loss of 
agency, by the assertion that its functionaries, already in the 
districts, maintained there at charges and risks which are an 
“niiknowu quantity,” and possessing an influence and other 
advantages which no mercantile agent could ever enjoy — that 
tiiese functionaries occasionally make successful speculations in a 
few hundred halos of cotton. Why, then, does the Government go 
oil boasting of speculations which prove nothing, and inculcating tlio 
advantage of establishing residents, as if there wore no dilHculty 
m the matter, except that of teaching the merchants their own 
interest For this reason — such language is not meant for the 
merchants, who thoroughly despise its hypocidsy, but it is meant 
lor the public of this country ; yes, the people of England must 
he systematically deceived and “mystified,” as usual, in order 
that, instead of seeing in tho want of European residents in the 
interior, another proof of bureaucratic mal-administration, they 
may actually pity the Government which prevents such residence, 
for its want of Mipport by the merchants, and blame the merchants 
^^llo have fruitlessly ‘ attempted residence under , the existing 
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obatacles, for their incapacity or Ul-will— such are the artihcea 
required to defend a bad cause 1 ■ - ’ 

A new attempt is now being made by Messrs. E-itchie & 
Stuart to establish a resident in. Candeish, towards the Berar 
valley, where Mr. Eenwdck failed a few years before, for want of 
means of transport. It remains to be seen whether this attempt 
will bo persevered in as long as Mr. Fenwick’s was ; meanwhile 
the successive market reports of Messrs Eitchie & Stuart will 
show the gradual results of their experience. 

The tii-st, dated July 1851, asserts that, progress (they print 
the word in italics), progress is wholly out of the question until 
we have improved means of transport from the interior.” The 
second, dated December, 1851, says: “We have repeatedly before 
remarked upon the want of good roads, as being the fatal bar to 
any material iiicroaso of trade in other parts ot the Bombay 
Presidency (other applies to Scinde) ; and nowhere else in the 
world, probably, would this want of means of transit, to, from, 
and within regions of great natural resources be tolerated. We 
have but one made road worthy of the name, that ihrougli 
Candeish to Agra, and even it is in some parts almost impassable 
for laden carts ; yet from this road branch off those bullock-tracks 
by which the bulk of the produce of tlie fertile valley of Berar 
finds its way to Bombay, and our own province of Candeish yields 
a gross revenue of nearly a quarter million sterling, of which so 
small a pittance is allowed for outlay on roads, that it lias been 
insufficient even to keep in repair those fair-weather tracks which 
have from time to time h(*cn made.” 

The last report, dated June 25, 1852, says: “Another season 
has elapsed without anything whatever having been attempted 
towards the improvement of our means of communication wilb 
tho interior. Nb previous season has shown more palpably how 
seriously the want of roads impedes tho trade of the country. 
Berar, to instance, has produced this year the finest cotton crop 
we liave Aeen for many years, if ever ; the quality of much of it is 
superior to the best Broach, and the cultivation of such cotton 
can be almost indefinitely increased in that provihoe but to what 
purpose, so long as it cannot be conveyed to the coast, where hloiie 
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it can be converted into money. A large portion of the crop is still 
in the districts, and will not reach Bombay until November, and 
therefore' much of it^ in fact, will not be dispatched until the 
following crop is b&Qg picked, owing to -the difficulties of trans- 
port over the wretched buUock-tracka, which alone afe available 
for two-thirds to three-fourths of the journey to Bombay. Even 
the high-road, which serves for the remainder of the distance, is 
in many parts in a disgra^ful state ; and in a very interesting 
report by Captain Wingate, Bevenue Survey Commissioner, just 
printed by the G-overnment, tliat officer describes it as the frightful 
and thoroughly execrable road from the Thai Ghaut through the 
Concan.” 

Finally, the market report of Messrs. Eitchie & Stuart’s English 
agents, Messrs. Finlay. & Co., one of the largest importing 
houses of Liverpool, gives tlie following tabic, and remarks upon 


it, under date of Januai’y 22, 1853 

— 




1812. 

1843. 

1044. 

1845. 

1840. 

Amcricfin 

I'iOst Indian . 
Other kinds - 

1,018.301 

254,881 

124,894 

1,390, .571 
181,992 
105,055 

1.247.322 
239,718 , 
190,670 : 

1,600,309 

155,045 

201,446 

991,110 

94,670 

157,740 

Total import . j 

1,398,130 

1,74.3,618 

1,683,710 

1,856,860 

1,243,520 

Total export . 

138,320 

121,410 

150,000 

133,900 

194,200 


Auiorican 

Ivi.st Indian 
( ither kinds . 

Total import . 

Total export . 

1847. 

1848. 

1840. 

1850. j 

1861. 

: 4852. 

878,130 
^ 222,820 
138,000 

1,374,249 

227,582 

137,077 

1,477,251 

182,079| 

240,283 

1,181,956 

299,142 

260.392 

1,390,168 

325,602 

181,046 

1,784,388 

213,183 

1 343,951 

1,234,010 

1,738,908 

1,905,613 

1,747,490 

1,903,476 

2,341,522 

221,850 

189,500 

266,300 

270,737 

268,017 

*282,516 


“ From the preceding tables it appears that the importation ot 
East India cotton during the last eleven^ years has beeji nearly 
stationary,^ whilst that of American has increased durmg the same 
period from 1,018,361 bales, to 1,784,388 bales. Prices of each 
description bein^now nearly the same as in 1842. 

“ When we look for the cause of so great and rapid an increase 
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in one country, whilst there is none in the other, we at once point 
to the fact that during the last eleven years the means of internal 
communication in America have been wonderfully improved, 
whilst in In^a nothing, literally nothing, has been done to facili- 
tate and economise- the transport of produce to the coast. In 
Amenca about 11,000 miles of railway have been opened for 
traffic, and in the three presidencies of India not above 100 miles 
in all are in progress of formation \ 

“ Before America grew a pound of cotton, India produced from 
cotton grown upon lier own soil liner muslins than all the skill of 
Manchester call even now rival from the finest Sea Islands, costing 
2s. Gd. per lb. ! India still possesses the same soil, climate, and 
population ; and with half the length of railways which are no\v 
0 ]>en in America, and with the navigation of her magnificent rivers 
improved, slu) would compete successfully with all other countries 
in supplying Great Britain not only with cotton, but with wool, 
hemp, linseed, and many other articles which cannot now bo 
brought to the coast, on account of the expense and delay of 
transport, and she would at the same time bo able to increase her 
consumption of English productions in the same proportion.” 

1 now pass from the excuse of residence, to that of assessmoiit. 
The Government organs say, firstly, That over-assessment can no 
more prevent the cultivation of cotton than that of grain — the 
r)^ot will naturally grow wdiat pays him best. Yes, but we know 
practically that wherever cultivators are reduced to tlie verge of 
pauperism, they always prefer to grow the most prolific vegetable 
food — potatoes in Ireland ; rice in China ; coarse grain in India; 
and the injury done by over-assessment has been to prevent the 
improvement of cultivation in the whole course and series of 
production; not in cotton alone, but in every crop requiring 
labour aud capital. 

Secondly, It is said that Government is revising the assessment. 
Aye, did anybody ever hear of an abuse in India without hearing 
this sort of excuse for it ? ' They come down from Charter, to 
>^Charter, the old abuses, ryotwar, judicial, zemindary, public 
%rks, &€. (fee., and yot Government is always dbing something to 
i^rm them. The “ iiitelligout clerks” in Gatmott-row 
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Leadenliall-street contitiuo to bd in the act of reforming a noto- 
rious abuse, and yet the Bati?es. continue to be its victims from 
one generatioi}. to another^: — such is the rule of a Bureaucracy ! 
It appears now by the following extract from the market Eeport 
last quoted) th^it, this revision of the assessment is not even com- 
menced this summer in the largest, richest, and most productive 
portion of the Bombay presidency, and Mr. Campbell docs not 
scruple to insinuate, p. 374, that the delay is intentional, and 
arises from the desire to keep the revenue screwed up to its 
present amount. Here are tho words of Messrs, llitchie & 
vStuart s circular : “ This Report of Captain AVingate, to which we 
allude, has reference to a contemplated survey and re-assessment 
of the Province of Candeiah, wliiclris contiguous to Berar. The 
vast importance of this measure will be judged of from the 
lullowiiig statistics, which, we extract from the Report, and 
^^luch will probably not bo deemed out of place here, nor fail 
to be of interest, as showing how truly our trade with the interior 
may be said to be yet in its infancy. Tho whole province of 
Caudeish contains 12,078 square mdes, of which it is intimated 
thyt the arable portion is 9772. Of this aralh area 1413 square 
miles are cultivated, and 8359 are lying waste. The population 
of the whole province was 785,991, according to a census taken in 
1H51. The number of villages in tlie. whole province is 3837, of 
\vbicli 1079 are now uninhabited. The soil of Oandeish is stated 
to be superior in fertility to, and yields heavier crops than that of 
tlio Deccan and southern Mahratta country. Although so much 
ol' tho country now lies in waste, the traces of a former industry 
iirc to be seen in the mango and tamarind trees, and the many 
I’liiued wells which are still to bo met with in tho neighbourhood 
oi' almost every village. Of the five-sixths of the arable land, the five 
aiillions of square acres now lying waste. Captain Wingate farther 
remarks, nearly the whole is comparatively fertile, and suitable 
to the growth of exportable products, such as cotton, oil-seeds,” &c, 
I have two more points to notice before I quit this subject of 
assessment. In the Ryotwar districts it is usual for the native 
money-lenders t#* make advances to tho pauperised ryots (at 
Usurious rates", which-no European could ask), and the necessity ol‘ 
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the ryota ia thus asserted by the , Report of the Gottott Gomttfitfeee 
of 1848 : — ‘‘ They are indebted to the moneydender or banker ef 
the village, for the means wherewith to procure^ the seed, and to 
carry on even the most impfierfect cultivation.. They give him 
security for these loans on the growing crops, which at ibatnrity 
they frequently dispose of to him' at prices regulated rather 
by his will, than by the standard; of an open markets ' It is 
asserted that the rate of interest paid by these unfortunate ryots 
is often forty or fifty per cent.’* Besides these loan^, it is cus- 
tomary for the Government to advance a part of tlie expense of 
cultivation, and whenever it makes -such an advance, it secures 
repayment, not by exacting an exorbitant interest, but by a 
summary process of recovery, ’which works well in practice, and 
insures it against any serious loss. Under these circumstances, 
the merchants who wish to promote the cotton cultivation, and 
can only do so by making advances to the cultivators, have asked 
the Government to give them the benefit of its summary process 
as being the only legitimate moans, according to its own expe- 
rience, of avoiding heavy losses ; and the Government— which 
professes such a desire to see residents in the cotton districts— the 
Government has refused their request. 

. Again, not only have the poor cultivators had to suffer from 
over-assessment, never revised in any district until the population 
were reduced to pauperism, but up to within a few months they 
have suffered from the oppressive mode of collecting the land-tax. 
They were obliged to deposit the cotton-seed when picked, in 
damp pits, from six to ten feet deep, where it remained witliout 
protection, exposed to tho night-dews, dust, &c., until the revenue 
was- settled, and then it was taken out of the pit so iniicli 
deb(}riorated in colour, strength, and cleanliness, that no process 
could repair tho mischief. This pernicious practice, as the 
merchants called it, has been persisted in by a Government 
professing anxiety to promote the Indian cotton-trade, Muntil the 
very eve of the Charter discussions, showing that the fear of 
Parliamentary responsibility is the only motive which can force 
the Government to do its duty. 

Tlie last excuse I ha^-e to notice is that Goverifctmeilfris liow, 
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and has long, been, conducting experiments with a View to improve 
and extend the cotton cultivation of India. On this I must 
observe that, one experiment the Government has not tried, viz., 
the one which produced the desired effect in America. For 
Mr. Ch^man has shown that only thirty years ago American 
cotton was as dirty and deficient in staple as Indian cotton is 
nowj and that it^was the ordinary inducements of free commercial 
interchange^ which stimulated the American cultivator into 
increasing the supply, and improving the quality of his cotton, 
to wliat we see it now ; because no Government destroyed his 
caj)ital by claiming the rent of land, and ruined his commerce by 
“transit duties.” If, therefore, while the Bureaucracy was 
(l(‘priving the ryot of any interest in extending and improving 
cultivation by rack-renting him, and leaving him roadless^ without 
tiie means of freely exchanging his produce with foreigners ; if at 
tlii.s very time it had really expected to effect supematurally by 
“ the exotic attempts of a few Government ofiicers, ” that 
development of the cotton trade which was effected naturally in 
a rival country, by the stimulus of free interchange acting on 
self-interest, then the very insanity of such an expectation would 
save it from a serious answer. However, it is not the folly but 
tlie hypocrisy of the above excuse, which I have to expose, and my 
answer to it will be very short. 

The author of the hook on “ the culture of cotton,in India,” 
although he gives us hundreds of pages about these Government 
f'xperiments, admits that they “have never had any permanent 
(’ffect in improving the cotton from India.” He also admits that 
the trade in Indian cotton is a “ question of price ; ” that it is 
capable of indefinite extension • and that its great evils arise from 
its not being a regular trade, but a small irregular demand upon 
the China and home markets for dirty cotton. These facts are 
admitted by ^ the’ Government apologist himself; well then, 
hooause the Government continues to use means, its experiments, 
^hich are certain not to produce the desired effect, and refuses to 
use means, making roads, bridges, ports, and piers, which in a 
gnestion of price ftje certain to produce the desired effect, therefore 
1 say thesGiO’^eniment is< doang nothing* really to* promote the 
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cotton trade, but is continuing its experiments with th^ usuaI 
object of mystifying the public of this country, to divei^t attention 
from tlie mischief it has done to the cotton trade of India by leaving 
the ryots without the Uieans of that commerce or exehaUge which 
is the instrument of production. And while the necessity of 
giving the cultivators means of transp6rt has been urged on the 
Government for the last thirty years without effect, it is worth 
noticing, with particular reference to the cotton trade, some of the 
representations made by. various parties during the present 
Charter, and first by the Asiatic Society. 

One of the original objects of the Asiatic Society was to dis- 
cover and develope the vegetable, mineral, and other resources 
of India ; and the Society’s •“ Agricultural Committee ” had the 
advantage at starting of possessing a very active secretary, 
intent on progress, who procured sundry excellent papers for his 
Committee, describing the valuable products of the soil and the 
difficulty of turning them to account for want of roads. v\t 
this time, 1837, the Committee published Mr. Ashbumcr’s Ictlor 
on the carriage of cotton on bullocks’ backs from Bcrar ; a paper 
wdiich for powers of graphic description has never been surpassed, 
and has inspired all succeeding Avritera and speakers on the 
subject. At the same period the Committee proclaimed that if 
the Government would only make roads, it might expect to sec 
the export, of cotton alone, to say notliiug of other articles of 
commerce, swelling at the rate of 100,000 bales per annum, and 
probably soon amounting to a million of bales, while the effect 
on the salt trade was certain to be equally great. Unfortunately, 
this Agricultural Committee, which was beginning to know so 
much, and what was a still greater offence, to tell the public so 
much about India, alarmed the jealousy of a bureaucratic 
despotism, which determined to silence it at any pi'ice. Tho 
first thing was to find or make a good place for the secretary, 
and stop his mouth; and accordingly this votary of progress 
ono morning took his colleagues by surprise (of whom one or 
two never spoke to him afterwards), by announcing his promotioii 
to a Government appointment. 

After this blow the Agricultural Committee withered aw'ay 
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under the frowug of Qt)veniment, and the Asiatic Society found 
it tixpedient to confine itself to the most harmless antiquarian 
researches for the futui^e* It is hardly necessary to add that 
as Government did not make the roads, tljfe export of cotton did 
not. swell at the rat© of 100,000 hales per annum, as the Com- 
mittee had anticipated ; but, instead of this, the aversige export 
to England and China of the last seven years, as compared with 
that of tlje preceding- seven years, has only increased 25,620 
bales, and the average export from Berar has positively 
iliniinishcd ! 

This result is indeed grievous : this single fact is enough to 
sliow the consequences of neglecting public works in India. But 
I cannot help being rather amdsed to see the quondam secretary 
of the Agricultural Committee, now translated into the honour- 
uhlo Botanist of the Hon. Company, publish a book, on the eve 
of tlie Charter discussions, to inform us that roads, however had^ 
can form no impediment to cotton cultivation in Western India, 
because the country is cvei^where near rivers or the sea.” 
Why, as it was said by a correspondent of the “ Times,” this 
jiuisi make the credulous reader shudder to think of the sums 
of money wasted on roads in this country, considering that we 
are almost everywhere nearer to rivers or the sea than they are 
in the country spoken of by Dr. Boyle, with the extra advantage 
of liaving our rivers 7uwig(ihle. Yet we have in England and 
Wales 36 canals and 4000 miles of railway and 20,000 miles of 
])aved streets and turnpike roads, and 96,000 miles of cross 
roads, against 72 miles of “real road,” and 400 miles of unstoned 
aud unhridged clay roads, in a much greater extent of Western 
India! However I think the credulous reader may take courage; 
I think if we broke up our roads, and obliged our farmers and 
manufacturers to transport their produce on pack-bullocks over 
“mere tracks” only passable a few months in the year, .that we 
should not be better off than wc are now ; if the public thinks 
differently, it can easily petition the Legislature to destroy our 
roads, and^lftce the population of these isles in the adviintageous 
position of tho^BRndoos ! 

Aud now that I have gone through the stock excTises of the 
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Bureaucracy, under the sevei’al heads of freight, rosidence, 
assessment, and experiments, I ask whether any of these furnish 
an answer to the following facts ? In the year 1837 a memorial 
was sent homo to Government from the merchants in Bpmhay, 
certifying that ruinous and intolerable expenses were entailed on 
every sort of commerce, specifically including the cotton trade, 
by the want of roads, bridges, &c. &c. This was backed by a 
strong appeal from the Governor, then Sir Eobert G^ant, and it 
is worth remarking that every eminent Governor of Bombay has 
tried his utmost to get sometliing done for its communications. 
Brom the year 1837 to the present time similar complaints have 
been reiterated by the merchants, of which I need only remind 
the reader of two examples, the Trade Eeports I have already 
quoted, and the memorial to the Govern or- General in 1850, 
stating that many valuable articles were often left to perish on 
the fields, and others enlianced in price 200 per cent., owing to 
the miserably inadequate communications through the country. 
Again, in the year 1838, tho home authorities, i.e. the Presideiit 
of the Board of Control, and the Court of Directors, distinctly 
admitted the necessity of making the roads, bridges, ports, 
and piers, prayed for by a deputation of cotton manufacturers 
from Mamjh ester, and emphatically promised that they should 
forthwith he constructed. Finally, in the year 1848 the Cotton 
Committee of the House of Commons report that the witnesses, 
with scarcely an exception, “ concur in desqribing the means of 
internal communication throughout India, as totally inadequate 
for tho requirements of commerce.” The Committee add, 
“produce from the interior being frequently transported hun- 
dreds of miles on the backs of bullocks, great damage thereby 
arises to merchandise, and particidarly to cotton.” Government, 
therefore, has long been aware that the great obstacle to the 
cotton trade of Western India, was tlie want of means of trans- 
port, and has, long ago promised to remove that obstacle. 

Now, then, I have before me a detailed report of the state oi 
the roadi throughout the Bombay Presidency in the year 1851. 
•I; shall not repeat the details, because a series of letters addressed 
to the “ Times ” in 1850-51, rather understating than oyerstating 
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the Ciise, have already made tlie public familiar with the facts, 
llu’refore it will be sufficient for rae to state generally the sum of 
this lieport, which is as follows Except the road to Poonah, of 
72 miles in length, still very imperfect in Some respects, and 
(‘oustructed before the present Charter — except this, there have not 
been made up to the present time, twenty miles of stoned and 
bridged road in any part of the Bombay Presidency ; there are no 
made roads in G-uzerat ; no piers or jetties at the cotton ports ; not 
one good and complete Ihie of communication with the interior all 
down the country from north to south ; not one of the clay roads, 
the fair weather roads, which do not deserve the name of roads, 
according to Colonel Grant of the Bombay Engineers, not one 
of these even which is properly drained and bridged, and is 
not, as CaptaiJi Wingate says, “thoroughly execrable,” for a 
considerable part ol its course ; and in short, the Government 
has not lulfilled its promises to supply that want of roads, &c., 
uhicli is, to its knowledge, the great obstacle to commerce in 
tills Presidency ; it has prevented speculators from doing so ; it 
has left the natives without tolerable means of transport to this 
day ; and the country Will require the construction of about a 
thousand miles of “real road,” in Colonel Grant’s phrase, before 
the cotton trade of India can even be said to have had a chance 
of success ! 

1 must remind the reader, that I promised to give this example 
I 111 tlic cotton trade as an illustration, not a measure, of the injury 
iiillicted on the natives ]by neglecting the communications of the 
country. Perhaps after all, the most lamentable instance of tlie 
clh'ct of a want of roads is exliibited in the periodical local 
huinues to whicli tlie Government loaves the people exposed, and 
hy which, as Mr. Chapman says, tlie agricultural population are so 
totally ruined and thrown into the hands of the money-lenders 
that they have, roughly speaking, to begin the world afresh every 
tcu or twelve years. Let the reader imagine one of these cases 
cited to the Committee of 1848, when grain w'as selling at 6^. to 
quarter in Candeish, and 64.s. to 70«. in Poonah, where the 
people were dying in the streets of famine, without the possibility 

getting supplies from Candeish, because the clay roads are 


a 
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impraeiicable in tlie rains : and let tbe reader remember that the 
same famine might happen again next year ! 

. . , . “ Oh we have ta’en 

Too little care of this ! take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel.” 

J often hear people tallt of the liberality of the Court of 
Directors ; and many instances of this liberality to their servants 
and friends, and relations or connections, have come to my 
knowledge: a, liberality visible in hard cash, and paid for witli 
the ryot’s money. But I confess I should like to see some 
exercise of this liberality to save these poor people dying of 
famines. What with over-assessing them, and destroying tlioir 
aristocracy, merchants, and manufacturers, we liavc reduced them 
to a low ebb ; and the liberality of the Court of Directors w^ould 
be well employed in saving them from local famines. Before the 
passing of the last Charter, the Court of Directors were aocuserl 
of regularly securing the vote and interest of one or two poweiTu] 
politicians by their “liberality,” to prepare for the Charter 
discussion. I know not how far tlie kte Governor- General of 
India may have been tbe unconscious object of a manoeuvre of this 
sort, but when I saw a pension of 5000?. a-year for life so readily 
granted to him, for having been present at a battle where he was 
not Commander-m-Chief, while the destitution of the poor ryots 
who supply tlie means oi this liberality, excites no corresponding ^ 
sympathy, 1 fear such ,a system will end fatally. It reminds !ne 
of tbe prodigality of the French Court, in spite of the distress of 
thb people, before the great revolution in France ; and when 1 
bear in society of “ the liberality of the Court of Directors,” 1 
remembel- the famous phrase “ la Beino est si bonne !” What a 
comment on their liberality arc these local famine^, to which so 
many of the former aristocracy of the country fall, victims. 
Conceive one father of a family, who “ was rich and well to do 
when we came into the province, but has now scarcely clothes to 
his back,” with his crying children round him— perhaps, reader, of 
an age and form so like your own — perishing bf a local famine ! 
^^enceive the stony gaze_ on vacancy, the tearless, terrible despair 
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of that man, when he feels that the children must die ; and thinks 
of the government of the stranger that has done this ! Conceive 
his boys suppressing their torments to spare their father’s heart, 
and his witnessing the death-struggle of all the beings he has 
loved, one after another, before he is killed by starvation himself ! 
Would I could believe that Providence holds us guiltless of these 
(lungs, and that we may allow a Bureaucracy to misgovern India 
with impunity ! But I cannot think it— I am^ speaking of no 
imaginary inhabitants of another planet, but of our native fellow- 
subjects, whose affections we might so easily win, and whom, 
nevertheless, we treat with a degree of barbarous, unfeeling 
neglect,, which we should be^ ashamed of showing to our domestic 
nninmls. 

Yet Bombay is not the only Presidency where the G-overnment 
thinks it sufficient to give up a one hundredth, or some years a 
two-liundredth part of the revenue to '‘public works;” an item 
\vlii('li includes a variety of civil buildings, and improvements in 
the immediate neighbourhood of European stations, of no service 
whatever to the commerce of the interior. I will now cite the case 
of Madras, and then of Bengal and Agra, to show that every part 
of our old territory is suffering from this criminal neglect of the 
commimications — criminal, because so deeply injurious to tlie 
natives ; so great a dereliction of our duty towards them ; and so 
fnidently the cause of financial embarrassment in India, and the 
cousoquent peril of England. 

The system pursued with regard to public works in Madras is 
clearly explained in an article of the “ Calcutta Eeview,” for 
December, 1851. The writer shows that while a large part of the' 
Madras revenue is derived from irrigated lands, the constant 
outlay necessary to keep such works of irrigation in repair was 
nngmally provided for under the native princes, hy a special 
assessment distinct from' the land revenue, called “tank fees.” 
Pe shows that these repairs being as much an essential condition 
^receiving the revenue as the ryot’s expenses of cultivation, it is 
’^0 more reasonable to have absorbed this special assessment into 
Pin land revenue, and to put down these repairs as expenditure 
from revenue on public woi'ks, than it would be to put down the 
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rvot’a ^roas prochiee as revenue, and call his expenses for seed, 
inaniire, labour, <fcc., expenditure. out of revenue. He also shows 
that such w^orka, which are never undertaken except as a pecuniary 
speculation, certain to return an usurious interest for the money 
expended of from thirty to fifty per cent. — that such works are 
not to be placed in the same category as public works, like roads 
and bridges, which benefit the public without being of the same 
direct advantag?to their authors ; particularly because such works 
of irrigation do not diminish but rather increase the necessity for 
roads, while at the same time they create an abundant capital for 
tlieir formation. The writer therefore excludes from the table of 
nine years’ exponditiire on public works, published by one of the 
Directors, the expenses of irrigation works, and proves that on all 
the rest, roads, bridges, ports, piers, ferries, canals, embaukmeuls, 
(fee. Ac., there has only been expended about the half of one jx'r 
cent, of the revenue annually, during the said term of nine yearn. 
Ho then notices the results of thus starving the most indispejisablo 
public works of tl\e Presidency, and I will quote one of his exam})l(’s 
in his own words : 

“ The Cuddapah Collectorate is a large district measuring 1R,0()() 
square miles, nearly twice the size of the wdjole of Wales. A laigc 
part of the surface of this district is cotton soil, very productive, 
but the worst of all materials for roads ; other parts are wild .ind 
mountainous. It does not appear that any considerable outlay 
has ever been made on the roads of this extensive 'tract during the 
last half century that it has been under British rule, though, 
during that period, fully fourteen millions sterling have been 
drawn from it in direct revenue. The consequences may be 
supposed. Eoads cannot be said to exist ; iii.the cotton soil a 
little' rain makes the tracks impassable, and everywhere carts, 
when used at all, are only able to carry half the load, and to travel 
half the distance in a day, that they could on a made rpad. Nor 
is this all : the road from this extensive district to the Presidency 
is in no better state. It is, in short, proverbially bad, even among 
Madras roads, and there is one part pf it which is literally used by 
the Military Board as a trial ground to test bhc powders of new 
gun carriages, which are pronounced safe if they pass this severe 
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(n-deiil ! Cudilapah is a rich and productive tract ; its indigo is 
celebrated, and it is one of the finest cotton-fields in South 
Tiidia, but it is needless to say that its prosperity is dreadfully 
impeded and kept down by the disgraceful state of its internal roads, 
and of its communicatiou with the natural outlet for its produce.” 

The writer adds, that the zealous and active are impatient and 
indignant to see the enterprise and industry of the natives 
repressed by the wretched and disgraceful intercommunications 
of the country ; but he says that the Madras authorities, from 
ihu Governor down to the collectors and engineers, arc most 
niiwilliiig to propose any improvoment to the Supreme Goveru- 
inent (which is forced to obey orders from a Bureaucracy at home), 
1)( 'cause such proposals are always received with disfavour, and 
almost always refused ; and this has since been conhrined by the 
evidence of Lord Elphinstone, late Governor of Madras, before 
the Committee of last session. The writer gives an instance of 
hticli a refusal, which shows the spirit of bureaucratic administra- 
liuii; “Colonel Arthur Cotton, that able and zealous engiueer 
ullicer, was very anxious that the noble means of inland water 
coinimmication, afibrded by the Godavery Kiver, should be no 
lunger neglected ; and having satisfied himself by local iiujuiries 
that there was reasonable ground for believing that the river 
might be navigated by steam for nearly 400 miles from the sea, 
and into the very heart of the valley of Berar, the finest cotton 
cuniitry in India, he applied to the Madras Government for a 
small grant of money to enable him j)ersonally to explore the 
l iver iji a small steamer, which he had himself constructed for the 
Uodavery Anient, and to clear away slight impediments. The 
Madras Government solicited the sanction of the Indian Govern- 
ment to devote a sum not exceeding 1000/. to that very important 
ehject, but this application was refused.” The object was to open 
an inland navigation 400 miles in length, and thus to effect a 
vuiiunuuication betweeu a vast cotton-field and the Manchester 
manufacturers, and to give the grain-j)rodiicing districts in the 
delta ot the Godavery access to the vast markets tor food w'hicli 
'vould be created* by the extended culture of cotton in Berar. 1 
have befuro me a letter from a Madras engineer on this subject, 
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in whicli he «ay8 that “ cheap carnage is the grand desideratum for 
India,” and that “ the navigation of the G-odavery would open up 
a vast field for commercial enterprise, that whole tract having been 
almost hermeticaUy sealed' hitherto.” He adds, that ‘‘ for Berar 
cotton to be conveyed 300 miles by land to Bombay, when it can 
bo brought down at one-tenth of that expense by the river, to a 
safe port on this side, in a few days, is a disgrace to Englishmen.” 
The letter concludes by saying that “ nothing hut the continual 
pressu/re of public opinion in England will ensure anything being 
effected in India.” .1 hope this public opinion will not be appealed 
to in vain ! 

I will give one more example from the Government Blue Book 
of 1851, to show the contrast between the situation of the people 
in a well-managed native state and that of the inhabitants of one 
of our Madras districts which suffered the longest from over- 
assessment: — “The roads in this district (of Bellary) are in a 
wretched state. Excellent roads, feasible not only for the common 
country carts, but for spring carriages, have been made iii many 
directions throughout the Mysore country, which borders for a 
distance of about 200 miles on the south boundary of Bellary, but 
there are no corresponding roads to meet them in that district, and 
consequently not only the town of Bellary, but the whole district 
is cut off from the advantages which are offered by an open and 
easy communication with the Mysore territories/’ However, an 
excuse is given for starving the public works of Madras, which is 
characteristic of a Bureaucracy, viz., that the Presidency does not 
pay its expenses. On this plea it has been the constant practice 
to press retrenchment and economy on this unfortunate Presi- 
dency, and to refuse it the means of improvement. On this plea 
the transit duties were retained, and other most injurious taxes are 
still retained. On this plea the Madras Collector has an amount of 
work thrown upon him, from the size of the districts, which it is 
physically impossible for him to perform, so that ho is compelled to 
neglect parts of it. On this plea no revenue survey is granted to 
Madras, although in every district of the Presidency either no survey 
haia ever been made, or it is known to have been^kastily and care- 
lessly done, and extensively tampered with afterwards ; and it is 
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admitted that au accurate survey is the only possible basis of an 
equitable assessment, particularly with the minute holdings under 
the Byotwar system. And after all, the reviewer proves that this 
excuse of the Presidency’s not paying its expenses is only supported 
by a juggle in the accounts, by which Madras is charged with the 
military expenditure for countries whose revenues are paid to Bengal 
The same excuse is made for starving the public works of Bombay, 
and supported in the same way, by “cooking” the accounts, and 
debiting this Presidency w ith many heavy expenses, which have 
nothing on earth to do with it. And it by such contemptible 
tricks as this that the Bureaucracy defend their destructive policy 
towards the population of these two Presidencies ; they begin by 
destroying the commerce and prosperity of the natives on a false 
pica of their not paying their expenses, and then, as if to add insult 
to injury, they point to their pauperised condition as a ground for 
refusing every improvement that would enable them to pay a 
higher revenue ! • 

But let us go deeper into this ; not ouly because the excuse of 
a Brosidency’s not paying *its expenses is the strongest possible 
admission of the misgovernment of that Presidency, but because 
this excuse is, in fact, applied to the whole of India ; and when 
the Biueaucracy say tlioy have not money for public worlis and 
other reforms in India, they do but say in other words that India 
does not pay its exptmses. 1 will thereforo quote an extract on 
this point from the letter of a Madras engineer ; a letter hastily 
written, and not meant for publication, but whiclx I like all the 
better for it. I think the writer’s natural expression, coming 
Iroin the heart, will go to the heart, more than any deliberate 
statement would do ; but the reader shall judge for himself ; here 
IS the extract “ Lord * * speaks of the Court not having been 
able to provide money for public works, while they were struggling 
for existence in India, although they could for wars which they 
were compelled to carry on at all risks. But this begs tho whole 
qu(‘stion, which is, were they, by neglecting the public works, 
enabled to carry ou their wars, of were they so miserably poor 
and sw.amped in*their means because they neglected the public 
Works f They are two very ditferent things, the caiTyiug ou new 
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and extoiKsive improvements, and the keeping old works in repair. 
We will fii'st take up the latter. To saj' they could not find 
money for them is nonsense. The works- themselves pi’ftvided 
money from year to year, and if the repairs were not executed the 
works did not yield their proper returns. • Now, Taujore was the 
only district in this Presidency where the works were kept in 
thorough repair. To give you some idea of the extent to whicli 
this neglect was carried, the large irrigation works in this district 
were never cleared out for thirty or forty years, by which an 
entire district was halfj^uined. My predecessor cleared out one 
mile at a cost of 700Z., and the revenue of the Talook (county) 
rose immediately from 7000Z. to ^10,000/. Probably 50/. a-yeiir 
would have kept the channels clear , and for want of this, 8000/. 
or 4000/. a-ycar were lost. This has been the state of things. In 
1827, I found a channel that entered two Talooks filled up six 
feet, so that when it ought to have had eight feet of water in it, 
it had only two. The revenue had fallen from tliree or four lacs 
to one lac: wlicn it was cleared out, the revenue rose in two 
or three years about one and a half lac of rupees. One or 
two thousand rupees would have kept this clear. Thousaiids 
of works are at this moment' out of repair, tlie repairs 
of which would not have cost one year’s increase of revenue, 
though they have been neglected so many years. This has been 
the state of things : what nonsense is it to talk of their not being 
able to find money. But their own acts answ-er the question. AJ) 
buildings are kept in repair. How could they find money for 
this ^ And how did they find money for Tan] ore ? About 
4000/. a-year were spent in keeping up the works. Where did 
the money come from ? Of course, from the district itself. If 
they had not spent the 4000/. they would have lost 20,000/. or 
80,000/.; but farther, they spent steadily in Tanjore about 
4000/. in improvements, by which, on an average, they just 
about obtained a permanent increase of revenue of 4000/, Thus 
no outlay at ■ aU was required for keeping these works in repair, 
nor even for a constant coitrse of improvement. Why should not 
this have h^en done m every district? The htet is, that the 
Company were without money for their wars, because they 
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neglected to keep in repair the old works upon which the 
revenue depended. But they might and ought to have gone much 
further than this ; for without a very large expenditure at once, 
a system of improvemenlf might have been kept up, as in Tanjore, 
that would have steadily yielded from fifty to a hundred per cent. 
To confound such a proceeding with the outlay of a vast capital, 
which; after a few years, will return five per cent., and tlien say 
the Company could not spend money for public works, is merely 
throwing dust in their own and other people’s eyes. But this 
IS not the strongest point of the case. They did not take the 
least pains to prevent famine. To say nothing of the death of 
a quarter of a million of people in Guntoor, the Public Works 
('Oiumittee, in their Eeport, calculate that the loss in money 
by the Guntoor famine was more than two millions sterling. If 
they could find money to supply these losses they could have 
found a hundredth part of the sum to prevent them. But now 
with respect to works of actual improvement of considerable 
extent. These works have much more than paid their own way ; 
not a rupee has been taken from the general treasury ; but on 
the contrary seven lacs paid into it. A schedule of various new 
works executed of late years has just been printed, the average 
return from which has been fifty per cent., counting front the first 
execution of the works, though of course in the first year or two 
their full effects were not developed, and this in direct rewenue. 
^ )f course the indirect revenues are increased also ; and the 
iinn’case of private property far exceeds that gained by Govern- 
ment. But just look at this case, the saleable value ot land 
in Tanjoi‘e has increased much more than a million sterling since 
the Anibuts w^ere built — the land is now saleable at about £5 an 
acre. The land in this delta luis as yet been unsaleable ; it is much 
richer than that of Tanjore, much better supplied with water 
by its river, and has a fine safe port, so that when our works 
are in full operation, and the population has filled up, which 
it ill do with great rapidity, the lands ought to he worth at 
least £6 an'acre^or seven millions sterling for the whole irrigated 
tract : this will give you some idea, of what public works are 
^ere. Let us take another case, viz. transit. On the western 
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rcMtd from Madras, say for sixty miles before the roads divide, 
there is now a traflic of about 500 tons a day, I believe 180,000 
a year; it costs 3000L a mile, or about 180,000L a year. This 
might bo carried on a canal for 10,000/. ; here are 170,000/. a 
year lost in sixty miles of transit, and this is going on throughout 
the Presidency I Is it surprising* that on such a system ol 
mauaguig the country, the people are poor, and the Government 
poor ; how could it be otherwise ? I am certain that if 600,000/, 
a year had been spent in public works here, there would have 
been all along an 'immense additional increase of revenue, and 
the country would by this time have been a complete contruHt 
to what it now is. Lord * * * thinks it would be better 
not to blame the Government; how can we possibly point 
out how improvement can be made without proving that thei'e 
has been neglect before ? If such immense sums can be 
obtained, tliere must have been some stupid, merciless system 
before,” (liemember that, reader! that phrase is written by 
one of the most distinguished men in India.) “ What incon- 
ceivable folly it is to shut our eyes to facts, and not to take 
advantage of discovery, because if we do, it would imply tiiat 
those who went before us committed blunders. The discovery 
of gold in California and Sydney proves strange blindness iu 
those who had been living so many years in those localities, but 
that does not prevent men digging it up now. The mine which 
exists in this country will bear competition with those gold 
discoveries. An expenditure of 30,000/. or 4)0,000/. in Tanjore, 
besides the enormous increase in direct revenue, has added much 
more than a million sterling to the property of the province. 
If a man who could earn 80/. a year in other ways, went to the 
diggings ; and there obtained gold to the value of 900/, a year, 
the world would ring with it — yet it would not equal the profits 
iu Tanjore j and here they promise very < far to exceed that. 
Lord * * * wonders at my vehemence about public works; is 
he really so humble a man as to think no better of himself 
than tonitippose he could stand unmoved in a district where 
250,000 people had perished miserably of famine, through the 
neglect of our Government, and see it exposed every year to 
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;i similar oocurreuce?” (Remember that^. reader!) “If his 
Lordship had been living in tlie midst of the district at the time, 
Jike one of our civilians, and had had every morning to clear 
the neighbourhood of his house of hundreds of dead bodies of 
poor creatures who bad struggled to got near the European in 
hopes that there perhaps they might find food, he would have 
realised things beyond what he has seen in his * * * shire park.” 

1 think the above letter requires no comments of mine ; 
therefore I will now pass on to the provinces of Bengal and Agra. 
These provinces enjoy some real and some apparent advantages 
which we must reduce to their true value in order to estimate the 
degree in which the Government has fulfilled its duty towards 
them. Their first and real advantage is in their navigable rivers, 
which form a great natural highway to the interior of northern 
India, and permit the residence of Europeans on the lino of the 
(langes, &c., because the river navigation afibrds our indigo 
planters and sugar manufacturers a means of transit and commu- 
nication which is not available to residents in Bombay and Madras. 
Their second advantage is that in the settlement of the north-west 
provinces a sum of one per cent, on the laud revenue was set apart 
tor the improvement of the district roads, independent of the 
Gov ernment expenditure on the trunk lines ; and in the perpetual 
settlement of Bengal, the Zemindars were bound, it was allowed 
for in their rent, to keep in repair the roads on their respective 
properties. This advantage in the case of Agra is no doubt real ; 
under the efficient Government of Agra, assisted by native 
uumagement and co-operation, this fund and other local funds are 
turned to the utmost account iii improving the means of transit ; 
hut in the case of Bengal -the advantage is rather apparent than 
real, because the Government does not enforce the obligation of 
the Zemindars who neglect their duty. The last apparent 
advantage of these provinces is in the fund arising from the 
s^urplus of ferry and river toUs, which is by law destined to the 
unprovement of the local communications. But I have shown 
that up to this time the fund in question has been appropriated 
tu the general treasury in Madras, contrary to the law ; and iu 
heugal, according to the “Eriend of India” for July Bl, 1851, 
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an accumulation of ferry tolls auiouniing to 80,000Z. was at one 
swoop so a})propriated, contrary to tlie law ; and according to tlie 
same journal for August 28, 1851, an amount of river tolls has 
been so appropriated in Bengal, between the years 1824 and 1850, 
equal to 373,500Z., contrary to the law ; and according to the 
same journal for April 22, 1852, these river tolls, which are, it says, 
“a heavy burthen on the commerce of the country,” and are 
levied nominally to facilitate the navigation of the rivers, are still 
so appropriated, in direct violation of the law — therefore tin' 
advantage of the above fund is apparent and not real. 

But now, after enumerating these advantages, I must explain 
that they do not satisfy the pressing wants of the people. The 
reader has only to glance at the map of these immense territories 
to see that the existence of a few navigable rivers does not dispense 
with the necessity of constructhig roads, bridges, &c. &c., all over 
the country, to give the natives facility of transit tor their 
commerce. 1 will therefore give some evidence of the extent to 
which the Government has neglected its duty towards them. 
Mr. Bird, late Governor of Agra, told the House of Commons 
Committee last session, “the observation of travellers through 
Agra and Bengal, would be, — how very little has been done by 
the Government of India for the improvement of the country.'’ 
This is exactly the style in which Shore spoke twenty years ago. 
Again, the “ Friend of India,” of April 24, 1851, says : “ One of 
the most serious charges brcjught against the administration of 
the Coinpany in India, has always been the neglect of all public 
works, and the disadvantageous contrast w^hich it exhibits, not 
only to the civilised Governments of Europe and America, hut 
also to its less enlightened predecessors the Mahommedans. It is 
impossible for any man to travel through the two provinces of 
Bengal and Behar, wEich have been longest in our possession, and 
which have yielded the largest amount of revenue, without a 
painful feeling that the charge is not without foundation. The 
appearance they present after more than ninety years of occupancy; 
is that"' of the ner/lected eHate of a spendthrift landlord. For oue 
good road which we have constructed, we have allowed twenty 
other's to disappear. We have, erebted one magnificent city, and 
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every other city ot uote has been allowed to go to ruin. With 
the exception of the trunk-road, and the public edifices in Calcutta, 
ihere is nothing througliout these provinces, to show that they 
have been for nearly a century under the Government of the same 
people wlio have rendered their own country a theatre of wonders.” 
Tu Juno, 1851, speaking of the above trunk-road, the Friend ” 
says, “we have but one road in Bengal.” In March of the same 
year, 1851, the “Asiatic and Colonial Eegister,” says, “ that in 
Bengal the public officers are obliged to travel in palanquins owing 
io tlu' impassable state of the district roads, and the Want of 
bridgesj and take twice the time they need do if they could use 
liors(‘s and carriages.” In July, 1851, the “Friend” says, 
silludiiig to a new Toll Act, “ Sut where are the roads in Bengal ? 
w(^ have but two which deserve the name : the grand trunk-road 
to Benares and the road to J ugonauth, which is said to be a good 
1 ) 110 .” The “ Friend” had previously published in April, 1851, a 
description of tlie above “ trunk-road,” by an Agra traveller, 
stating that in many places there was no metalling (stone) at all, 
and the carriage had to creep along at the rate of about two miles 
mi lioiir; and there were three miles of heavy sand at the Soane, 
requiring four pairs of bullocks to dj-ag the carriage through ; 
that the Icri’y was equally bad and caused great delay ; and that 
most of the metalling was brickdust or inferior stone, which made 
a ditlcnmce of two or three miles an hour in the rate of palanquin 
bearers, as compared with a first-class Agra road. Again, in 
duly, 1852, the “Friend” inserts the following paragraph 
respecting this “ trunk-road : ” — “ The ‘ Delhi Gazette ’ warns 
intending travellers against attempting the road between Calcutta 
and Beuares, at the present season. A passenger by the Transit 
Company’s carriages was recently thirteen days on the road, and 
was compelled to walk for nearly sixty miles, as the mud was too 
deep f(jr the carriage to move. Another gentleman was obliged to 
return to Beuares after having reached the Kurumnassa, having 
• discovered that about six feet of loose earth had been heaped 
'ipoii the road in order to raise its level. Near Calcutta, the road 
i'Un a similar 'Condition.” Are such things possible! Bengal 
iiud Behar, with but one good road, and “ intending travellers 
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warned ” that they will have to walk sixty miles upon it, because 
carriages stick in the mud ! 

It is difficult to help smiling at such a climax, yet we must 
recollect that this system of administration is no laughing matter 
for the unfortunate natives’ ; it is death to them. However, I 
have now before me a Report printed last year by order of the 
House of Commons of the public works executed in India during 
a period of ten years. The details of these works are only given 
for Bengal and Agra (the others would have been a still worse 
exposure, and therefore they are not given, although specifically 
ordered by the House of Commons), but these occupy the first 
145 pages of the Report. I have given in Appendix A an 
abstract of this expenditure in 6engal and Agra, prepared by a 
careful analysis of the above details, and will now notice its result, 
prefacing this notice by a few remarks on two of the items, viz , 
works of irrigation and embankments. The first, as I have shown 
in the case of Madras, literally pay their way as they go, and 
always yield an usurious interest, and are therefore not to be 
placed in the .same category as works like roads, bridges, 
canals, &c., which directly bdbefit the people, and only indirectly 
the revenue. Of the second, I must remind the reader that, not 
only is the Government constrained to keep up those embank- 
ments by its own engagements at the time of the Porpetunl 
Settlement, but the Government would lose its revenue if it 
allowed the country to be inundated ; and the expense of main- 
taining the embankments stands on exactly the same ground as 
the “tank fees” in Madras, it is just as much an essential 
condition of receiving the revenue as the r^mt’s expense of 
cultivation, and it ought no more to have been absorbed into the 
revenue, and then called expenditure out of revenue on public 
works, than the ryot's gross produce ought to be put down as 
revenue, and his expenses called expenditure out of revenue. It 
appears then by the abstract in Appendix A, that of the gross 
revenue or whole amount of taxes levied on the people of Bengal 
and Agra, the average annual expenditure for ten years, on roads 
and bridges, has been leas than three-quarters df one per cent. ; 
that is, less than 110,219/, for two provinces larger than England 
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and France put together, and containing a larger population tlian 
that of these two kingdoms ; and the expenditure on works of 
irrigation and embankments during the same period has been 
much less than a half of one per cent. Now could anything T 
said be a stronger proof of the cruel and criminal neglect of the 
people than these simple facts from the Government’s own Blue 
Book ? Could anything illustrate more forcibly “ the stupid and 
merciless system ” of a Bureaucracy ? “ Is it surprising,” in the 
words of the “ Madras Engineer,” “ that under such a system of 
managing the country, the people are poor, and the Government 
poor ? how could it be otherwise ? ” But when we entrust the 
(roverument of India to a class of politicians, of whom Burke said 
most truly, that “ a large, lib^ral, and prospective Yiew of the 
interests of States passes with them for romance; and the prin- 
flplos that recommend it for the wanderings of a disordered 
imagination ; ” is it not to be expected that they should govern 
exactly as tliey have done ? Is it not natural that such a class 
should think it the highest art of finance, to do what would 
he considered absurd in any other civilised country, to raise nearly 
th(^ wliole of tho net revenue by direct taxation on produce, and 
in grasp direct revenue as much as they could, and wherever they 
on 111 d reach it, without an idea beyond this ? And of course this 
(Iraiu of direct revenue has fallen upon and mined every class in 
their turn — the country gentlemen and farmers have felt it in 
over-assessment — the merchants and manufacturers, and inland 
towns felt it in the transit duties. Mr. Trevelyan says that many 
towns were deserted by the trade and manufactures carried on 
within their walls, and the inhabitants left as paupers who had 
previously been industrious workmen ; and Shore mentions the 
failure of between fifty and sixty bankers and wholesale merchants 
in his experience in one city alone ; and this went on throughout 
the country. At present the only class who can yield any more 
direct revenue are the native princes and tho territorial aris- 
tocracy, and accordingly the drain is falling upon them, as I show 
in my next chapter. Of course this system has pauperised the 
country, for it vfould pauperise any country : it is cutting down 
the tree to get at its fruits. Yet it is still the sole resource of the 
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Bureaucracy. The only hope expreaaoil iu the last despatcli ot' 
raising the surplus revenue of the Punjab from eighteen lacs to 
thirty, is by reducing the expenditure of public works in the 
Punjab to the same extent. And so they go on ; the only plan 
for the future is the plan of the past, viz., to drain everything in 
and lay nothing out, and this hopeful system has at length brought 
our Indian finances to the very edge of ruin. In a letter dated 
this year from one of the most celebrated and experienced 
engineers in India, he says : “ I reckon that India now pays for 
want of cheap transit a sum equal to the whole of the taxes, so that 
by reducing its cost to a tenth, which might easily be done, wo 
should as good as abolish all taxes.” T have no doubt this 
opinion is literally true, but it is^in vain to repeat such truths io 
sucli a home Government ! It is in vain to tell them that tlu' 
want of public works keeps India poor ; that the want of comnin^ 
nication deprives the natives of the possibility of commerce or 
exchange to an incalculablo extent; that it forbids progress; it 
paralyses industry ; it stops tlie division of labour ; it neutralises 
God’s blessings on the soil ; and tends to keep the inhabitants 
barbarians and paupers. It is iu vain to tell them that the 
elevation of the human species follows the track of every giu'at 
highway we lead into the interior of India. All this passes with a 
Bureaucracy for romance : “ littleness in object and in means, to 
them appears soundness and sobriety.” 

In conclusion, I shall not surprise the reader by sajdng that 1 
have not the slightest confidence in what the “ Friend of India” 
snceringly calls, “ the new vigour of the Government in sight of 
the Chart(T discussions.” I believe the “new vigour” exactly 
corresponds to the new responsibility which called it forth, and 
will only last as long as tho cause which produced it. As soon as 
the Parliamentary responsibility is again comfortably shelved for 
another twenty years, the new vigour will disappear with it. But 
I must discriminate here between wmrks undertaken by the “ new 
vigour” for the English and for the natives. The Government 
has recently sanctioned three railways and an electric telegraph. 
Now I haye no doubt the latter will be finished, Vtnd that speedily, 
becan.se, independent of the calculation that the users of it will 
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pay its expenses, every man can understand the immense ad- 
ditional strength which the telegraph will give us in India, and 
our Unglish interest in the matter is so clear to I]nglish poli- 
ticians, that even a bureaucratic Administration would not dare to 
trido with it. But 'it is very different in the case of railways. 
Unfortunately English politicians do nbt see our English interest 
in Indian public works, nor feel the ryot’s strong necessity for 
tliem. There is nothing therefore to insure the railways being 
finished, or the want of other communications being supplied — 
(kir two or three railways will not suffice for the wants of India, 
any more than it would do for England to have a railway from 
Liverpool to Birmingham, and another from London to South- 
ampton, and no roads beside.) • It appears that the shareholders 
in Indian railways take the matter very easily as long as they 
r<'gular]y receive their dividends on the money paid up ; and as 
these dividends coino out of the pockets of the ryots, who have no 
voice in the matter, and literally go for nothing in the decision, 
it once the Charter is settled, and the present bureaucratic 
Government safe again for another twenty years, there may bo 
money enough spent in dividends on railways always making and 
iu!vor made, to have paid for good roads alkover India. In fact, 
the system will bo pursued with railways which has been pur- 
sued Avith other ways ; and I must explain to the reader that the 
published “sanction” for any work in India, is frequently a 
pure mystification, and does not in the least mean that the 
work will be made, unless it suits the Government to spend the 
money. 

The Government has various modes of privately stopping the 
ovocution of a work that is publicly “ sanctioned.” One is to 
write confidentially to the local authorities that the expenditure is 
“ in the present state of the finances, unadvisable.” Another is 
hj require further explanation, and so hang up the work just as 
many years as the Government pleases, pending interminable 
references to England ; the announcement of a reference to 
England, says Mr. Campbell, “ is often regarded as an indefinite 
postponement,” ^ A third mode is to take care in sanctioning a 
^ork, that it shall be impossible to execute it,' by keeping the 

H 
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district without engineers. And here I must digress for a 
moment to remark that in every Presidency in India, the corps of 
engineers is utterly inadequate to the exigencies of the country, 
not merely too few to execute new works, but even, to keep in 
repair the old ones. 

The “Friend of India” of February 6th, 1851, after making 
exactly the same complaint as Shore did twenty years before, tluit 
infantry officers, magistrates, and collectors, were constantly 
called upon to perform the functions of civil engineers, mentions 
a case where a wealthy native had subscribed a large sura for re- 
building a bridge, when it fell some years before, and yet, 
though ample funds were provided for the work, the bridge had 
not been rebuilt, and the country had been deprived of the 
benefit of it, because no engineer could be spared to make it, I 
repeat, therefore, that the “new vigour” and the public 
“ sanction” of railways, or any other works, gives me no confidence 
whatever in the Government. I am convinced that the same men, 
in the same places, will, if they can, pursue the same system iu 
the future as in the past. I have seen that the promises which 
necessity forces the Indian Government to make, necessity alone 
w'ill force it to keep. ^ 

As I have explained elsewhere the remedies which I propose 
for these grievances, 1 will not go over the same ground here, 
except to notice one point. I may be asked, what, if the Bureau- 
cracy is cut down, and power and responsibility given to the local 
authorities, what is to insure their competency to direct the local 
administration ? for instance, such a Presidency might be named 
where the only business the Governor is fit for, is to travel about 
and take care of his health ; while his Council are me;n who have 
risen by seniority alone, and are remarkable, not for ability, hut 
for the want of it ; and supposing five per cent, of the land reve- 
nues were allotted to public works in this Presidency, what is to 
ijisuro the money being well laid out ? I answer that if the worst 
comes to the worst, the local authorities are always more compe- 
tent than the home authorities ; but there is never, any reason 
for having an incompetent local administration, ^xcept the private 
interest of the Bureaucracy. It is always easy enough to make 
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the local gOTemment efficient if there is the will to do it. It is 
perfectly easy to break through the rule of seniority for the higher 
appointments, as recommended in Mr. Willoughby’s evidence. 
The only difficulty is that it is not the interest of the “ intelligent 
clerks” to do this, for the more inefficient a local government can 
])e made, the greater is the power of the Bureaucracy at home. 
And it is because I have invariably found, in studying the details 
of local administration, that all the reforms required in India 
would bo a necessary consequence of the reform at home, that I 
have struck at the root of the evil, and devoted this book to 
advocating a change in the Bureaucratic system at home. 

Meanwhile, as the case now stands, the Indian Government are 
imposing a heavy tribute on ^he ryots, and refusing them the 
public works which would enable them to bear the burthen — they 
are forcing them to make bricks without straw. And so com- 
pletely does the system of secrecy and the system of mystification 
Icecp the English public ignorant of and indifferent to these 
t hiugs, that India might as well contain nothing but cattle besides 
our functionaries there, for all that its population is talked of or 
thought of by the majority of my countrymen. Even in the 
I’Lports of tire dinners given by the East India Company to 
ofllcials going to or returning from the country, the reader will be 
jiurprised and perhaps shocked, to find that amid the chorus of 
praises ' bestowed on the East India services, and the mutual 
compliments of Directors and Members of Parliament on the great 
Huccess of Indian administration, and the great men formed by it, 
amid all the self-laudation and congratulation, scarcely a word, and 
‘sometimes not a word, is said about the natiyes. And thus it is 
that every Indian grievance is “ out of sight out of mind,” and the 
compliments go on in England, and the complaints in India, from 
generation to generation. 

1 have often wondered how it is that those who are so con- 
'■picuously active among us in the interests of religion, never turn 
thoir attention to India. How is it they never inquire whether, 
as a nation, we are doing our duty to India ? and whether their 
zeal could not obtain for its vast population that legislative 
justice which would confer the most solid blessings on a 
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one-eighth part of the whole human family ? It seems to me that 
Christian charity would not be unworthily employed in such a 
work as this. 

However, I know not if my feeble voice can reach my country, 
men, but if it can, I tell them plainly that the bureaucratic 
Government to which they have entrusted the irresponsible 
despotism of India, has not secured the happiness of the natives 
in their person, honour, property, or moral sentunents, It has 
not acted on what ought to be the priuciple of every Government, 
viz., to serve the people, and root the sovereign in their interests 
and affections. Instead of this, it has acted on a system of 
distrust, and exclusion, and exhaustion, like that of a had tenant 
Who feels that his lease will soon expire, and scourp^s the land to 
get all ho can off his farm before he is forced to quit. 

And at length the consequence of a policy which has hitherto 
oiily boon fatal to .the millions of our fellow-subjects in India arc 
coming home to our own door. The public have no idea of the 
imminence of the danger. It has always been officially asserted 
that peace would soon return, and the finances -would suffice for 
a time of peace, though they could not defray the charges of 
war. Even liad this last asserrion been true, those who are 
acquainted with the private motives which influence our policy 
on this subject, and acquainted with the tone of the public press 
on both sides of Indio, those know that too many of the servants 
of the state have an interest in going to war, for this promissory 
note of peace drawn by an irresponsible Government to be any 
solid security for the future. And at this very time, although 
the public have boon most unjustifiably kept without official 
information of the causes of the present Burmese war, which will 
add its quota of millions to the debt of India,,my private intel- 
ligence leaves me not a shadow of doubt that there was no more 
necessity for our going to war with the Burmese than for our 
going to war annually with the Americans. 

But while it is not true, that the finances would suffice for a 
period of peace without an illicit revenue which is in the nature 
of a gambling speculation, I refer the readec- to a statement 
■ gWcu at Appendix B of this book, showing that the permancnl 
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sources of Indian revenue, which are at pre^nt unequal to the 
cliarge of the debt, exhibit no increase corresponding to the 
progress of the debt, but in the case of the Customs’ duties, a 
decline in the tax-paying power of the people ; while on the other 
hand the regular increase of the debt under the present system 
of Government is inevitable, and it has only been met hitherto 
by a gambling resource. liffact, we are staking the credit and 
apparently the existence of our Indian empire on such a preca- 
jious source of revenue as opium-smuggling, although, according 
to the last “Ifriend of India” (Nov. 25th, 1852) the Chinese 
cabinet must soon he forced by the necessity of circumstances to 
change their policy of prohibiting the use of this drug, which, 
according to the same authbrity, will annihilate a hnanci^ 
resource amounting to one-fifth of the gross revenues of the 
Jlritiah empire in India ! 

IS'ow I cannot tell how this financial prospect will afiect 
others, for there are those who will not believe in the reality of 
an earthquake until they are buried under its ruins, but I feel 
bound to say what it signifies to me as plain as figures can speak. 
It signifies that we are going on, the blind leading the blind, to 
a hideous gulf of bankruptcy in India. It means that we are 
allowing a Bureaucracy to steer tlie vessel of State to certain 
shipwreck. And when I think of “the creatures of the desk 
and the creatures of favour” who are doing this — when I 
remember what Burke says of them* — I begin to fear lest the 
old proverb should come true in India, that “ Providence raises up 
great men to found an empii’e, but employs the lowest of our 
species to destroy one.” 


* “ The tribe of vulgar politicians are the lowest of our species.’* 



CHAFrER%II. 

THE POLITICAL SYSTEM. 

It is a common saying, and has grown into an article of 
popular faith, that, ‘'after all, India is much better governed 
than the colonies,” — and I have heard so much from my youth 
upward of mal-administration in the colonies, that I had always 
taken the above proposition for granted, and supposed it to be 
a truism which admitted of no dispute. When however, after 
investigating the details of Indian administration, the old saying 
again accidentally strikes my ear, I am suddenly astonished to 
find so little foundation for it, that I am puzzled to conceive how 
such a mistake could have arisen. 

After pondering over this phenomenon, I .believe the real 
explanation- of it to be that every grievance of the colonies finds 
loud and eloquent utterance in England, and even within tho 
walls of Parliament j whereas tho grievances of India have no voice 
among us ; and the absence of complaint from the latter country 
is taken to signify the absence of grounds for complaint. This is 
a sufficiently curious illusion, for if the degree of complaint were 
evidence of the degree of mal-administration, then England would 
be about the worst governed country in the world, and incom- 
parably worse governed than the Papal States ; for no complaints 
are audible from the Eoman territory, whatever men are suffering 
there : the smoke of tlie sacrifice rises dumbly. 

But because there is in England, in one year, a thousand times 
more complaint of the Government than is heard from Indja 
during the lapse of a twenty years’ Charter, let not the reader 
too hastily conclude that men do not suffer im* Ipdia. It is a 
great mistake, says Sismondi, in speaking of the mcilwjji. history 
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of Italy, it is a great mistake to suppose that the times about 
which history is silent are the least calamitous to mankind. AU 
calamities are not historical ; they require a certain dignity, a 
certain evident connection with politics and individuals, in which 
all the world can see the chain of causes and effects, before they 
attract sufficient notice to bo recorded in history. But calamities 
may afflict a nation, not the less real because from their social 
nature silent, by which a whole people may feel themselves, as 
men more than as citizens, degraded^: demoralised, disgraced in 
their own eyes, ruined in their fortunes, and deprived of hope 
so long as to lose the power of voluntary effort ; and all this 
without the connection betweeji politics and their condition being 
evident to the world, or any dramatic effect of public interest 
attracting notice to their inward bleeding woimds. 

I shall endeavour to show the reader that this has been the 
case in India, notwithstanding the absence' of complaint, but 
I look in vain for anything like this in the colonies. The Crown 
lias never inflicted on the colonies such a Byotwar system, or 
perpetual settlement, or judicial system, or such transit dues, 
as we have forced upon India; and there are perhaps worse 
calamities behind. I do not mean to deny that grievances exist 
in the colonies, only they are not equal to those of India, and they 
j'cccive a very different degree of attention in England. 

For instance, I will take the greatest colonial complaint of the 
(lay, the transportation of convicts. No doubt this evil is real 
enough, but I must observe that it is a thing of yesterday 
compared to many Indian griefs, and that the system of trans- 
portation has in its time been of essential service to the colonies, 
and oven now it appears, by the ** Globe ” of November the 2nd, that 
a portion of the colonists petition for its continuance, as the only 
mode of supplying the labour market ; at any rate the system is 
(dd, and the opposition to it comparatively new, and yet from the 
time that the colonists declare strongly against it they find men 
of first-rate abilities to urge their complaint ; the Press'— no part 
of which is gagged as in the case of India, by the threat of with- 
drawing the large income yielded l>y.* the Leadenhall Street 
advertisements — the Press warmly espouses their cause, and every 
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unprejudiced mftn would admit that their representative in the 
House of Commons, Sir William Molesworth,* is listened to with 
the utmost respect by the House and the country—that he is 
virtually a much higher authority on the subject than any official 
man— and that from the date of his speech on the 21st of 
May, 1852, the system of transportation was certainly doomed, 
and the only question was, how much moro odium and disgrace 
the Colonial Office would incur in a hopeless resistance to its 
inevitable abandonment. 

How different is the case of the natives of India! Out of the 
House the public appears to be indifferent to their fate; and in 
the House the great authority on the subject is sure to bo some 
official man who may be said to hold a general retainer to oppose 
the interest of the natives on every occasion, because his own 
position and influence depend on his maintaining that vicious 
system of Indian administration which requires his “ sharp 
practice” to defend it, whereas a good system would employ 
an advocate of a higher character, 

I may be referred to the efforts of Mr. Bright in 1848 and 
1850, and of Lord Jocelyn in 1851, to show that the natives 
arc not altogether abandqned in the House of Commons. I must 
answer that the Ministry would have refused Mr. Bright his 
Committee in 1848, but for the powerful interference of Sir 
Eobert Peel. Alas for India ! that great man was beginning to 
feel an unusual interest in Indian affairs at tlie time of bis 
death, and, had his life been spared, the prospects of the natives 
would have been very diflerent from what they are now. Would 
that his political friends had inherited his feelings on the subject! 
However, in 1850, Mr. Bright was cheaply defeated by an official 
denial of several notorious facts ; and if Lord Jocelyn fared better 
last session, it was because a mass of new evidence, backed by 
official reports of which the substance had transpired, and by the 
public conviction and degradation of Ali Moorad, had rendered it 
impossible for the Home Government any longer to burk the 
case, as they did burk it for years in the Court of Proprietors.-^ 
Vide Appendix C. *. 


* This was written m 1862 . 
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I repeat therefore that, in spite of the isolated, though generous 
efforts of Mr. Bright and Lord Jocelyn, there is no regular 
advocate for the natives in tho House of Commons, as there is 
luid always has been for the colonists ; but the only permanent 
representative of India in that House, is some oiOdcial advocate 
against the natives. There is, then, almost.no complaint; but 
does this prove there are no grievances? I will endeavour to 
answer this question. 

Tlie more I study the subject the more I feel a growing con- 
viction that the natives were happier, not merely under their 
good princes, but happier under the average of their native 
sovereigns, than they have been under an English Bureaucracy. 

In discussing tins point, we have always hitherto had the 
advantage of being the judges in our own cause; therefore, 
because we first acquired power in India during a revolutionary 
period, we have assumed that the normal condition of Indian 
Governments was a chronic state of revolution; and we have 
assumed that the mass of the people must have been miserable, 
because we can prove that many of their native sovereigns were 
warlike, bigoted, &c. But we must recollect that India is as 
largo as the whole of Europe ; and suppose we were to apply the 
same ingenious process of crimination to Europe that wo do to 
India,* — suppose we were to reckon up the wars and acts of 
oppression of European princes, as we do for the native princes, 
down to the end of tho eighteenth century, and calculate the 
amount of bloodshed and human misery caused by their ambition 
and selfish indifierence to the fate of the masses, — suppose we 
were to rake out of a few centuries of history, for Europe as we 
do for India, all the deliberate*^ cruelties inflicted on mankind by 
religious fanaticism, — finally, suppose we wore to see what the 
memoir-writers of the time say of the condition of the great bulk 
of the people in Europe, down to the period of the Erench 
Revolution ? 

If we were to do this with any good faith, we should begin to 
find it impossiMo to cast the first stone at India. We should 

* Vide Gulliver’s defence of “his dear country” to the king of the 
Brobdinguags. 
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begin to admit that if there liad been wars, if there had been 
bigotry, if there had been misgovemment in India, there had 
been such things elsewhere. But there had been many compen- 
sations in India ; there had been long-established Q-overnments, 
and great masses of contented subjects; the Mahommedan 
conquerors had settled in the country, and identified themselves 
with the interests and sympathies of its inhabitants ; they had, as 
the rule, respected the customs, and religion, and private landed 
property of the people, and any infraction of the rule was 
condemned by their own historians as it would be by Europeans ; 
they had preserved the municipal institutions, and arbitration 
system, and excellent police, which gave the people the best 
security for person and property at the least cost ; they never 
burthened the country with a national Aebt^ and had spent great 
sums out of the taxes for the people, on public works and grants 
for education, and had not attempted to destroy their native 
aristocracy, whose capital was the support of the labourers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of India : finally, they had not 
treated the people as an inferior race of beings ; they had 
maintained a free social intercourse with them ; they had not 
confined them to such low ill-paid offices as they could not fill 
themselves ; they had frequently left the most important share of 
the civil offices of State in their hands, and had allowed them to 
rise daily from among the lower orders to all ranks of civil and 
military employment, which “kept up the spirit of the people,” 
said Mr. Elphinstone. 

In short, the Mahommedans did not, by dividing the com- 
munity into two distinct bodies of privileged foreigners and native 
serfs, systematically degrade a whole people. In a long course of 
time, and among a hundred millions of men, they bad oppressed 
many ; but they had left hope to all ; they had throwi^ open to all 
their pubjecta the prizes of honest ambition, and allowed every 
man of talent, industry, and courage to aspire to titles of honour 
or political power, or high military commands, with corresponding 
grants of land. 

Very different from this has been the government of the 
English conquerors of India. 
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We have kept the peace in the country for our own sakes, and 
tbia has of course, to a certain extent, increased cultivation and 
commerce, because the instinctive efforts of men to better their 
condition will always ensure the material progress of any people, 
until they reach the point where misgovemment sets a limit to 
progress. 

But this benefit of keeping the peace in India is the only one 
our rule has conferred on the natives, to make up for the loss of 
all the compensations mentioned above ; and if I show this to be 
tlio case — if against one benefit is to be set our systematic 
impoverishment and degradation of a whole people, what will 
after ages say of our passion for aggrandizement in India ? Will 
it be sufficient to have changed the mode of extortion, to have 
substituted the dry-rot of English Bureaucracy for the violence of 
itoman proconsuls, to prevent posterity from condemning with 
one voice our selfish policy in India ? I deeply feel that it will 
not : I feel painfully that, although for a while the system may 
deceive or corrupt contemporary opinion, and triumph over such 
lecblo protests as mine, its triumph will one day be appealed 
ngaliist in a higher court of opinion, and be reversed by the 
judgment of history ; and in that day the verdict of the whole 
civilised world will bo given against England, and ibe curse of 
many nations will fall upon her, for her selfish treatment of India. 

However, the passion for aggrandizement above-mentioned is 
both elcuBcd and denied. It is excused on the ground that our 
territorial extension in India cannot bo helped ; that it is “ in the 
natural course of things.” Why, of course it is, so long as we 
take every precaution in constituting the Home Government to 
ensure its grasping tendency, which is our present policy. 

Wc now make a Home Government which must theoretically 
know and care little about the natives, and covet any immediate 
increase of revenue and patronage. But suppose we made the 
Home Government on a totally different theory ; suppose its 
very constitution ensured its knowing and caring a good deal 
about the natives, and proportionably less for patronage, and 
taring more for the ultimate than immediate increase of revenue— 
iiiore for its real than its apparent value; if we did this, it 
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would then be as much the natural course of things” 
for tlie Q-ovcmment not to be grasping, as it now is for it 
to be so. 

Again, the passion for aggrandisement is denied, and it is said 
that our wars in India were defensive wars, by way of disproving 
the fact. Defensive wars i why the least scrupulous of European 
conquerors, Louis XIV., Napoleon, . . . all have foimd the 
same cloak for their ambition, and called their wars defensive 
measures with the same assurance ; so that, with the Scinde and 
Affghanistan wars 'fresh in the reader’s memory, this exploded old 
State fiction is not worth answering,* as it is not wars alone that 
prove this passion for aggrandisement* 

The reader must recollect that it is not by conquest from 
enemies, but by cessions extorted from friends, from our unfortu- 
nate allies, that a great part of our territory has always been, 
and continues to be, obtained. The amount of territory taken by 
Lord Wellesley in time of peace was prodigious, and at tlio 
present day, with profound internal peace, the process of 
absorbing the native States is going on steadily, not at tlie 
expense of enemies but of friends. It is no security to the naiivo 
Princes to have treaties with us, or to recal times when tlicir 
alliance was hailed by us as a signal good fortune in a critical 
period. On some we impose contingents, which keep them in 
bondage, ruin their finances, force them to oppress their subjects, 
and end by furnishing ua an excuse for interference and 
annexation. In the case of others, we coolly set aside the lawful 
succession at their deaths, turn the heirs adrift, and seize on their 
inheritance. In the same spirit we are confiscating the estates of 
the landed aristocracy, and it is believed that, what with resump- 
tions of enams, and rent-free lands and lapses of jagheers, wc 
have, since 1819, appropriated landed property of the value of 
three millions sterling of annual revenue. 

* However, as I find an illusion prevalent that we were not the aggrcisors, 
at any rate, in tho war with tho Sikhs, I will roiei' to authorities who prove 
the contrary, — viz., ‘‘ History of tho Reigning Family of Lahore,” by Majoi 
C. Smythe, p. xxii. of Introduction; and “ History of thb Sikhs,” by Cajitaiu 
Cunningdiam, pp. 313 to 322. 
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And why, for what purpose, is this incessant aggrandizcraent ? 
la it to give the natives “the blessings of the British rule?” 
Let us see what these blessings have been. 

Istly, In Bengal, by one of the most sweeping confiscations tho 
world ever saw, we transferred the whole landed property of the 
community to a body of lax-gatherers ; but under such conditions 
that this, body of newly-invented landlords were ruined almost to 
a man, and sold up by our Collectors, and thefir estates transferred 
to new men, within ten or twelve years ; and in making the new 
landlords, we promised legislative protection to their tenants, yet 
we have left them from that day to this at the mercy of the 
Zemindars, and only tho other day it was said by the “ Friend of 
India,” Sept. 16th, 1852 : — “A whole century will scarcely be 
sufficient to remedy the evils of that Perpetual Settlement, and 
we have not yet begun tho task. Under its baneful influence a 
population of more than twenty millions have been reduced to a 
state of such utter wretchedness of condition, and such abjectness 
of feeling as it would be difficult to parallel in any other 
country.” 

2uclly, In Madras, by another sweeping confiscation, perhaps 
without a preceiient in history, we assumed that the Government 
was the owner of all property in land, and that in the words of 
Government, we should “avoid all material evil if tho surplus 
produce was in all cases made the utmost extent of our demand 
this being the landlord’s rent, and leaving to the cultivator only a 
hare sufficiency for his own subsistence ; and this surplus produce 
being demanded from the ryots, not as a corn-rent but as a 
money-rent, and being assessed and collected in districts averaging 
7000 square miles, and 150,000 individual tenants, by one or two 
Europeans, assisted by informers, with notoriously incorrect 
surveys. 

3rdly, When this Eyotwar system had ruined Madras, we 
forced it upon Bombay, in spite of Mr. Elpbinstone’s opposition, 
and nowhere did we at any time lower our assessments until the 
agriculturists were beggared, and we retain the system to this day. 

dthiy, We established and maintained for the better part of a 
century, transit duties, which broke the manufacturers, decayed 
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the towns, and demoralised the people of India, and left it a 
matter of wonder that any trade could be carried on at all. 

5tlily, We destroyed those municipal institutions which had, 
according to Mr. Elphinstone, “ preserved the people of India 
through all their revolutions, and conduced in a high degree to 
their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of free- 
dom and independence.” We destroyed those, and with them the 
excellent arbitration system and native police which gave the 
people full security for person and property at the least possible 
cost; and wo set up instead an exotic system of English law, 
which has so utterly deprived the people of security, besides 
corrupting their morals, that in our civil courts, “which give 
every opening for fraud, perjury, and forgery,” all the most 
important interests of the country have been rapidly converted 
and transferred, and no man’s estate is safe, and in our criminal 
courts nothing but his most singular ill-luck can bring an accom- 
plished criminal to justice ; and even within a circle of sixty or 
seventy miles round our capital city of Calcutta, no man of 
property can retire to rest without danger of being the victim of 
Dacoits before morning. 

6thly, Wo levied great taxes on the people, and drained away 
one-seventh of their net-revenue to England, at the same time 
burthening them with a load of natioml debt for the first time in 
their history ; and yet in spite of their admitted rights and neces- 
sities, we gave them back next to nothing in public works ; never 
anything for education, unless forced by pressure from without, 
and the vigorous initiative of private individuals, and then as 
little as possible ; and in most districts beyond comparison less 
for roads, bridges, tanks, &c., than has been given by wealthy 
native merchants and country gentlemen. 

7thly, We have long been systematically destroying the nativ^^ 
aristocracy, who furnished consumers for the articles of commfereft 
and luxury, who stimulated the production of the labourers, th$ 
manufacturers, and the merchants, who were the patrons of art; 
the promoters of agricultural improvement, tlie co-operators in 
public tVQ^, and the only class who could enablf us to carry out 
any comprehensive amelioration of native society : and we are 
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rxtinguishing the ^ative States, of .which the effect is, according 
to Sir Thomas Munro, “ in place of raising, to debase the whole 
people,” and according to the Duke of Wellington, “ to degrade 
and beggar the natives^ making them all enemies;” and mean- 
while, OUT threat of absorption hanging over their heads, deprives 
both princes and aristocracy of any inducement to improve their 
country. 

Sthly, Wo regard the natives rather as vassals and servants than 
as the ancient owners and masters of the [country ; wc have as 
little as possible of social intercourse with them, and although wo 
allow them to do above ninety-seven per cent, of the work of 
administration, we monopolise the credit and emoluments of it, 
and keep every high office for* ourselves. The establishment of 
our rule in any part of India at once shuts the door on the 
honest and laudable ambition of the natives ; all prospect of 
enjoying those honours and distinctions, and lucrative situations 
of trust and power, which reconcile men to the oppressions of 
arbitrary rulers in native States, is thenceforward cut off; we 
divide the community into a government of foreign officials on the 
one liand, and a nation of serfs on, the other; of foreigners, 
constantly shifting their quarters, having no permanent connection 
with the country, and always looking forward to the day when 
ilioy shall return to England with a fortune, and of serfs, who 
are tlie natives of tlmland, linked and identified with its interests 
and sympathies, and many of whom are regarded as little better 
than menial servants, who might have been governors of pro- 
vinces but for us ; all of whom as a rule are confined to such 
low, iJl-paid offices, as the Covenanted Civil Service disdains 
to accept. 

And therefore is the spirit of India broken under the Company’s 
government — therefore do we hear of robberies and oppressions 
m Oude and Hyderabad, and yet the people do .not fly to us, 
hecauae liope is witli them, and the futuft is not a blank ; instead 
of flying into our territory, they go from it; often in flocks; come 
into it they never do : only the other day some important works 
on tho Kistnah Tjero. stopped becam^e the people of the country 
fled, en ma$spy into the Nismra’s dominions, 
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And why do they prefer to live under “ effete ’’ native Glovern. 
ments ? because they do not feel themselves degraded as they do 
under us, for it is not the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, 
but subjugation to a foreign one that destroys national power and 
extinguishes national spirit, and with this the mainspring of 
whatever is laudable both in public and private life-^but we make 
them feel the rule of the stranger to their heart’s core ; we set a 
barrier of privilege between the natives and their foreign masters ; 
the lowest European officer in a black or red coat, is above every 
native gentleman, though the latter maybe the descendant of a 
lino of princes, and is often a man of the most chivalrous feelings 
and the highest accom^plishments -, nevertheless, we treat them as 
an inferior race of beings, and • we are making them so ; our 
monopoly of every high oiB&ce, from generation to generation, is 
systematically degrading the people of India ; the deterioration of 
native character under our rule is manifest to every one; and 
Sir Thomas Munro went so far as to say, “ it would bo more 
desirable that we should be expelled from the country altogetlier, 
than that the result of our system of Government should be sucli 
an abasement of a whole people.” Here are samples of “the 
blessings of the British rule !” 

I have not the skill to state the case in eloquent language, and 
cannot express what I feel about it, but a man of imagination 
who pleaded this cause would often bring tears into his reader’s 
eyes ; however, I do beseech the reader to consider this series of 
facts, told in the plainest, simplest manner, and to say whether 
such ^^llessings'* can justify our passion for aggrandizement 
in India ? 

And I have not done : I have yet to describe the means and 
the end of gratifying this passion ; because, considering that our 
bureaucratic, irresponsible Government of India, has lately shown 
that it would no longer respect the clearest rights and treaties 
when it could find a pretext for grasping a little more revenue 
and patronage ; and considering that Malcolm, Elphinstone, 
Metcalfe, Bussell, Munro, the Duke of Wellington, and most of 
ouf ferAt Indian statesmen, have emphaticalljf condemned the 
absolution of the native States, and that our unfortunate allies, 
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jibove 250 native PHnoes, in the. presence of an overwhelniing 
army, with no ' tribunal before which they can carry their eom- 
plaints, and placed as a class out of the pale of the law, that they 
have now confiscation always hanging over their heads, I must 
explain the oiitrageous breach" of faith ihfolved in our absorption 
of native ' Sktes; * ^d show what the Duke meant when he 
said it “degraded and beg^red the natives and made them 
all enemies.'* ' - ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The means now employed by the Government to absorb the 
ffative States are to deny the right of adoption. Probably the 
reader is at'are that adoption is one of the most solemn duties of 
religion in India, in the case of failure of soift which continually 
happens iu the reigning' families. By this ceremony the adopted 
son becomes as much an heir as^ W heir of the body, and 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie has proved beyond dispute that there is 
no foundation for drawing a distinction between succession to 
private property and succession to political power, in the force 
Jind effect of adoption, but tb| adopted son acquires all and every 
one of the rights of a legitimate heir of the body. 

Of course this right of adoption is the dearest priyi|ege of the 
native Princes, and the most necessary to them, tlieir States 
would soon fair into our hands without it ; and this right has been 
given to the people of India in express words, by an early Act of 
Tiiiliainent, and has been formally asserted -by Governors- General, 
as Lords Amherst, Metcalfe, and Auckland^ and asserted by the 
law officers of the Government and the courts of Bengal over and 
over again, and has been admitted by us for many years in the 
siiceossion of native States,- without any requiring of previous 
notice, or any reserve or qualification whatsoever, i» a ^eat, n^ipber 
of procedefits. , . ^ , , , , , , > 

NevertheJesSj.tbe Government has at decided^^rij^h .the 

object avowed withoiit disguise, of getting more^.l^^nue, that, iMi 
Ibe paramount power in Ia(% succeeding autl^prj^^pf the 
Emperor of Delhi, its- sanction :to, aujact i^mecessary, 

it is entitled withhold this sanction g aud aqi^ording]/ it hfljS, 
Within the last few years ^et aside three adoptions,.And confiscated 
l^be native states. Of S^tarah, Colabah, and Man'davie, although, iii 
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each of these three cases there were collateral blood relations and 
heirs of the deceased prince, after the adopted son. 

Now, 1 will first say a few words about the Emperoi^of Delhi, 
and put him out of the way ; for he has no more to do with the 
question than the man in the moon. When the poor Emperor 
came into our hands, as Scindiab’s prisoner, blinded twenty years 
before, did we restore him to his empire ? Certainly not ! Did 
he then give, us a grant of his paramount power in India ? if so, 
how came we to make treaties with his feudatories as independent 
Princes ? The fact is, as all the world knows, our paramouift 
power was won, and is kept, by the sword. And sffch are the 
“blessings of the British rule,” that we are obliged to remain 
armed to the teeth to keep it j and we had better not forgcii that 
we keep it by the sword of a native army, which has a strong 
personal interest in the right of adoption. 

I now come to the question of the sanction. Undoubtedly, 
where there is a dispute or doubt as to the succession, the sanction 
of the paramount power is necessary; because the paramount power 
is entitled and bound to keep tbe peace in India, and to prevent 
any violation of rights, or outrage on the feelings of the people, 
which may endanger the public safety ; and in a disputed or 
doubtful case of succession, its sanction is necessary, to prove that 
an adoption is legal and regular, and to award the succession to 
the rightful claimant. . 

But this sanction of the paramount power is a judicial sanction ; 
it is the same thing as the Lord Chancellor’s decision on a will ; 
and wlien the sanction of the paramount power is required or 
requested in allied States, not subject or belonging to it, but 
conue^d with it by treaties, its duty is to find out the heir, and 
to give the succession to the heir, not to seize on the inheritance 
itself, i]^,defiarce of all tho heirs. 

, It was as much an act of robbery for us to appropriate the 
principalities of S^ttarah, CaJabah, and Mandavie, in defiance of 
all the heirs, as it, would be for the Lord Chailcellor to pocket a 
legacy bocav;^ it was being litigated in his court.' We are 
improving upon a precedent sot by Caligula, in our violation of 
the richt of adoption;. When Caligula was invited to a nupti^^^ , 
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foasfc, he earned awAy hia friend’s wife : when the British Resident 
is invited to the death- bed of a native Prince^ he turns his 
friend’s widow and orphan out of doors, and confiscates their 
inheritance; 

^ And they ' do not take these things so quietly in the country as 
we do here. We hoar of the absorption of a native State, and go 
about our business, and think no more of the matter ; like a ship’s 
crow, who duly note in the log, “ run down a vessel in the night : 
all hand^'lost;” then pursue tlidir voyage and forget it. But 
those things lodge and rankle in men’s minds in India, where too 
jiiiiny of our troops are interested in this' question of adoption ; 
anti, as I said before, the free press is doing its work. 

I am convinced that the Government will some day regret the 
system that is making so many eneifiies. It will some day absorb 
a native state too many, and feel a pang like one who has put a 
fruit into his mouth, with a hornet in it. We must not expect 
thi‘ llajput Princes to lie still like oysters, waiting to be dredged. 
They are, and ever were, a high-spirited, martin race, prompt to 
appeal to the sword, and just the tnen to say, in a fit of exaspe- 
ration, “ better an end with fear than fear without an end.” 

Meanwhile the natives have a stereotyped expression for their 
eoinm uni cations with us, which gives us a false confidence. We 
tread on ice, and forgot the current ‘of passion flowing beneath, 
^vhich imperils our footing. The natives seem what they know we 
expect them to a])pear, and we do not see their real feelings : wc 
know not how hot the stove may he under its polished surface. 

lor the fire is not out; we are obliged to keep it up by our 
native army, which may blaze into a conflagration; and burn the 
empire. Tlxero may be some Procida, matchless in diplbhlAtic art 
and tenacity of purpose, who will travel for years to knit' enemies 
a:;ainst us ; who will mine the ground under'Qur feet, andday the 
train of combustibles : there may be some outrage^ which will 
suddenly raise a cry, terrible as that which brbke forth’^when the 
bells of Monreafe were iquning to ;vespei:^S;>"cry of ‘^I^eathto 
the Englishmen! tliere may he some conSpli^y^^bf which, as at 
Vellore, we haVe:?liot* eyeri a suspicion, until the native re^mentft 
^pen their fire our barracks : an^ as a merchant who is 
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obliged to throw all hia treasure overb9ar4 j^o save the ship, a 
etWin may arise in India which wdll cost ns maintain our 

power than all we hay^gained, or can ever hop|>..|o ^jn. b^ our 
confiacation* . . , , , ..'V ^ > /• 

• Nor does the^jnjury stop with the families 
Native States suppoi^V* numerous class of civil jpd ^itory 
functionaries, who cannot find employment under us.j .l^esides the 
holders of ja^heers, enama, who Imow that their propejrty ia 
doomed when they, fall under our rule. And in a stati^ lik^ . the 
last absorbed, in place of thirty or forty native^ , exercising the 
civil administration of affairs, with salaries .of ftn?n to 200 
rupees a month, which they spend in the county, we substitute 
one or two Europeans, receiving from^ 2000 to 3000 rupees a 
month, and remitting the bulk of their salaries to England. 
Moreover, the broad of almost every man in and about the capital 
of a native State depends on the expenditure of the native 
Government ; and not only many thousands of natives directly 
dependent upon it, but the manufacturers and shopkeepers 
dependent,. upon them, are nearly all ruined by our absorption; 
and their distress reacts on the cultivators of the soil. . This is 
why the Duke said that absorption “ degrades and beggars the 
natives, and makes them all enemies/’,,. ■ - : 

Similar results follow,, in. proportion, from' the resumption of 
tbe landed estates, of the aristocracy. Shore says : “ To bring the 
subject home to an English heart and mind, let u^ tuni^ our 
thoughts to our native laud, and compare the effects produced by 
.individual example an^ infiuence there, with what might have been 
the case here.' Jjet us represent to ourselves an English country 
gentl^maij oyerjopkiug his estate? promoting the improvement of 
agriculture, sugerintending the .yoad|j and public buildin|s, and 
.subscribing ,to‘ % local charities ;,.as 

^iiopse, ,p4-^by;bis hp^pi^ity thp^;mea^s, of. soci/d* inter- 

peig|bpurf|.;; , aS of hisipi)/. 

;Cop|gbutijng theu^|hftr^ » the^pictuxe 

Tlve ^,p6er plassps. of th?, 
natives, t^^ccup^ the abofo ^itu^tiQ|is,^pme^and their 

TiUnaa fliindlfAd hv fbreiirners. who keen aloof frojh.tbp 
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^11686 16 England With a fortune.*^ 

He add&i ifeibei** 6 f !ibspecta^l^' ;p'edj)le.who 

suffered, let &i^ olie leave the English stations, few and farl)etween, 
tojvns and villages, and there see the 
innumera^fe'ho&ies which^ many years 'ag 6 were in good repair, 
and inhahded by men who lived in the style of gentlemen, keeping 
up esEblTshmenta of servants, hordes, efejihants, and equipages, 
but which are noip all falling to decay, while thfeir oWherS or their 
descendants are' dwelling in mud huts, wftli little more than the 
luoreaf "necessaries of lifeV* ^ And let the reader recollect that 
the destrucfibh of the native’ aristocracy is still going on 
vitli irnremittingr vigour, as one of the ‘‘blessings of the 
British rule.^' - 

TIow can wd^ reconcile it to our conscience or our reason to treat 
the natives in this manner P It was a beautiful fiction of the 
Greeks, that Ulysses could no longer feign madness when his 
cliild was thrown before his plough ; but we, who have allowed a 
Bureaucracy to plough over India till the “ iron has entered into 
the soul” of her people, we have been essentially mad without 
seeming so, ' ' ; ' • . 

However, 1 believe there is a secret cause why the English 
public f(?el so little ^mpathy fot the natives, which is entirely 
founded on a misunderatanding, and oh ignorance of the native 
char{ict< 3 r. Lord Ellenborough said last session, that “no intelli- 
gent people would submit to our' Government ; ” and though he 
alone would say it, I 'am satisfied iff my own nsind that many think 
if, and that my countrymen in their hearts despise' the natives of 
India, because they do submit to our Government. '* ■ ' * 

Kevertheless, this submission does not argue coVai^iijeiii those 
who submit. We enforce subinission by ' ith* overWheMihig 
i^iereenary army ; and as long as that aihiy is ffii®iil**.^bmisffl 6 n 
is a matter of necesiify ; butf^'hlthough^ undbr itifeh' dircumstauces, 
fhey submit to 'oSr GoverinSeikt) there is 6 h tfo face of 

the earth- 'wlfrl^jposseB^feple tha^-ihe'^Weh o/ 

India; is iioUaltieW^by.fe to^us,- 

because tte'brh^s^ ilj tbe^wHd may vbe ,s^^ , 

foreignersr the^ a divided against 
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wati the case with the natives oi India wh^n ^we founded our 
>einpire there. ^ '■ t ■ .v*: 

And not only were they divided, but for half a pentury before 
an opening was given for on? anprepaacy ; tho.^at powers of the 
country had been sjhatte^d by wars, which ipfl-y he wars of 
giants, from the magnitude of their operations. In the last great 
battle, in 1798, which decided the contest between the Mahrattas 
and Kajphts, the forces brought into the field by the latter were 
126,000 Strong, and by the former 111,000 strong ; largo bodies 
of the troops on both sides being armed and disciplined in the 
European fashion ; and I will quote the description of a charge of 
pa vafry in this action, taken from the mouth of an eye-witness, 
Colonel Skinner, to show the gallantry of the men : — “ Wo now 
saw Chevalier Dudennaig's brigade or division, which was on the 
left, charged by the Eabtdrs. He received them nobly, but w as 
cut to pieces by them. Out of 8000 men he had not 200 left. 
The RahUirs, more than ten thousand in number, were sceu 
approaching from a distance ; the tramp of their immense and 
compact body, rising like thunder over the roar of the batik. 
They came on first at a slow hand-canter, wfiich increased in speed 
as they advanced. The well-served guns of the brigade showered 
grape Jipoil fhpfr dense mass, cutting down hundreds at each 
discharge j but this had no efiect in arresting their progress. On 
they came, like a whfriwind, trampling over 1500 of their own 
body, destroyed by the cannon of the brigade. Neither the 
murderous volleys from the muskets, nor, the serried hedge of 
bayonets, could check or shake them ; they poured like a torrent 
bn and ovet. the brigade, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarcely 
a vestige of it remaining, as if the sheer weight of the mass had 
ground it to pieces.” Again; we are accustom^ lio consider 
the battle .of Waterloo one of the. most sanguiihary that ever 
was foughis, yet 'our loss^ in so^ejndian battles has been about 
double the, loss .at Waterloo. proportion of killed and 
wpunded- at Waterloo one to ^ i^bat of A^ssaye was justj 
double, to threp, ^verai have been ar^d the loss , 

In thp^|utje^battfes, in 1846,, w^. much more seve?^lii|i?i that 

in thft nronortion of on© to five. ^ f ’J 
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I could add many other proofs of the personal bl*&very of the 
natives; but it has always been conspicuous: so I will met*ely 
remind the' reader bf^fie brilliant "native armies of Clive, Law* 
rence, and^Coote, which carved out 6 ur way to empire. And yet 
those ’ armiOs/unUiValled for valOur’and loyalty, were officered by 
native gentlemen, with only one or tivo -Europeans to a brigade; 
and this W'as odr original system in Ih'd% until the thirst for 
patronage, as usual, surmounted every other consideration, and 
substituted European for native officers, > ' ; 

Of late yeid’s sheer financial necessity has forced US' to return to 
some extent to the old system, which is copied in our “ irregular 
corps;” and the admirable state of efficiency and discipline of 
iliese “irregular corps” shows that we can employ the natives 
wlien we choOse in situations of trust and power, and that it 
answers perfectly to do so. 

To return to my subject, I think I have said enough to show 
tliat wo should do very wrong to refuse our sympathy to the 
natives from a doubt of their courage'; and they have many Other 
qualities which entitle them to our warm and kind consideration. 
I have noticed, in the chapter on public works, their dig(i[)08ition to 
found benevolent institutions, arid they are remarkable ’’for a 
degree of charity in private life which renders the poor indeperid- 
ciit of public relief in India. “ Their large family circles,” ^ys 
Mr. Campbell, “assist and support one another to an admirable 
extent. Families generally live together as on the Continent, 
and the young men who go out ta service return, and remit 
money most dutifully to their families.'* The' riafehre merchants 
are particularly distinguished for their honourable hiMe of doing 
business, as well as for their enterprise; and Englishmen ^ Who 
have resided in native l^taibOs bear witness to the siiffipliciil^'ahd 
straightforward manner of the 'agricidturaf bbth in their 

dealings with them and amongst each '"'Others ^ 
they are corrupted by external ihfliienl^i %y - deihoi'alising 
judicial system, or oppressive taxation, that art^^and ''dunning are 
substituted foFoijndorir, as the only proi^tiSi against the liand 
ot injhstfcbfffi^powbrV and I yrilf add 'that ''those who have had 
iJiuch intercourse with the natives, im a colnfcercial, polifeal, or 
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military character, almost* invaria'bly speak of tliem in very high 
terms ; it is only among such Judicial functionaries 'as have centred 
their observations on the most vicious classed of native society, 
and have overlooked the rest, that their detractors are to be 
found. 

Finally, it has been said by one of the most experienced 
members of the Indian service, that, “for the transaction of 
business, whether in account^ diplomatic correspondence, or the 
conduct of judicial, magisterial, or financial affairs, the natives are 
seldom surpassed. They are, on the whole, an intelligent, tract- 
able, and loyal people, not deficient in energy when there is a 
motive for exertion, and eminently calculated to promo^ the arts 
of civil life.” 

And now I have done. 1 have shown that although there may 
be more complaint of tho Q-overnment of England in one year, 
than we hear of the Gpvernmont of India during two or three 
Charters, yet there has been suffering, not loud but deep, in the 
latter country j its cup of grief lias filled silently to the brim, ay, 
it lias filled to rimning over, though few individuals complained of 
it in England. The unfortunato natives have had their rights of 
property confiscated ; their claims on our justice and humanity 
trampled under foot; their manufacturers, towns, and agriculturists 
beggared ; their excellent municipal institutions broken up ; tlicir 
judicial security taken away; their morality corrupted; their 
patrons systematically destroyed ; and even their religious ctistoms 
violated, by what are conventionally called the “ blessings of tlio 
British .rule.” , These great results at once strike the eye of any 
man who goes seriously into the question of our Indian adminis- 
tration ; like the tombs by the side of the road at the entrance of 
ancient cities, these monuments of tlie power of a Bureaucracy 
are the first things wo see,' and in them lie buric(J tho hopes 
of India. , 

And as abuses were maintained in the provinces of the Eoinau 
Eepublic because tho patricians who retired from their magistracy 
were shielded by the senate, sp is the Indian Government regu- 
larly shielded by Parliament. Nay, at this hour it is ah understood 
thing, that the ministry intends to seal the misery orthdla b} 
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leasing her out for another term of years to the Company’s 
Government, which will again be exhorted to govern jpatermlly^ 
just us Isaac Walton exhorts His angler, in hooking a worm, *‘to 
handle him as if he loved him.” The Legislature would not dare 
openly and directly to oppress India, yet dares to vote others 
the power to do so. 

I cannot help warning my countrymen that if they stand by, 
and look quietly on, while this political, martyrdom is onen more 
consummated, their consenting unto the .deed wilf leave a heavy 
debt of vengeance against them, not only on earth but in heaven ; 
it will provoke that retributive justice, which frequently allows 
;m individual to escape, but npvor, never fails to overtake' a 
nation. Let them weigh this well before they say. On our heads 
and on our children’s be it ! It is true, that we have an over- 
wliulming mercenary army, and the^word is passed, no danger 
above the horizon ; but some may be coming ; and in history we 
are always wise after the event ; and when it is too late, when 
the bolt has fallen, and the penalty has been paid, then for the 
Hrst time do politicians see why a Government based on injustice 
;iiid bad faith could not stand ; and whatdnnumerable con8eq\iences 
of its own wrong-doing were all the while uiidorminiug its power. 
God forbid that We should bo wise too late in India ! , 

I have one more word to say in conclusion. Never, ^siiice the 
vorld began, was so great an .opportunity pf doing ^ood offered 
to a great nation, as that which Providence now offers to us in 
India. England — enlightened, Christian England-^is the sove- 
reign arbiter and empress of that glorious land^ ; with its 
hundred and fifty millions, of “intelligent, tractable, and loyal” 
people, and she might throw lierself on the , fallen empire,' 
as Elisha did on the Shunammite’s child, “ and put bis mouth 
upon hip mouth,' and his eyes upon his eyes,^ hands 

upon his hands,”— so might England stretch herseff ; on_ tho 
prostrate -.Empire, and warm and quicken its torind body, and 
breathe new' life- into India. She rai^ht raise the. natives, and 
watch their, progress,, moral and ^ a mother wntches 

her child, ai^d' loves it the better- for the anxietiesdt dias cost fior ; 
sbo might behold, from year tp y^r,:'ihe' blessings she conferred. 
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and feel the tie strengthening which attached her to India ; aho 
might have the answer of a good conscience, and the esteem of 
the whole civilised world. . 

Oh, my countrymen; may Heaven itself soften your hearts, 
and awaken your sympathy for this interesting people; may it 
teach you not to reject your fated opportunity, nor again throw 
such a pearl as India before an irresponsible Bureaucracy. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SYSTEM OP PARLIAMENTARY LEGISLATION FOR INDIA. 

Dean Swift said, in reprobating the neglect of education in 
liis day, that it was a common remark in families who had wealth 
enough to afford to have their sons good for nothing, “why 
should my son be a scholar, when it is not intended ho should 
live by his learning ? ” He added, that by the same rule another 
man might say, “ why should my son be honest, tempomte, 
just, or charitablo, when ho does not mean to depend on any of 
tliose qualities for a maintenance I.” And by the same rule the 
House of Commons actually do say, “why should one of the 
Ministry be compelled to provo the success of his depai’tment, 
when the JHinistry does not depend on Indian aflairs for its 
existence?” 

This is true enough, and the fato of an English Ministry now 
depends on matters of home administration, and on home ques- 
tions, and parties, and politics, quite independent of the affairs 
of India. But I will show that this state of things is eminently 
unsafe and unconstitutional, and from the time -when, seventy 
years ago, a mere legislative oversight tlirew India out of the list 
of English politioar questions, it has been the cause of shameful 
abuses in India ever since ; it is the cause of perilous mal- 
administration at the present time; it has led to .^ almost 
mcredible neglect of th6 fli^bject by, the House of Commoi^, and 
after all thoTO is hot in the wkole r^ge of ohr national interests 
any one mote vital to the national life of dominion 

in the Eapt.^’; ^ ' '' ^ ' , - ' ■ 

It is wph^^rml that 'my copnttymen dp not aee thepalpible 

coutradictibiq :bf leaving India -hut of ,tl^ list of their poUtW 
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questions. WBy^ iKete' iii’ not lAi^rtafece 

to us ! Is not our' p^ of^^liS 
Imperial policf ? ' Is it not 

should b^’^proaperohs/ and'-to mSSt^ saib^ if^lSlii^d nop^ 
disaffected ?’ Would hot a ^'ofetibn of j^irgidiMfed 'Sie'flghtf of 
property, which liii a flainoot insurrection 4li the Bi^ppotanali 
dhd 'Seut ' over three-fourths 'of ouf Bengal sepoys to the eheiny, 
instantly pardl^’zo ihe rights arm’ of Englafid? Would not* even 
a ‘financial crisis in India* ^^hake the^''BHtifih Empire to its 
foundation? ' ■ ' ■ ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

Let the reader' imagine the same mistake beidg made in the 
case of England that was made in the case of India. ‘Let him 
coiicOive a Minister, with a majority behind,” coming down and 
telling the House that, “ the Ways and means were an exceed- 
ingly awkward subject; there always had boen a good deal of 
debating and ministerial risk about it;*hnd* there altrays would 
he ; therefore it would make things pleasant if the House would 
vote that for twenty years tlicre should be no more budgets ; 
and- the .House should interfere , with any thing else it liked 
except with taxation: and if the Ministry in office, twenty years 
afterwards, preferred to revive the budget, it might.” Suppose 
such a m^siird^Ead been passed in England seventy years ago, 
and the army had been strong enough to keep the people down, 
what would biir commerce and rights of property have been 
Worth how ? What would have become of our municipal institu- 
tions? how much judicial reform should wo have had? would 
there not have been an annual deficit in our finances hy this 
tiiiif , instead of the ' surplus ? Yet this is substantially the very 
same measure which was passed for India '^verity years ago, and 
which of eourso removed her in a very short time from the list 
of our’^pdlitieal questions, aud' rendered ; iier (Jovernme^ so 
thoroughly irresponsible, that^ it now threatohs to be tb|‘ ruin of 
. both countries. 


. And after a 





tion, e^ger' aik;atfca<?]k <w^'^.jthe Minister* 

and he^ed of t)iem 

fnresaw^n4n,ci^ti^lj^^ of M^. fitl’a .bill,- 

whicli bas had inoi*^, offset aipiy djrej^^'^prbviaipUi^aud ,h^ 
iniperc^’^^ly.vap^^^l^^ produc^id a*^ complete revolution 
Parliameiitarjr le^slatio'n for Indi^^ and thrown a subject, ;\jrhicb 
used to eicito, intense interest in thp^. Parliament and the nation, 
out of aur political que^^p^s, '.'The point , was thia: as 

long aa'^^hef Ind^^ pr^^nted to Parliament by parties 

IndifTerent to, and sometimes hostile to the Minister, and always 
viewed with distrust by the House of Commons, those parties 
were obliged to give :^pt rnerelya simple publication of accounts, 
but a periodical exposure of Indian allatrs, with detailed informa- 
tion on al]t subjects conne 9 ted with our Indian policy, and this 
kept the members of, Parliament well informed upon the question, 
and enabled them to discuss it, or rathbr ensured their discussing 
it, from year to year. ^ • 

And of course this constant supply of inforniation was incom- 
parably more necessary in the case of Indin than in any English 
question, not only because all kinds of political intelligence are 
freely published iu : England, which, are conpe^led in India, but 
because the mere distance of the people , of English 

politicians shows them to us in a point of view so remote, that we 
are too often disposed to see them as if they;,were^fn6ty 
to neglect I cqmjplaints uttered so far oflf. that they canppt reach 
our cars. .. f 


However, from^he time when the Indian budget became the 
Minister’s budgej^,,as he naturally did not feel ingliped to provoke 
Parliamentary inspection of his administration, .^d as everybody 
liad overlooked jij^cessity.qf making an express provision to. 
meet, tb6,iJ^9'9^[t^Aipenodic4,, su inforraatioi\.^p|jjje;.to an 

|fbich« 

eon8pqUehee.lv^.|hit''iita veiy few years MembOJ^^bf J^^^^iameht 

^jC^coii^etent to 


^jC^coii^etent to 

discuss^ list'pf^^Ur 

l^pliticafT^^ irre^spdmible 




gp.ds 
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to ^e Parliament' onbe more a detailed' ’^a^iJUal ej^po^ui^ of 
Indian affairs. ' 

Prom the time’ when India ceased^ m this manner |p'".^e a 
political’ ' question, 'Uhe neglebt of 'it by' Parliament h^, been 
something so incredible,^ that unless wheb.' I' relate it^ r"fcould 
appeal to history at every step,* I should not expect to be Relieved; 
and the description of it ‘will be a lessoS 'to members of 
Parliament that they are"J|as helpless as children ‘in', Indian 
affairs when they do not receive regialar periodical information 
about them. 

At the time of the passing of the Charter in 1794, the House 
of Commons little thought that the recent “measure for the 
relief of the Zemindars,*" the “ Perpetual Settlement,” would 
effect a comploie social revolntion, and a sweeping' confiscation of 
property in the doomed provinces of Bengal, tiehar, and Orissa ; 
nor could they imagine that while Mr. Dundas was giving them a 
glowing description 'of Indian prosperity, the despatches of the 
Governor-General contained a minute and shocking picture of 
the sufferings of the people, from the vices of the Government ! 
But at tliis .period, from the causes above mentioned, India was 
already ceasing, and had almost ceased to be an English political 
question, and as, in Mr. Mill’s words, “ ministerial influence in 
Parliament can always get ministerial praises received as articles 
of belief, without any real grounds for it,” Mr. Dundas literally 
managed to persuade the nation that the financial state of India 
Ms a subgect not merely of rejoicing and triumph, but even of 
astonishment, as affording a surplus revenue ! v A few years more 
threw a new and terrible light on the condition of our native 
fellow-subjects. The surplus revenue had turned out, as Indian 
surplus revenue invariably does, a cbihplete bubble, ^nd it 
gradually transpired in England that' our unhap^ pirdviilbes in 
India had been a scene of fiscal tyranny, of crime, and of stiffering, 
unexampled in any civilised country smefeH/be'deeay of the Boman 
empire. Eorced'at length to intestate, the 
in 1810, n(^ onif ebra^boiatbd^hV 'aboVb^ charj^s,'bbt';^^^c 
the Indian Government df<k>ntinualii5spebresebtatM 


♦ Hill and India, Vole, v. vii. lx. 
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the Zemiiidar op^ tl^e^ ryot were the suff^Wr, th^ Gdveynment 
always found something^' to commend. ’ * ^ > ' *'ff, - , . 

Meanwhile,, as tfi^to glance the calamities of oui^ northern 
Provinces, a new r(|venue sy stem caUed Ryotwar was introduced in 
the south, viz.^ a s^ti^ement with individual cultivators on itji^ 
basis of , assuming 60 per cent. - of the produce, in money, as the 
due 0 ^ tjre Ggyerjment! After some years’ experience pf this 
system, priginator had discovered that “its radical defect 
was our over-assessment, which augments the public and reduces 
the private property in the soil to such a degree as to involve 
the necessity of ousting aU between the Government and the 
cultivator.” ^ , 

This was indeed a radical defect ; it was simply the confiscation 
of all the landlord’s property in the soil by foreign conquerors ! 
Moreover, the Madras Board of Revenue had accused the in- 
ventors of this system of “ ignorantly denying, and by their denial 
abolishing private property in land,” and though professing to 
limit their demand on each field, in fact by establishing for such 
limit an unattainable maximum, assessing the ryot at discretion.” 
Finally, the ablest administrator of the Ryotwar system, Sir 
Thomas Munro, bad declared that unless the assessment were 
reduced from 25 to 83 per cent., the land would go out of 
cultivation. Nevertheless, in spite of all this, the Government 
had but recently enforced the adoption of this Ryotwar system, 
Tvithout any reduction of the assessment, when, under such 
circiimstauces, the House of Commons was once more called upon 
solemnly to judge the Indian Government, and to confirm or 
alter a system which had produced so much pain and ruin, and 
threatened to produce so much more. 

I pass over judicial and other grievances for the present, but 
with the abovp facts> recorded on official authority, tb© House of 
Commons discussed the renewal, pf the Charter in 1813. Surely 
it was then at length tme to do something for the natives ; time 
to amend, a despotic evidently well adapted for 

conquest^ and- aggra^idisement,' but^ for -ij^othingv else; time tp; 
revive the, peri^ical st^tpept ol^,.Jjijdian affairs, which ')tt'se4 
to draw.pujbi|b attention ,Jp them ^almost every year; tittie 
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to adopt the plan i^coramended ao loiig^cfQw^ .W^ren 
Sastings^' .attd^ agaiti iirged' hj 
^‘ascertain dtid 'de^ne the of pr6pe^|: 

' land, and raahe such definitions bits p^^a&judjCaUfA;'/^^ 
no I it is painful to record jbhc transactiop. 
were ttieated like ^o many cattle. Their inT0|^^ta, tHe^^.^hnga, 
their hopes, and their fears, were alike forgot^i^ j^^he 
the House of Commons was well informed, about. 
private, pecuniary, English interests. The battle of .tho, ^Ijarter 
was fought over the heads Jf the fiatiies, byp%ties^eager.for their 
tjade, but too eager to give a thonghi; to the ,®f human 

beings who yielded its. profit. ThO leaders in .tfe Hpuse of 
Commons, that is, /niniaters intent on securing , Parliauientary 
support, Directors and merchauts, greedy for private interests, at 
length struck their bargain, and having done ^tho^ best they could 
for themselves, and professed much concern for the natives, they 
agreed on a fresh twenty years lease of India, to the old irresponsible 


Government. . ... 

And now the “ radical defect ” was allowed to have full swing— 
the House of Commons had decided that a system which ousted 
all between the government and the cultivator,*^ and assessed 
the ryot at an unattainable maximum,” might be applied with 
impunity tathn natives of India, and the Eyotwar system fell with 
crushing effeetbn our southern provinces. . . , 

The miserable inhabitants of Madras endured this oppression 
until the year 1827, when Sir Thomas Munro (juried out, as 
Govemov,' the reductions he had recommeud(^4: 
thif relief was only obtained at last by the. efiQr:|^ of Sir, Thomas 
Munro and other private individuals, and the pressure o|t public 
opinion, not by any act of the House of never 

intoifrred to protect the natives, nor mamfefded^'^,j,,4lg^de8t 

sympathy with their sufferings, thpugli Jj;, had reserved to 
full power fcd, superintend and 
in the year 1833 the ^ 

mdre l);fought the whole ^ue^ion ,<ofc^ 
the consideration of the ..J^ouse 
half a -century's emtoiMJe 


nent4» 
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ina;^ ana |gaui Commons had the opportunity of 

aliens Or coufirmmA^^ .. I 

begiumiig to crush Bombay i 5 L. 1833 ,„ * 

- ^^^4ant information, which might 
ive peon acces&iblo tn tllA TTruicrt n n . 


have ^eon 

and Jafffl| of the^n^iires iu other respects. The frightfiir^iiil7o°f 
tl.e jad.ci,d system had, been inces^^tly recor^d by official 

M?. /^^'^ .“eceasity of constructing 
pubhc works h^ been loudly prociaimed-the transit duties, no^ 
corap etmg % rum of the manufacturers and tciwms uf India, had 
been <Jenom^ as “the curse sftho- country the attempt to 
conduct all affiftrs by European agency, and exclude, tfc natives 
rv office wKip.h it: wno rirtccji'klA. 4-^ 24V j.- ^ ^ Ts 1. . 


’r-Lt ' wmun migm; 

Comn.on3,,of the sufferings 
[aims of the n^iivcf *" - • — - ^ ® 


from every office which it was possible to offer to an Englishman, 
had been confessed a notorious failure— the destruction of the 
native municipal institutions had been admitted to, be. subversive 
of the security of person anti property among tlie people— the 
in mmanity and impolicy of destroying tho native territorial 
.iristocracy had been strikingly exposed by Sir .Tolfn Malcplm and 
otliors— tlio identical recommendation of barren Hastings and 
the Marquis of Wellesley, which I have already mentioned, bad 
now been endorsed by the great name of Lord Hastings: and 
• finally the most fatal instance of the operation qf'jlie “reTCnpe 
screw ” that ever was known in India, the famous Bundclkund 
rase, was going on at this very tiihe,— and what did the llouso of 
tonimons do ? They met the judicial evils by the mockery of an 
ndditional member of CouncU at Calcutta; they met the necessity 
of appointmg the natives to high office, s'troiigly insisted 'on by 

such men as ^aleolm, Elphliiatonc, aiid'Mimro, by the mockery 
of declarin'gllie^ pliability, and leaving it fp the Ditectors to cany 
out this eli^bilitj^, 'wlih of course treated it with jutter contempt. 

In fact, they showed as before, that .the' only matters on which 
they were re%'^ell idfeVmdS'tf.ii. ' 

English intmiegts.'^'^'^ ' 
to be fSught';S^,,fe 
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miiHons of our native fcllow-siibjecis as boiiiy 
they were rcaJy to vote anything that suifei the Miiiil^W the 
day in Indian affairs, and that they performed this dut^^lfeiding 
questions on which' the of Intfid was to depend for anotlior 

twenty years, hot merely Vith ihdifferencd to, bnt'Vith |ee^ig8 

of iitipatiehce ‘and disgnst at/’ the wholhsuhjO’ct. . , 

Of coursd, under such circumstances, not pile hf/tlf^^'Sbovo 
grievances was redressed,’ or even discussed hi earnest. ' As 
wretched ihanuers whd'appi^aeh ‘the’hai‘hhur-light,,on]y''to bo 
driven out to sea again by the'stbrm, the umortunato nativps only 
witnessed a renewal of th| ’ Charier to haV6' all tllMr hopes disap- 
pointed, and In dia wds a^aih Consigned to ah irrospohsibie' Ooveru- 
meut for another twenty years, "to undergo all'tlihihal-admiuistra- 
tion I have descHbod, and’ a ^^edideal more than I have described. 
And this ^^not mere indifference to, 'but rather feeliiig of 
impatience, and disgurf at,^*' every thing which concerns the natives 
of India, is still the prevailing sentiment in the House of Coimuons, 
It is still th6 case that, as Mr. Macaulay has told us, an inquiry 
into a row at Uovent Garden would ensure fuller bonclies in tljo 
House than the most important subject connected with India. 
The debate of June, 1850, was one signal instance of it, and I \\ ill 
now give another. There never was a more “ wiched war ” and a 
more wholly unjustiftable measure than our invasion of ’ Align an-, 
istan ; it is difficult to rechou the nutnbor of millions which it lias 
added, immediately and by its consequences, to the debt of India, 
and it was plunged into in spite of the most energetic remon- 
strauces and warnings, and explanations of its Impolicy, by all 
those who were competent to offer an opinion bn^ the ’ ’matter. 
Nevertheless, TiU’lLament hardly made a pretence of clffiiig to 
account the ii'responsiblo Minister .w^h6 said ho , 

codly avowed many years afterwards that it was “ a foll^ if not a 
crime/’ and presentation of a Blup‘book, which Captain Kaye 

haV since ‘gibbeted as the nroftibst sjecimeii df “ offieial lyiag” ‘ 
th^^ef insulted a cbiml^^ af ghe^ 

^^^|^ow, . as thds case opi^.^amo' out 

wonder how tife 
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by tbe "^JRes if not primes ’iofonr irresponsible Ministers, wliich 
liavo not , come out ^ en^, what is kill more important, 
tcmUcMed Tiercaft^ T ^For eyery irresponsible Minister ^nows 
1,0 has nothing to fp^ ; and as the ' uHamatl 

burthen pf, eyeyy “ fot| ^>1,4 ?nme ” fails on t^o'iack of '& 
miserable tyots, nobpdy carps ^j^obody complains to any purpose 
in England.. ■ , , !/ ‘ 

Iloweyer, there is a time for all tjung's, and this syetom of abuse 
]ias had it» day ; and tjipugl^ I Would ratjier urge reform on higher 
grounds than those pf mege selfdntcirGst/l must* remark tlmt iu 
such a state of tho finances and resources' of India as those I have 
described, southing must Sc done, and done at once, if we mean 
to avert a catastrophe. Tlioro is reason to believe that tile financial 
state of our Indiau.empire iarealiy ii^uch'w'orSe than 4e studiously 
inyatificd and maimed financi^ report of the Blue-{)ook enables us 
to prove; but even from the imperfect data fmmished by the 
aiitliorltios, any one may see that a crisis, is at length approaching, 
and that our present system^ of Indian administration must bo 
leading to some fearful tragedy, I will thcrelbro remind the 
reader of a few of the reforms most urgently required^ in the 
[irescnt system. 1st. The abolition of the sham ‘‘double Govern- 


ment, which, by enabling the home authorities' to evade responsi- 
bility, ensures every kind of abuse ; and at the same ti’nie the 
abolition of a private, monopoly of patronage belonging to the 
nai/ion. 2Tid. The abolition of that system of minute recordation, 
vbich wnstes an enormous amount of time and money, clogs and ’ 
impedes every part of the machinery .of administration, reduces 
ibc home authorities under the power, of a bureaucracy, because 
tiny have not '^ino to read shiploads of papers, aud aiftcr all, never 
prevents, my v^id'^preyeni^. one, .single act of injustice!. 3rd. A^ii ■ 
indform systqm .oC detailed^ accounts from! every Presidency;- 
Instead of the pr^ent system .of accounts,/^ made up^in a ^layfd ' 

. deceive yhe, gublic^’ by. putting diA rece3|)tra^ ‘ 

in the sopar^e Pr^^ij^cie^ soipetii^oy 
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and by the mystifications noticed a1^. page^ 1^4, 

4th. The gradual abolition (as recojnmondea in Mr. filphinstono’s 
evidence, March 26th, 1830) of an extray^antly paid and frequently 
inefficient Covenanted Civii jSeryii^/’ by the admission of the 
natives to all appointments for which they are qualified. 5th. An 
equitatie asse'esnient of the land-tai/add a distinct restriction of the 
Government demand to a to,, debarring the Governnient from over 
again claiming the property or of fand. 6th. The expenditure 

by the local Governments of 5. percent, of the land-revenue on public 
works and education. Tth'.'.Tbe restoration of^the indigenous local 
self-government, and judicial arbitration System , of the natives. 
8th. The regular j)ublication of statistical information, and reports 
on matters connected with civil administration, and the progress 
of cultivation and commerce in India-r-in a word, a system of 
publicity instead of system of secrecy, 9tb. The centralisation 
of political, and decentralisation of administrative power in India. 
— ^At present we do the very reverse of this : we allow a political 
power to'the local Govoraments, which enables them to involve us 
in a Coorg war, a Klmtputt case at Baroda, &c. &c. ; and we refuse 
them sufficient administrative power to build a bridge or a jetty. 

. With regard to this last reform, T must remind the reader once 
more, that India is an empire as large as Europe, containing 
ancient kingdom's as large as France, Italy, or Austria, and peopled 
by many races of men, differing', not only in languages, institu- 
tions, and, characters, but in the nature of tlicir soils and climates, 
and their consequent occupations. Therefore, a gcntral Bureau- 
cracy in London, or even at Calcutta, can no more pay due attention 
to the local wants of the 160 millions of inhabitants spread over 
our vast territories of India, than a Bureaucracy at St. Pefersbiirgh 
could understand or attend to the local wants of GeneVa or Naples. 

I therefore propose to reform the Home Government by cuttmg 
away the Bureaucracy, and substituting an' efficient cbiin^il for the 
Ealt^'tiidia Company, and making the Indian 'jjinister 
m^iS^ible to Parllanient. 

"^ptm of ^ai^dmmistrat^■6^^S''lp^oeR 

!o bo a sill^'den cure foi‘'' j|eir'’'conVi^^^ 
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euac coiil(i ^et ity same Parliamontary representa- 

tion for India «fat' existe<^‘ seWty years, age, sHould'i expect to 
see any inveterate ^ievan^se^^^ . For instance' 

supposing my blan were adop^d, and the Minister wpre compelled 
to give a fun annual; communication of Indian affairs^ then the 
way would probably he this: some^ friend of India would go to a 
member of Parliament and say/ When - tho Minister makes his 
statement, see what he says on a particular subject, a’nd then ask 
Inm such and such questions, or state such and such ‘facts.” 
WTell, the member of Parliament would play his part, and the 
olhcial man, having had due notice, wmuld make a moat satisfactory 
r(‘ply, and the House, who wore beginning to feel uncomfortable, 
would be glad to see the complaint so etfectuaUy disposed of! 
However, next session the complaint would reappear, with a 
complete exposure of any. official fraud and sophistry by which it 
li.'ul been met the year before, with a larger array of facts in its 
support, with more members knoAving the circumstances of the 
case, Avith the advantage perhaps of having appealed to the press 
ill the .inteiwal, and it appears by one of my authorities that the 
“ Times ” has shown its readiness to open its columns to any well 
autiioiitieated case of Indian grievance; and let any one imagine 
this going on, not for one or two, but for live, o^ six, or sovei^ 
years, with a heavier weight of proof thrown into the discussion 
every year, and the ripple gradually widening and circling round 
the public, and then say whetlier it is not probable that, under 
such circumstances, an Indian grievance would bo redressed in a 
few years/ 

But it would be a new life for India to have the chance of 
gettiug a grievance redressed in a few years ! Under the present 
system every evil principle of administration is allowed to work 
Itself fairly out, and exhaust all the poison in its nature^ before 
there is any change, so that when at Ijst , necessity enforces a 
change, th© m/schief done is irre^par^bl^, ind lue^whifo, it is 
utterly usdesk to^'a^gesd lo, th^ Bui’0au<^acyj for the atmosphere 
of office seem/ to! har|6n their h^ortV mid render their minds 
callous to imprei^iSions from ^without, till it changes their very 
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liflvn tivft T>roT 3 ertv pt petru 


of 


mature ; aa 

wood that their wat^;^ ,• i -. , 

I emphatically repeat that io reform is more wgently requmed 
than this qne of 'giving word of a.genoimal 8RP^y «f 

i^^brmatioa,^m, all subjects connecU. mth,our Ewtem pohcy to 
the, HopsVof Commons. Le^ the Mimster he ^mpeE^d to give 
«; account of his stcjvardship, to, .give a ^detailed statement o 
Indian affairs once a year,, and mcmhers of Parli^cnt would 
again become competent to discuss the subect ; and again icy 
would discuss it, again the„Governmont would become responsible, 
and , the grievances pf the., natives would be redressed, simply 

because luqn were informed of them. 

I wiU appeal to human nature and to our every-day experience 
for proof of what I say. Why have I written this book-wl.y 
have I spoken warmly (perhaps too , warmly, but my heart as 
burned within me to see the injury to India and the perd to 
EuKlaadlr-why have I taken so much trouble about this questiou . 
he^iuse l 'tvas informed of the facts, and other men were not 
And in moral quaUtics I -have always observed that the mass o 
mankind were exactly like myself, neither better nor worse. 

have always gross outrage on common souse and 

justice,' pVtieularly against their, own interests, shocked o her 
men just as it did me, when, they found it out. And ihougm . 

may please cort-am novelists to describe us as purely selfish emgs, 
that, la' not a true portrait of human nature; there is a divme 
spark at . the bottom of every man’s heart which will leap in o i e 
whin it is properly appealed to; and it is.appealed to, ^ery day, 

among us, in private and in public, in the press and the. Pa rlu- 

ment, and in no coiuitry is it more prompt to answer the appea^ 
What is the difference between a moiuhcr of Pacliamsn \i 
sWs “ not merely, indifference to, hut feelings of impatiepec and 
=(^gust at.” thp. performf^ice of a 

■ 'mysoP . tH^e ^ not mfortnation ai(d ^ J , 
for riii^'Par'lkiient, 

, ;Morcpv«^i6M,at;Our daily 

. and the press, mid the eystoni which draws such a .i 
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^^^^a^|Adiinent;to purjinsfcitutioijs, as ensured 
sweet, 'cgmlin'ISuglan a MiSU^ of 

Europe ? Ay ! ij? made our isle a bliarme'd 8j^ot4ii#e tlie felfion 
of fo6t'; 

respect for the law m this nation which astonished the foi^dgnerS 
who than aaxything hlsd" t% W. 

Afhat is all thia but a sys^teiii o( representation f Vepresehtufl 
to the Legislature tfie >antk, ^and wishes, and elaims, and 
grievances 'of the people ? of informing the Legislature what 
tli (7 fed, and suffer, and hdpe from' its sympathy, or expect from, 
its justice ? And this system is so loved by the people, aiid bo 
universally admired and envied by forei^ers, because it givqs the 
people a guarantee that they shall be governed by equal lawsj and 
iliiit their grievances shall be' redressed Kot that* if prevents 
gri('vauces ! no system over did^ or &iild, or ever will do so. ' ' 
But now sec the cruel injustice' we are doing to India! We 
tlo not fhjd it too much for ourselves to liave a Parliament sitting 
for montlis every year, to correct and extend our legislation and 
.suit it to our social changes; to have besides thb’iixost perfi^t 
iv]u*esi'iitatiou of all our complaints and desires in the press which 
it is possible to conceive ; and with all tliis to watch vigilaiitly tht‘ 
ivsj)oiiylbility of every depositary of power amongst us, as oiir only 
Mcriirity against official tyranny, neglect, mcompctcncy, and 
plunder ; and, after all, wc prove many Serious grievances, and the 
I'caLler of the public journals for the last year alone is familiar with 
nuLcIi deserved blame of every department of our Admiiiistratibn, 
ol tljc foreign Office, tlie Colonial OfficO) the Horse Guards, the 
Admiralty, the Customs, &c. ■' 

Can we then affect to believe that a sham inquiry once in twenty 
years, with almost total lieglect in tho interval, is sulTicieht' to' 
redress the ^evatices of India ? Can we pretend to think tfcat ^ 
the despotic administration of 150 millions of men, conducted &t a . 
(listance of many thousand miles away -fponl us,, by a few' huiidred 
toreigners, jiayiug iiitor'cdnrse with, the’ native'^ and no 
permanent stake ^'thbir country, and bJ^^Irr^spbn^bW 

heme authorilie^ <;w^, betray tlid’'dtf^^ ‘ 

tfjith froin lim pii^km W to’ thinlc ' 
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Administration has done 6r is dbin^ justice to tte people, of India, 
without being checked by a '^article of anything' like |ielitical 
representation ? " Wopld not’aliy man who had studied history or 
human nature, dirind all' the injury to the natitefe wliich I have 
described, fihom merely knowing the conditions of our irresponsible 
Indian ftoveriiment ? ’ 

Let the reader conceive any one English question — parliamentary 
reform, legal reform, free trade,' any onb of them — beings turned 
over to the Ministry of the day and their successors for twenty 
years; to give dr withhold, at their pleasure, without hearing one 
word of explanation, or ' remonstrance, or information of our 
interest in the matter, and our sufferings for want of a legislative 
remedy. "Would not this seem monstrous in our own case? 
t Why then do we unscrupulously apply it to India ? Why do we 
treat, not one, but all, of her vital questions and dearest interests 
in a manner which seems monstrous wlien applied to ourselves ? 

Oh, my countiymen ! do not continue this inhuman system. 
Do not consign India to an unfeeling despotism for another term 
of years, and coldly toll her ahi in pace,” as the Inquisition used 
to say in sending its victims back to the torture, when you know it 
must lead to cruel neglect and maladministration. It is only by 
an unheard-of abuse, repugnant alike to our piinciples, and 
customs, and institutions, and to all our English notions of wliat 
is right, that this Indian Government has become irresponsible ; 
and England is exposed to great and increasing peril while it is 
allowed to remain so. 

I shall be met, I know, by the old argument that the Legislature 
cannot make any change because Indian reformers do not agree 
among themselves upon what ought to be done. But is this 
argument really serious ? Why men must have remained savages 
ever since the creation of the world, if nothing had over been 
'done till all men were agreed upon what ought to be done. The 
Argument is as much as to say there shall bo no progress until a 
condition is complied with, which is notdriously impossible. 
Besides^ I apprbhend that it is not metelyiil^^^ction of 
legislators ’to jfedi'ey grievances, but their duty tb^flbd otit the 
‘iheAhS of '^^Tliere is not the Mme obligation dn a private 
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persort vKci, proves th^gri^y^ince i,,lie ia.only one>of ,.tih© parents ^ 
a iegi^laiocoa thp state.phyaician; aixd if it 4 s,»Qt tlie^business of 
members of Parliatnent to know ,app]^;t}ie pr^jppr cure for, 
political grievances, then what is their busipq^,?, '. Cqiiceive the, 
doctor of cousumptivej, hospital telling his p^ienta, “ My poor 
friends, one of you thinks one thing would be good, for his caspi 
and another, fancies 'something else; now I know how to cure your 
disease, because it is, my profession to understand it, and there- 
fore do I hold the honourable appointment of ypur;medical man ; 
nevertheless as your own opinions about your treatment diffe:[f, I 
beg you will excuse me from giving you., any prescription at all.’* 
Should we not think that a doctor who held this language had 
gone out of his mind ? Yet it is just the same thing for our 
legislators to say they cannot make any change because Indian 
reformers do not agree about what ought^to.he done. 

After all, if Indian reformers do not. j^ee about the reuiedy, 
they all agree about the groat abuse of the Indian Government, 
viz., its want of Parliamentary responsibility. Every independent 
V riter on India, for the last fifty years, has emphatically denounced 
this abuse, and therefore it is the duty of the Legislature to find a 
remedy for it. If members of Parliament cannot fulfil this duty, 
they are not fit for the dignified positions they occupy ; if they 
A\ill not fulfil it, their refusal will lead to fatal results in India, 
long before another Charter is over. This is the opinion of every 
eminent man of long experience in that country, whom I have 
bad the honour to know, and it is worth the serious consideration 
of the British public. 

And now I have done what I could to assist a righteous cause ; 
and iu this crisis of the Charter, when the future destiny of Eng- 
land is depending upon her choice of a policy towards her Eastern 
Empire, I expect that you , too, reader, will do your duty^and 
may the Almighty Disposer of events, who hae hitherto signally 
protected and , blessed us, . . . ay! has -He not blessed us? 

are not the signs of His favour visible^pn ,eyqry side ? is it not 
written on Houses of I^riiauient, and pur Protest^t 
churches ? .01^ the glories of our ljiterat^re,an!^ |i^ts^;and,scien,c^^^^ 
on the triunjiphsjM*Pur..^indusiter^,a^ 
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look of ail EngliBbman? and is it not au ungrateful return for 
His bounty to abUse that power over 150 millions of our fellow 
creatures which He has, giyen- us, in the East? may it not 
provoke Him to punish ah un^ateful race, and to cut off the 
inlieritanco of JSis .blessings from the sons of those ^ who turn 

His benefita gainst Him ? yet now, while Jhe fate of 

two Empires is trembling in the balance, even now mayHis mercy 
once more lighten upon us, and may lie inspire tho Great 
Council of the nation to frame such a legislative measure, as sliall 
give justice to India and thereby secure the safety and honoiir^ 
of England! , ' 



APPENDIX A.: 

AusTEACJT of the fependitiire on Public Workai^ !l^ngal and the ^^ortb- 
West P'roviiices, for the ten years ending i84S-40, aS' contained 
in'" ihe Blue Book printed by order of the House of Commons; 
August 1, 1861.' ■ 


Classification of Wurks. 

Expenditure 
iu the' ’■ 

N W. Provinces 

Expondituvo in 
' Bengal; ' 

Total, , 
BxpcndkU^. 

Ou constructing, improving, 
and repairing roads . 

Ihtto, ditto, bridges . ' 

095,867 

339,076 

7,416,659 

696,014 

8,412,516 

1,035,990 

Total for roads and bridges . 
On canals and embankments, 
and works of irrigation 

1,334,933 

4,758,394 

8,113,573 

433,895 

*9,448,506 

t5, 192,289 

Total for roads, bridges, canals, 
embankments, and works of 
irrigation , . . • • 

On repairs and construction 
of civil buildings 

6,093,327 

'632,635 ■ 

- 8,547,468 

3,829,425 

$14,640,795 

3,962,060 

1 Tdtal expenditure by amount 
t stated in the Blue Book 

6,725,962 

11,876,893 

18,602,866 


l\!can of annual gross revenue for the ten years, &c., rupees U,69,oa,709, or 

U,(i<).5,^70Z. • ' h,o-?ooo>iq 

Mean of annual net revenue for the ten years, Ac/, rupees 11, 87, Ui, 243, or 


1 1 {)78 224. 

Mean of expenditure on roads and bridges for the ten years, &c., rupees 9,44,860 
or 94, 485^.— showing that loss than three quarters of one per cent, of the gross 
icvcuue, that is, less than 1 1 0,218?., was expended on roads and bridges. ^ 
t Mean of expenditure on canals, embankments, and Vorks of irngation for the 
ten jears, &c., rupees, 6,19,228, or 61,922?.-sbowmg that less than the half of oho 
,.cr ccut. of the gross revenue, that is, less than 73,479?., was expended on canals, 
embankments, and works of in'igation. 

^ Mean of expcudituro on roads, bridges, canals, embankment^ and wojks of 
i.rig.ii„n, fov the ton year., &c, rupoo., U.64,OT». « ™ 

tluu one and a quarter per cent, of the net revenue, or less tUan 148 , 477 «., wae 
expended allogetlier pn public works other thnn civil buddlnp. 


Witli the above statement before him, let ;tbe readob remembCT the 
I'rotfe given in'tbe Madi-as Engineer’s letter, that public works In 
I'.dia produce more wealth both to the aoverii^ent and the people 

than any gold, jnine bps been known to produce. ■ 
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- • ^iAND REVEN0E. 

It is to dfaw ahy conclusion as to fc^e resources of i!^e people 

from the produce of the land tax, as tlie receipts are continually dwelled 
by lapses and resumptions, which au^ent the temporary revenue by 
weeding out the capitalists among' the landowners ; and by annexations, 
which are often not a gain but a loss to the general treasury ; for 
instance, p. 468, par. 66, 66, states that Sattarah, recently annexed, is 
a loss to the finances of the state, though a gain to the land revenue of 
nearly 20 lacs ! It requires therefore a knowledge of the particular 
items of this branch of revenue to draw any certain conclusion from 
it, and these particulars are not given in any public document. I 
will however state some general results, and add a few comments 
upon them. # 

Bengal . — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off in tlie 
last four years of Bs. 3,47,616. 

Agra . — (Old territory, excluding the Sutlej annexations.) The four 
years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four years ending 
1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off in the last four years 
of Es. 3,25,163. 

Bombay . — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off * in the 
last four years of Es. 1,47,265. 

JHadras . — The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an annual increase t iu the last four 
years of Es. 24,21,306. 

' * I have deducted the increased revenue charges, p. 451, par. 11, because the Blue 
Book jjisstates the case as to Ibe increase of these revenue charges. Th^ fact is, that 
costs of collection*^ ha\e been put down in the receipts of the Bombay land revenue 
of late years, which were not previously included in them. It is another proof of the 
want of detailed items of receipts and charges. 

t The Blue Book states, p.r 453, par. 16, 'that a portion of this increase is a set-off 
against a loss of 26 lacs, by the repeal of the transit duties which must be the 
case, as these duties were far more inquisitorial and destructive of industry in Madras 
than anywhere else. However, on making application to the India House, to know 
the particulars of the Madras increase, 1 received information that the greater part of 
i t w^d^e to lapses and resumptions, quite indeplJiident of the ordinAr^ huid revenue 
i^&gTfTejudenfcy. It is therefore impossible'tb' hrnve at any UsKafn'tfrfancial con- 
ora;the. published accounts of the Ifhd-taX; And ff'wiTl fetfuilre full^p^ticulirt 
b|||dl^rft!5elpfs and chatges to show the pj-ospectA df the JhdjAn Hxchdqler,' Wd the 
CdifS^bn oir the jNidplo. 
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SALT REVENUE. ' 

*■ ' ' ,r ' 1 ’C? ■* -t. 

The Blue Book states, pp. 454^iS6, pak 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, that 
owing to the large importation of salt since the reduction of the duty, 
tlie receipts of tjie Govetifttient Salt monopoly are rapidly declining, 
and it estimates the average annual decreased receipt • at 23 lacs in 
Bengal, 2 lacs k Madras, and 2 lacs in Bombay. . 

i ' ' . ppTOMs reve;nue. . , - 

Tliese receipts exhibit a falling off ht one P5^8idency, from the 
abolition of the transit duties, and a still larger increase in others from 
the progressive importation of salt, but' with a most unsatisfactory 
result on the whole, which will rec^uire soirie comments. ‘ 

Bengal. — Tlie four years ending 1840-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual increase in the last 
four years of Rs. 12,.34,163. 

The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual increase in the last 
four years of Rs. 10,00,532. 

.l/affras.— -The four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average annual falling off in the 
last four years of Rs. 18,3^'696. 

Bombay. four years ending 1849-50, in comparison with the four 
years ending 1845-6, exhibit an average, annual falling off in the 
last four years of Rs. 6,95,586. 

The total falling off on the receipts of the’ above Presidenpies, is 
Be. 2,05,596. ' ' 

I cannot but regard this result as a very bad symptom, and the index 
of a decline in the tax-paying powers of the people ; for the annually 
increasing item of salt forms considerably more than half of the customs 
receipts of Bengal, and fourTfifths of those,. of Agra; therOfore,^ excepting 
the salt, I infer from the above result a decided and marked decline in 
the commerce of the natives in Other' articles ; and this conclusion is 
strongly confirmed by the following '^ew of the exports and imports. 

' IMPORTS. 

Comparative statenient of the v'i^ue of .mercli^ise, imported into 

* The Qf *hi<., ne(;ew>Jy the^-liealth of the^ 

people, 'whatWer^^fet majF he to jihe government* and eveii ifow, the 'wh4‘> 

live far i^er 

tl'O country l-pk flal V> 



m 
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the Presiilenciea of British India, fiEnw the" United iCingdom and other 
countries, from the four jeanr ecfdmg 1 846-6 and 1 840*5(X ' * . 

' ' ' ' the' ■ ' PrAtrt ' 

' United Khigdopa, otirtor Countrioa 

Bs. Bb. . 

Bengal, -j Average ^nual value during 

Madras, V the fouf years ending . - . * . / . 

Bombay, I 1845^ -,. . . * 26,13,15,728 10,1,5,18,728 . 

Bengal, t Average annual value during 

Madras, I- . the four, yeara,? ending ? , . r . j - 

Bombay,! 1849-50. .. , 25,30,17,240 .10,83,72,503 

Shotting a falling off in tho value of the imports from the United 
Kingdom during the last four years of Ea. 82,08,488, and an increase 
of those of other countries, of Es. 70,58,775. 

EXPOKm - 

Comparative statement of the value of merchandise exported from 
the Presidencies of British India, to the United Kingdom and other 
countries, for the four years ending 1845-6 and 1840-50. 

To tlio * To 

United Kingdom, other CountnoK 


Bengal, i 

Avei’age annual value during 

lls 

. Us. 

Madras, • 

» the four years ending 



Bombay, j 

1845-a . . . s,. 

27,48,06,671 

36,94, 35,31)7 

Bengal, -i 

Average annual value during 



Madras,' 

* tho four years ending 



Bombay, J 

1849-60. 

26,41,39,431 

86,65,46,925 


Showing a falling off iii the value of the exports to tl)e United Kingdom 
during the lust four years of Rs. 2,06,67,140, and a falling off in thoso 
to other countries of !l^. 28^0, 3^^2. 

In this state of the resources of the (^ovemraont and tho pcojde, 
the debt ‘goes Cn increasing, and the cause of debt, viz., territorial 
^gtandi^emeht, goes en pari passu. Mr. Campbell published a bool^ 
last year, ’stating, p. 148, that wo had at last reached the limit of and 
become tmpreme in all IndiA. We , have tho whole eountiy in onr 
p6wer to do as we will with, and \Ve have a natural line of cirenm- 
vallation dividing it from the i^st of the world.” Hardly waa the book 
published before the GoVeiFhmeht began a Burmese Whr^a war for 
which I can onl/dohdeive'two eveii rational m<;)tive8, that is, either the 
pressure of those private interests which' s^k for emproyment and 
pr^^to n r ^r cli^fhcbld poljcy of ^tatesineih as oldfs '^0 time of 

‘char^jes. ,_.Tf this;Iak !r|^|iv<v>,hej§ie,&^ the 
, why pa®u%ith^indiants^o'^^^ it 

is likely %6 prevb"dhttb'«8'€ixnensive iftithe last’ wariWlS^rlP two *ye?r^ 
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added thirt€oii^imUioii)ii.’aiid 4. half to % debt will end as 

usual by annexation^ andle^^^O ua wkh t^cert^infeyrof future hostilities, 
aggrandisement, an<i/?o))t „oii a new and very exposed frontier, where 
we have already wwn l^Aeeds of another war by our differences with 
Siam in 1860. The saine syst^ k pursued .on the other side of India. 
Before the Affghanistan war the. highest. authorities opposed 4t,t but 
in vain. Before thb Qaubul disaster it was pointed out, not only 
privately to the Ministry, but to the nation,! that we possessed an 
impregnable frontier on the north-west; in the line from Loodianah to 
the sea ; but in Vaini '..The system prevailed, the line was passed, 
gradually Scip'^e, the SutjLej territories, and .the Punjaub were minexed, 
and thus .since ^183% about sixteen .|mliions and a half w^re added to 
the debt,§ about 100,000 men to the standing army,ll with a .corre- 
sponding increase in the export of stores, IT the dead weight at home 
and abroad,** -the charges for the navy, &o. ;+t and at the present day 
the Indian press cries out, that the Governor-General Can only be 
waiting for the conclusion of the Burmese war, to commence offensive 
operations against the Affghans.. Under these circumstances, I derive 
no consolation fi-om the argument I often hear, that the debt of India 
is little more than two years’ income, and 'good management would 
soon raise thel'ovenues of the country so enormously, that the debt 
would cease to be formidable. Let me suggest to the reader a parallel 
case in private life. Suppose a particular individual was on the road 
to ruin, and all advice, information, and remonstrance were thrown 
away upon him, although his failure would involve the reader’s fortune, 
would it console the reader to bo told that if this iudividual'bnly 
understood his business^ and would nmage it prudently, he need not 
become bankrupt ? lam inclined to think not : yet it is precisely the 
same case with the irresponsible administration of India. The perma- 
nent resources of the empire are wholly unable to meet the chai-ge of 
tlio present debt, and yet the Governmeut does not deyelope the 
country’s means of production, but trusts to a merely gambling illicit 
source of income, for orie-fiM of its gross revenue ; in spite of the great 
probability 6f seeiftg it suddenly, cut off._ At the satne tipe as the 
(lovcrmnent'gets credit because Engjand is the real aecuhty for ludmn 
loans, it makes up any-deficit by borrowing more capital, and peifseyeres 
ill that policy of aggrandisement, w^h causes a ^ progressive mcreasie 
of the debt. Of course, J. cannot tell' how long Iggn 
oil, but anybo^l^ ca^ tell^ow it uiust^en^,^^ 
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It happens, by an exception to the rule, that the conqueror of Scinde 
has fallen out with the Court of Directors, and without noticing tlie 
cause of their quarrel, the revenge of the Bureaucracy is something so 
peculiar and so characteristic of the class, Uiat I inliSt direct public 
attention to it. 

Because Sir Charles Napier is a foe, every charge incurred by 
annexing Scinde is brought prominently forward-, and I think with 
exaggeration, and the financial ’result of his annexation is exhibited as 
a heavy annual excess of charge on the Indian revenue. Because Lords 
Hardinge and Dalhousie are friends, the bulk of the charges incurred 
by their annexations, are literally altogether suppressed, the receipts 
are put prominently forward^ and the financial result of annexing the 
Punjaub is exhibited as a surplus. For instance, p., 467, the following 
six items, military charges, extraordinary military charges, (litto war 
charges, commissarhit charges, extraordinary military charges, arrears 
of commissariat, &c., are credited against Scinde, since the date of 
annexJitiou, amounting in round numbers to the sum of three millions 
sterling. On the opposite page not one of these items is inserted in 
the Punjaub accounts, and so completely is every chai-ge for the 
Puigaub force suppressed, that we could not even trace its existence 
without ransacking the Blue Book, till we find a ‘‘ distribution return,” 
p. 410, <«^hich lets out that, besides local and irregular corps, there are 
34,000 regular troops in the Punjaub, including 6,766 Europeans. 
Again, p. 448, -Scinde is accused of having added heavily to tho debt, 
which is proved, p. 446, by the increase of the interest of the debt 
contemporary with the annexation of Scinde. But by the same rule, 
when I find at p. 479, an enormous increase of the interest of the debt 
contemporary with the annexations of Lords Hardinge and Dalhousie, 
I feel bdund to accuse these annexations of havLug been.a much greater 
annual excess of charge on the Indian revenues than tie annexation of 
Sir Charles Napier, notwitlwtanding that “things are n^de pleasant” 
for Lord Dalhousie at p. 466, by proving the Punjaub a mr'fiuil. 

The above is an avejrage specimen of tha| honesty of Indian Blue 
■Boq^, and unlesa the public Agree with tiudibras, that 

’ " “fltttrely the plMSpr^ is great * 

' In' being dicatcd aa to r ' • \ - 

they TViH not toleirate the syetfeln of mys6ific4ipJj^apy longer. 
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On Saturday^ tl^e l^th of March, a fleeting of tlie Friends of India 
was held in Charles Street, 3t. James’s Square, with a view of bringing 
public opinion to bew on tlie Imperial Paidiamentan the case of India, 
so as to obtain due attention to the complaints and claims of the 
inhabitants of that vast empire. H. D. Seymour, Esq,, M.p!, having 
been called to the chair, the following Resolutions were agreed to by 
tlie Meeting : — 

1. That the character of the alterations to be effected in the coiwti- 
tuiion of our Indian Government at the termination of the East India 
Company’s Charter Act, on the 30th of April, 1854, is a question 
which demands the most ample and serious consideration, 

2 . That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament have 

been appointed, in conformity with the . practice ‘ on each preceding 
renewal of the Charter Act, for the purpose of investigating the 
Jiatui e and the results of our ludian Administration, those Committees 
have been appointed on the present occasion at a period so nuich later 
than usual, that the interval of time remaining before the expiration 
of the existing powers of the East India Company is too short to 
permit the possibility, of collecting such evidence as would show what 
alterations are required in our Judiau' Government. . . 

3 That the Inquiry now being prosecuted by Cominjttees of the 
bogislature will be altogether unsatisfactory if it be conffued to the 
evidence of officials and of setvants of the East l^dia .Company, and 
conducted and terminated without refeMnce to, the petitions an4 wishes 
of the more intelligent O^^&e natives of Ibda. . \ , , 

4. That it is the duty of the friends^ .of Jndia to insist upon a 
temporary Act toi contimm, ‘the present ,(iovemment of India for a 
period not exce^ng tjfeee yeara, sq tl^^t time, may be given % sucji, : 
full imjuiry and as^will enable Parliament within that 
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period to legislate permanently for the future administration of 
t^dian Empire. 

5. That in order to obtain such a measure, this Meeting constituteB 
itself an “India Reform Society,” and names the undermentioned 
gentlemen as a Committee. 


T. Barnes, Esq., M.P. 

J. Bell, Esq., M.r. 

W. Biggs, Esq., M.P, 

J. F. R. Blackett, Esq., M.P. 

G. Bowteu, Esq., M.P. 

J. Bright, Esq., M.P. 

P. C. Brown, Esq. 
n. A. Buuoe, Esq., M.P. • 

Lieut. -Col. J. M. Caulfield, M.P. 
J. Gheetham, Esq., M.P. 

W. If. Clarke, Esq. 

J. Crook, Esq., M.P. 

J. Dickinson, Jun., Esq. 

M. G. Fieluen, Esq , M.P. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir .T. P. Fitzgerald, 
K.C.B., M.P. 

W. R. S. PiTZGERALi), Esq., M.l*. 
M. Forster, Esq. 

R. Gardner, Esq., M.P. 

Right. Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P. 
Viscount Goderich, M.P. 

G. Hadfield, Esq., M.P 
W, HarcoItrt, Esq. 

L. Heywouth, Ebq., M.P. 

0. Hindlev, Esq , M P. 


T. Hunt, Esq. 

E. J.’ Hutchins, Esq., M.P. 

P. F. C. Johnston^ Esq. 

M. Lewin^ Esq. 

F. Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

T. McCullaoh, Esq. 

E. Miall, JlsQ., M.P. i 

G. H. Moore, Esq., M.P. 

R. Oliveira, Esq., M.r. 

A. J. Otway, Esq,, M.P. 

G. M, W. Peaoocke, Esq., M.r. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq., M.P. 

J. Pilkinoton, Esq., M.P. 

J. G. PfliLLiMORE, Esq., M.P, 

T. Phinn, Esq M.P. 

H. Reeve, Esq. 

W. SonOLEFlELD, EsQ., M.P. 

H. D. Seymour, Esij., M.P. 

W, D, Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

J. B. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

J. SuLLiv\N, Esq. 

G. Thompson, Esq., M.P. 

F. Warren, Esq. 

.1. A. Wise, Esq., M.P. 


Correspondence on all matters connected with the Society to be addressed 
to the Hou. Secretary, by whom subscriptions will be roceiv^ed in aid of its 
obj cct. 

■ JOHN DIOKINSON, Jun., lion. 'Vw. 


t'ominitboe Rooms, CLirenco Cliatubei*s, 12, Uayraarkut, 
Apnl 12lh, IS.'j.T 



INDIAN STATISTICS, 

VROM REPORT ON INDIAN TERRITORIES FOR 1851 


British States, sqifws miles 
Native States • ^itto 

Grand Total 


Ai'oa. 

,677,762 . 
690,361 . 


. 1,368,118 . 


Populatio, 

99,409,905^<I 

52,359,061 

151,768,963 


JIKVENUBB AND CHARGES OF INDIA 



Total 

Revenues 

Charges in 
India 

Pj^meuts in 
England 

1834-86 . . 

' £18,662,887 

£16,684,496 

£2,162,868 

1850-51 (estimated) . 

25,540,629 

23,502,052 

2,717,186 


Total Chargus. 

Hurijlus 

Deficit 

1834-35 . 

, €18,847,364 



£194,477 

1850-61 (estimated) , 

, 26,219,238 

— 

678,709 


INDIAN DEBT 
Tutivl 

Indian Debt 

Amount of Debt on April 80, 1884 . £35,463,483 
Khtimate of ditto for 1851 . . . 47,877,734 


Homo Bond Gitiml 

Debt Totil 

£3,623,237 £38,986,720 
3,899,500 51,777,231 


CUiSTOMS REVENUE 
For 1834-35, Net Btoduce 
Estimate for 1850-61 


£1,317,862 

1,331,179 


1835 

1861 


MILITARY FORCE. 
Buro^ans. NativotJ. 

. 30,822 162,938 

. 49,408 240,121 


Grand Total 
183,760 
289,629 


INCREASE OP REVENUE FROM OPIUM TRADE SINCE 1841-42 * 
OPIUM NUTT RECEIPTS. 


1841-42 

1.842-43. 

1843 44. 

1644-45 

184540 

£955,093. 

£1,478,046. 

£1,898,274. 

£2,044,958. 

£2,628,140. 

1^^10-17 

1847-48. 

184849 

1849-50 

Estmiate, 

1650-51 

t'2,705,813. 

£1,559,423. 

£2,667,902. 

£3,309,637. 

£2,700,662, 


* “It is scarcely neceesary to observe how opportune this gi'eat source of increase 
iiius prove<l towards defraying the extmordinary expenditure of India in tlie last 
few years. Had the net receipts from opium continued at their average rate 
'luring the fifteen years prior to 1842-43, instead of being augmented to tlic 
latent .ilrcady stated, yonr Government must have borrowed seven crores (luillions 
“iterliiig) inoio than it has done to supply the annual deficiency. In a financial point 
"f view the prosperity of the opium trade has therefore been most seasonable and 
i'crviccablc to the ittei'csts of India. It should ncvcitheloss be regarded, from the 
eontingcucics to which it is liable, mthci as an auxiliary to your permanent 
U’hoiirrcs tluin a eertaiu source of icvcnue which (“an be safely relied on. hinancuO 
hn,r of ih Cffurt of Vircctorn, dated (kinher '2hth, 184H. 
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INDIA WBONGS WITHOUT A BMEDY.* 

* 

The object; of this Tract is to give a few speciraeus of a 
large cla3a ofcases.of Wrong and Injustice perpetrated, either 
directly and through its own acts, by the Indian Government, or 
indirectly and by its inactivity, for which neither the law of the 
Predominant Power nor the practice of its Administration as 
it now stands, has provided a remedy or a tribunal. The cases 
that follow have not, however, been selected because of their 
special gravity and scandal, but because they arc instances 
in which the Claimants, either in person or by their agents, 
are now in England, soliciting and claiming that redress 
which they have long sought for in vain in India. 

In the first case, the Wrong complained of is a violation of 
a Treaty to the ruin and stan'ation of the descendants of a 
lloyal House, toough which our own fortunes in Southern 
India were first advanced — a Treaty, too, of which we are 
still in full and profitable enjoyment. In the second, 
the injury done is the confiscation of private property 
to the extent of £300,000, the. preservation of which was 
solemnly promised by the Bombay Government and its 
agents. In the third case, British subjects complain of 
their Government allowing a Native Prince to defraud 
them of large sums of money, of which it had the benefit. 
And in the fourth, a deposed Prince asserts that the 
Indian Government has repudiated, to his injury, that part 
of their public debt in which his private fortune was in- 
vested. Now in not one of these four cases is there at present 
any legal machinery by which the Indian Government *can 
be made* to entertain these complaints, by which the question 
of injury or injury can be ascertained and decided, by 
which the amount of redress, and compensation, if due, can 
he assessed. And this, it is submitted, is a state of things, 
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incompatible with the honour of the British Crown, incon- 
sistent with the chara:^^^"6f the firitikli 
to the sa(^eed cause of jtistice/ahd encbui^aging to that want 
of responsibility which is the vice of our Indian system. 

That system is indeed the object of anticipatory and pre- 
mature laudation by Lord, John Russell.* Speaking of the 
opposition of Mr. Fox to Mr. Pitt’s India Bill in 1783, his 
Lordship remarks, and the importance of Lord John’s opinion 
at the present moment will justify and excuse the length of 
the quotation : — . 

“ It was easy for Mr. Fox, with his vast powers of reasoning long 
exercised on this subject, to prove that these two authorities [the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control] must he always in con- 
flict; that, with two supreme heads confronted, confusion must 
ensue, and that the abuses of the Indian Government must be perpe- 
tuated under so strange and anomalous a system. 

** The experience of seventy years, however, has blunted argu- 
ments which could not be logically refuted. The real supremacy of the 
Ministers of the Crown, usually kept in the background, but always 
ready to he exerted, has kept in check the administration of the 
Company, and jilaccd the affairs of India under that guarantee of 
ministerial responsibility by which all things in Great Britain are or- 
dered and controlled. The Directors of the East India Company 
have not ventured to connive at acts which a Minister of the Crown 
would not sanction ; and a Minister of the Crown would not sanction 
acts which he could not defend in Parliament. Thus silently, but 
effectually, the spirit of the British Constitution has pervaded India, 
and the most absolute despotism has been qualified and tempered by 
the genius of representative government. 

In giving to the India Bill of Mr. Pitt, however, all the credit 
which can possibly be due to it, we must not lose sight of another 
and more powerful cause of the improvement which has taken place 
in the morality of our Governors of India. Lord Clive and Mr. 
Hastings, invested with an irregular power ; contending every month 
for the existence of a British settlement, without any milittiry means 
of adequate proportion ; sought by complicated intrigue, by insincere 
alliances, by acts of violence at one moment, and of treachery at 




tootiicr, to rear and cpnsoHdaW a sovereigiitj of jLoQdon mercbauta* 
In the words of Erskine they sought ‘to support an empire, which 
Heaven never gave, by means which it never can sanction.* 

“ This course of cupidity and fraud, of robbery and oppression, 
was brought to a close by the impeachment of 'Warren Hastings. 
The mind of Mr. Burke comprehendc^l th«;rvast extent of the ques- 
tion, and his genius animated the heavy mass of materials which his 
industry had enabled him to master. He enlisted in this cause the 
powerful reasoning of Fox and the brilliant fancy of Sheridan. After 
a time he succeeded in gaining the support of Mr. Pitt, and armed 
against the former Governor of India the great battery of parliamen- 
tary impeachment. Whether the Minister was convinced by the 
evidence which threw so full a light on the misdeeds of M^’anen 
Hastings, or whether he was glad to protect himself from the ambi- 
tion of a rival by acceding to a prosecution against him, the effect was 
jio less certain. For years Mr, Burke persevered in his great task. 
Neither the dilatory plea of a dissolution of Parliament, nor the 
a])palling earthquake of the French revolution (to none more appalling 
tlian to him), ever distracted his attention from his great Indian 
enterprise. The speeches delivered by him in Westminster-hall are 
great monuments of industry and eloquence : they surpass in power 
those of Cicero when denouncing the crimes of Verres. Finally, 
although the impeachment ended in an acquittal, its results were 
memorable and beneficial. Never has the great objecl of punish- 
ment, the prevention of crime, been attained more completely than 
l)y this trial. The Lords and Commons of England, assembled in 
Westminster-hall, in the presence of the judges, the bar, the aristo- 
cracy, and the public, heard the whole record of Indian transactions 
unrolled before them, and the acts of our agents brought to the test 
of English law and Christian morality. No palliation, no plea of 
neressity could alter the character of those acts ; and no man who 
could aspire to civil or judicial authority in India would ever dare 
to repeat conduct which during' seven years of a solemn process, be- 
fore an august tribunal, h^d been denounced as wicked, oppressive, 
perfidious, rapacious, and cruel. The conscience of mankind was 
brought in presence, of negotiations, treaties, usurpations, conquests, 
veiled in the has^ of an’^scure distance, and covered by a jungle of 
strange manners and uncouth phraseology. The sentence was pro- 
nounced, not by the Peers, but by the universal opinion of right and 
wrong. Ml*. Hastings was acquitted, but tyranny, deceit, and injus-; 
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tice werp^t^demned. India, was saved fim 

to the English name, and the han^a of Cbrawallli, 

and Auckland, have swayed an empire where 'Cheyt 'fifid^'^’ikl 

despoiled and Nunoomar was exectit^d.^* ' ' 

How far the ino8t|tbsoIate despotism” has realfy an(| truly 

been qualified and tempered by the genitia of representative 
government” daring the last, twenty years, will,,Q)E <;^our|je, be 
doubted by those who regard the Affghan war as a c^jne, the . 
acquisition of Scinde as a stupid injustice, , the conquest of 
the Punjaub as a doubtful policy, and the Burmese war as aii 
abomination, — wiU be denied by those who have witUessed 
a gradual deterioration in the condition of the people 
of India, who know the actual state of the administra- 
tion of justice in India, and who have seen the gentry 
disappear, and individual wealth diminish. The improved 
tone of morality in the English mind and character during 
the last seventy years, rather than ^Hhe genius of represen- 
tativa government,” which, exhausted by the mighty efforts 
it made daiing Hastings’ impeachment, has never been 
able since to rouse itself to continued and systematic 
attention to the affairs of Lidia — this improved tone of 
morality at homeland the more complete organization of the 
internal government of India itself have, no doubt, corrected 
to some extent the larger faults of the Indian Government. 
But even these influences and agencies have failed to prevent 
the Company’s Government perpetrating acts of wrong which 
would not be endured here in England. 

Sir Robert Peel’s large and disinterested vision long ago 
saw that in this respecfc.^r Indian despotispji” Tequired some 
better correctives than tire -mere geriit|j|,Ypf representative 
government/’ he-sa^ that it needed the substance of law 
rather thau’the mere reflex of liberal institutions from home; 
and that power so great ought, in its application to individuals, 
to be made subject and responsible , to the ej^araiuation and 
controul df iiidependent judicial '^authority. So tong ago as 
18S3, that great man (whose loss India will now feel as 
Eij^gJaiiiCl'haa felt it),, luiwatqcl. th^;,^l^|il^ment 



to on which the 

In^f^.QtJVjgrnm^h^i^^^^ea’ as }i gVekses/ 8 ii 66 itr 611 ed by' 

Parliai^ent, .1. 

In EugUna there is, the law assures us, no Wrong 
without a Remedy ; in India, the following examples will 
illustrate, there is % large class of* Wrings, for which there 
is not even the pretence of Remedy. Here, in extreme 
cases the subject can prosecute his claims on the Queen-a 
Government by a Writ of Right. There the subjects only 
hope are letters and remonstrances, sometimes unanswered, 
almost universally unheeded. Redress in India for this class 
of Injustice is not, therefore, a right to which the subject is 
entitled, but a favour to be reached by influence and solici- 
tation. Thus the despotism^-^ of the Government and the 
servility of the people are promoted; and the suitors tired 
and wprn out by the fruitless prosecution of their cases in 
India, turn to England, where, believing Justice to be found, 
tliey only experience ‘disappointment. With these remarks, 
the reader will be better able in 1853 to appreciate in the 
following instances the want of such a Tribunal as Sir Robert 
Peel deemed necessary in 1833. 


HOW THE COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT 
USES NATIVE STIPENDIARIES. 

Or all countries of Southern India, the Carnatic is most 
intimately connected with the early progress of our dominion 
and with the' growth of our empire. The Company's earliest 
settlement, Port ^t. David, was situated in this kingdom, and 
its position below^he Ghauts, on the coast of Coromandel* 
brought us at once into connexion with its Mahomedan 
rulers. There we were met by, there we resisted, and thence 
we finally exptlled French influence. It was our success^ 
in the Carnatic that c6st Dupleix his fortune, and LaBy 
bis life. At its capital, Arcot, Clive won his youth:fa; 
^e, and by ' him ©iir^/adopted^piS^^U^I^ 
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to its ithronC; Maliomed Ali, established 
It was , in the Cariiatic; that Hyder Ali took sucK ter- 
rible vengeance on its lu^happy people for .pur faithless- 
ness— a veiigeance that roused to its highest i pitch the 
eloquence of Burke. It was in the Carnatic that our 
influence, as our arms, competed with enemies then more 
formidable to oiu* power than even the Trench, Hyder and his 
son Tippoo. Gradually we acquired the suprepaacy we 
sought; as usual, however, it brought embarrassments and 
difflculties, other than political, on the Prince immeshed in 
it. Qf the debts and loans of the Nabobs of Arcot, there is 
a parliamentary literature of their own. For many years a very 
costly commission and establishment were maintained at home 
to enquire into them, and large retiring pensions are still paid to 
its surviving members and officers. Of their legality, of their 
classification, of their liquidation, a volume of Oriental romance 
might be 'written. At last they were paid off, or their future 
payment secured by Carnatic Bonds; ‘but long before tlielr 
arrangement or discharge, the Carnatic had ceased to exist as 
a State, either in an independent or a dependent form ; its 
Nabob liad been removed from the capital, practically 
deposed, and consigned to a convenient prison, still mis-namccl 
the Palace of Chepank, situated under the guns of Fort St. 
George. , 

It was from no great belief in the goodness of his title, hut 
from a very deep sense of tlie Company’s reputed interests, 
that British valour made Mahomed Ali Nabob of the Carnatic. 
His elevation, however, realized its mam design, the abate- 
ment of French, and the extension of British influence 
in Southern India. The Company guaranteed, of • course, 
the dominion they had secured to him. They provided 
a military force for the defence of the Carnatic, and he 
bound himself to pay its cost. The result of this relation 
was the now familiar one; the Nabob undertook {by the 
Treaty;%f 1787) fo p^y an amount larger ^han either his 
revenue or his then acknowledged liabilities permitted him 
to discharge with regularity; and his' want of punctu- 
ality was:attributed to bis misgoveftimentv Thb deeper and 
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diglfll' tlte arid more iCqm- 
pjinf ffiWCdi ‘ ori‘ amlJre^^ arid betler' security. This, pur 
first ^ir with Tippoo furuisliedus \ritli au opportunity of 
taking." id 17^2, Lord Cornwalli^ imposed a new Treaty 
on thh Kaf>ob. There were, how'cver, a sense of justice and 
a glow'^bf genbroaity in Lord CornyaUis^s mind, rarely found 
in Goveriiors-General. Tie insisted on having full authority, 
to use' Wlidn necessary, over tlic Carnatic; but he reduced 


the tribiitri of the ^abob frorii 15 to 9 lacs of Star Pagodas,* 
and he especially renounced all power over “ the Ja^hircs or 
family estates belonging to the Princess family, amounting 
to Star Pagodas 2,13,911, which, on condition of the good 
behaviour of their possessors, the Jaghcerdars, and of their 
fidelity to the Nabob and tlie Company, shall (he engaged) be 
continued to them, subject to the pleasure of the said 
Nabob only.^’ Thus, in extending the real power of the 
Company over the Carnatic, that great and successful states- 
man improved the pecuniary position of the Nabob, and 
conciliated his Court. Three years afterwards — 1795 — 
jMaliomed All died, and was succeeded by his son, Omdut ul 
Omrah. 

Towards the close of the century, Lord Clive was the 
titular Governor of Madras; Mr. M^ebbc, chief Secretary of 
tile Government, was, however, the real Governor. Of the 
latter, the Duke of Wellington pronounced an opinion that 
lie was one of the ablest men the Duke ever kucw. tLord 
Clive, a much inferior person, not uimatiirally, was much 
iutliienoed by Mr, Webbe, who to great abilities added 
wbat Lord Clive also wanted, large experience of India, and 
the imscrupulpus rapacity which then accompanied it. On 
bis way to Calcutta, Lord Wellesley, the next Govcrrior- 
Cencral, touched at Madras’ There he discliai’gcd his mind 
ef tlip resolution he had taken, wlrilst at the Cape of Good 


Hope, , to pmiisii Tippoo for his really childish, but, no 
doubt, in intention, dangerous philandering with tlie French 
Revolutionists of the liiauritius, whiom Lord. Wellesley hated 


" Oncb(^ 0P 10(^,000 .Star Pfigodaa aie £40*000. . A. S^f^ pagoUa ,is. eight 
iliillings, — has beeu sapevstided by the Company’s Rupee. 
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witli so fiejrcft a hatred ) thei'e ibo 

propagate4— -suspicions against Omdut nl .Opirah* j Tipp^ 
was quickly destroyed, an^ Mysore (a SpiaUpart eXc^pjt^)> 
partitioned. Then Lord, Wellesley and L<^d Clive turned 
round upon the Nabob of the Carnatic. They cliarged,;lnm 
with sympathy for and so'eret intercourse with his co-reli- 
gionist, Tippoo,^th whona indeed Lord Cornwallis had advised 
him to keep up a friendly correspondence) though aid or 
assistance he had none to give to that Prince. Establishing their 
own charge by their own evidence and their own commission, 
Mr. Webbe being on it, they pronounced themselves rel^sed 
from the obligations of Lord Cornwallis’s Treaty of 1792, and 
they were about to treat Omdut ul Omrah as a public enemy, 
when death terminated that unhappy Prince’s troubles; but not 
their determination to annex the Carnatic. They denied that 
his son, Ali Hussein, inherited his throne ; but they decided 
that though a boy, not of age, he had succeeded to the position 
of public enmity to British authority imputed to liis father. 
The unhappy lad, like the late Kajah of S attar ah, had the 
spirit to refuse a nominal throne, and accept of a life of case 
and infamy, on the condition of signing a Treaty handing 
over the Carnatic territorially, in vicarious liquidation of his 
father’s alleged olfcnccs against the Company. There was no 
Benares 1000 miles olf in those days, to receive and retain 
•the Company’s State prisoners. So he — the grandson 
of Mqjiomed Ali, the Company’s own , Nabob !— with whom 
on those terms of disgrace they were willing to treat as lawful 
heir, was declared to be an impostor. An heir more pliant, 
as well as more legitimate, was next sought' and found in 
another grandson ; and with this lay figure of a Sovereign, 
the Treaty of 1801 was made. By it, the Carnatic, its 
territories, its revenues, and rights, were vested in the Com- 
pany ; tlie Nabob receiving as his share of the spoil, one- 

fifth* of the net revenue of the State he surrendered up. 

0 \ 

♦ It would appear, from the mode in which the CarnaUc Flijapce Accounts 
are npw made out and delivered to* that Prince, that the present Nafeoh does not 
receive tl^..^e-fifth of the^et revenues to, which he i& entitled Treaty of 
1801. 
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® tli# M' iW no# remaina of# its 

native iB^eatue^ ia to Tie seen itt tKd bdg^irly and 
ruin6d¥|Hi8^ of 'Gbdpauk.' ' There liVes the rioffiibl Nabob, 
still Ittdidroufel;^ trdatedS^^ 'salvos of artillery in his visits 
to the'Goveriior of Madras/ still received and fraternally and 
publicly hafjgpd as ah anointed Arince on State occasions / 
still heid'sacred and exetnpt from the jurisdiction of British 
law ; but not suffered to stir an inch from the bounds pre- 
scribed for his airings, without leave first asked and obtained 
hi writing from his jailers without occupation, without 
employment, without hope, withoiit object in life, a miserable 
pensioned puppet; relieving the tedium of life by 'exhibitions 
of dancing girls and other such follies ; his palace, a prison, 
”irt by a tumble- down native town, where dwell in famine 
und filth the crowd descended from that Court and those scr- 
^auts of the State, whose career of activity, ambition, and 
lioiionrable occupation finally and equally closed in 1801 
with that of their Sovereign. 

These men were the Jagliecrdars for whom Lord Corii- 
all is so considerately and nobly provided in the Treaty of 
J 7t)'2. They held their Jagbires, or great fiefs, in what was 
called Altumglia Enanm, or as wc would say in Fee Simple; 
and so complete and independent were their possession, that 
by the Treaty of LSOl, the value (star pagodas 2,13,421) 
of these private estates had to be deducted from the gross 
re venue of the Carnatic, in estimating the fifth of the net 
i(!vcnuc assigned to the Nabob. Their existence, as private 
property, was thus distinctly recognized. The Jaghires 
tlicmselves were, however, for reasons of public safety, 
assumed by the Company. But by the ninth Article of 
tlie Treaty, the Company charged itself with a suitable pro- 
vision for the families and the Courts of the two preceding 
Nabobs, and undertook to distribute it in such manner as 
the Nairobi then acknowledged, should judge proper. No 
sooner however wa? thia Treaty signed, than the Company, 
by an. explanatory article which they alone signed, shuffled 
out of the liability to the full extent of the annual value of 
the J aghires they had just acqu ired, by declaring that they 



...la:, 

wcrp at liberty eictciso & cli§cretion’ficl^^^ of 

the pro^sion to be itiiidc fot tire* support bf thi family 'ahd 
the principal officers of the two Nf(bobs> TSfahdihM AlfUlid 
Omdut ul Omrah.” 

This discretion/* they quickly did exercise, ‘On the 29th 
Sept. 1801, Lord Clive fixed by a MinntC of Council the 
amount of the pecuniary provision (which had to be provided 
under the ninth article of the Treaty of 31st July 1801) at 
rupees 6,98,473, or star pagodas 1,99,564. Thus was at once 
acquired for the Company a profit of Star pagodas 13,857 on 
tlie Jaghires which, though granted iu fpc simple, the Com- 
pany assumed : a proceeding, at which Lord Cornwallis’s noble 
nature would have blushed. And this sum of rupees 6,98,4 73, 
(or about £70,000) had to be divided amongst men, who, in 
addition to these hereditary Jaghires, had enjoyed all the high 
offices of the Native Court which was extinguished, and to 
whom all other similar channels of employment were now 
closed. It had too to be divided amongst families accustomed 
to the comforts and luxuries of civilized life. It was not 
therefore a very magnificent- fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed by the Treaty. But at all events it was then deemed 
a certainty and a permanence ; and in that there was some 
comfort. 

It has proved otherwise. The amount of these stipends 
was duly paid to the persons entitled to them as long as they 
lived;. and, after their deaths, for some years their desceiid- 
ants succeeded to the stipends without question, and as a 
matt3r of right. Gradually, however, the Madras Govern- 
ment has gone on reducing them, until in 1851 their aggre- 
gate annual amount only reached star pagodas 85,714. To 
some persons and families; their allowances have been 
reduced one-third, to others onc-half, in some cases by two- 
thirds. Concurrently, tlic families dependent on the stipend 
have gone on increasing. Nearly all the -stipendiaries arc 
cotlscq^^iy in debt and cmbarr^^ssment ; some of the de- 
scendants of the last Carnatic monarchs starving on one 
rupee, or two shillings a- month ; others ekiiig life otit by 

ffimilv. £^rGat-fi:randchildrcn 



of MaJioTDiicd AR, reduced froiftHRc position ot stipeudiaries, 

m y the 

wliolpt pf people .uq;w i|!t tl^c direct 
pii.the deatba oAhe present r^pipieuts, no 
further allowances will be made to their famil^s., , In short, 
the whole colonyi^depeiiLdent on ; Clicpank, composed of Maho- 
mutlan gentlemen of rank mid edndition, is at present living 
in a .dread of future starvation, 

Novv,^these fanjilies either have,- or have not, rights under 
the Treaty pf, tSOl. There is nothing in tlic language of 
that Treaty which restricts the obligations of the ninth 
Article to the heirs of those then living, or their immediate 
descendants. Tlic Jagliircs were hereditary, and held in fee- 
simple ; they were recognised by the TVaty of 1 792 ; their 
annual value, as there settled, is deducted, under the Treaty 
of 1801, from the gross revenues of the Carnatic, as an , 
anionut tlic Company had no riglit to; and ])y every rule of 
justice, the money cquivahmt assigned for tlic Jagliircs by. 
tlie Company ought to be as lasting a tenure as the Jag- 
liii’cs themselves*— that is perpetual. Of the Treaty -nf 1801, 
tbo Company has still the bonctit; so ought tlic Nabob to 
]ia\e. It is in full force. Why, then, are not the meaner 
parties ahccted by it, as much entitled to its permanent 
advantages as the greater powers who contracted it ? 

If, however, in the opinion of the Indian (loverninciit, 
these persons have no permanent rights under the Treaty, it 
is tlic refinement of cruelty not to announce to them, their 
actual position — not to warn them against the approaching 
termination of their allowances — ^not to define in the most 
accurate manner the legal duration of their stipends. At 
present, they arc loft in suspense ; hung between heaven and 
(nirth ; the victims of a policy which is not avowed. And 
wliy is it not avowed? Because it is too unjustifiable to 
avow. Turn to what account of the transactions of 1801 
that you will, there you will find all, equally those who 
pi-aise andthSsc whq c^ndemn the acquisition of the Carnatic, 
uniting to laud the liberality whdcli provided for the support 
of the fam^ea.and edurts of our own Nabobs. Yet, fifty 



of those Brines^ a^e starving ; arq in 

and %^^hension of the.future.</ , 
t !Cati any man say that%is ia a jnat or;hu .hohoiirablejul. 
fijtoent of the terms on whi6h the Company bneame complete 
masters of the Carnatic ? Will any one contend that this is 
creditable or honourable to the British Crown and People, for 
whom the Company are Trustees of India? But for. this 
wrong there is no remedy. 


HOW TUB COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT 
DESPOILS DEPOSED NATIVE PRINCES. 


In the destruction of the Native States in India^ there is 
less to be said against the overthrow of the Peishwa than 
against any other. The authority of those Princes over tlio 
principal members of the old Maliratta confederacy was an 
usurped power; they held in captivity the family of Scjvajee, 
the. founder of Mahratta greatness; they maintained their 
authority by superior intrigue rather than intelligence ; they 
were mischievously disposed towards, rather than, like Scindia 
and Holkar, openly hostile to British po^ver ; and they encou- 
raged for their own purposes Pindarri robbery and free- 
booting. Baji Bow, the last of the Peisliwas, too, wanted 
even the ordinary courage of his family ; he was cowardly, 
trcaclicrous, cruel, and superstitious; he ha^Jpo, been party 
to an assassination of extraordinary atrocity in itself, and of 
unpardonable insult to the British Government. So when he 
surrendered to the arms of Lord Hastings, none except his 
Court and Sirdars regretted his ML , By his destruction the 
Company's Government not only gpt rid , of, ^ dangerous 
enemy, but added 50>000 square^miJes of ter^tdiy in. J^ very 
heart of their* dominions, and iGour jnillions 4 p|,>t}ie^ bravest 
people of India to their strength. Lfespi^e 



n^ly treated 

by Ii()rd £l<)O,O004'^feite otr 63^- 

Peisbwa> allawed biiti to chotose his 0 \V!iTe^iideuce>. to exercise 
jurisdiction ov^ hisi followers and guards/, arid hirri 

to carry’ away carnet loads of his treasures. So that for the 
thirty years he survived hiS loss of power, feaji Row had at 
least all the wealth and splendoui' of a prince, and w'as able 
to quiet his fears of the other world’ by the largeneSs of his 
offerings to Hindoo shrines and holy places in this. 

From his camp fled the heir of the rightful Mahratta 
Princes, Pertauh Sheari, the head of all the Mahrattas, What 
to do with him became at once a great question. Lord Has- 
tings left it to Mr, Mountstuart Elphinstone to give him either 
a large estate or a, small principality. At the time I had to 
decide, Mr. Ephinstone afterwards wrote to Lord Hastings, 

the Mahrattas showed no disposition whatever to quit the t 
Pcishwa’s standard, and it appeared not improbable that the 
dread of the completeextinction of their national independence, 
and, still more, of the entire loss of their means of subsistence, 
would induce them to adhere to Paji Row, that could never 
jiave been produced by affection to bis person or interest in 
liis caiisc.^^ Therefore, for British' interests, did Mr. Elpbin- 
tdonc carve out the little state of Sattarab, and over it make 
l^crtaub SHean Rajah, Taught wisdom in his misfortunes, that 
Prince in his prosperity governed Sattarab so admirably, that 
to testify their sense of liis government and liis fidelity, the 
Court of Directors presented him with a sword of honour. 
After an admirable reign of nearly twenty years he became 
the victim of Brahmiuical intrigues and of British credulity ; 
and on the ground of imputed intrigues which, if real, 
would have been ridiculous and contemptible, it W%s resolved 
in 1839 to unmake the Rajah whom wahad made in 1819. 

Beloved rind honoured by his people, the Rajah could have 
made a strong resistance j and' as any disturbances in India, 
at that particulrir juncture, when the Government had rushed 
into the Affghaii war,’^ might have- proved infectious, the 
Resident directed by the Bmnbay Government to inform 
the RajaK/^^< thal all ^ri^porty belonging to hii»,.1jbna fide, 



private, apd . not appeifteinmg to . .sStafe^. t his 

peaceable eubmission, not, be interfeted, .withv ^ ^ThJW 
tbL^ offer repeated to tbe Rajab tpid ivfterwards reduced , to, 
and confirmed in, writing. He accepted it> peaceably 
submitted, surrendered all hia property, pubUc and private, 
into the hands of the Resident, left for Benares with,* only 
the jewels his two wives diappcned to wear at the time, 
regulating his suite, however,- according to the large means 
he had tliua secured. 

Pertaub Shean was not a penniless Prince when the 
Company thus found and used him for its own purposes. 
Though holding them captives, the Peishwa had always 
respected tlic private landed estates of the House of Sevajee, 
and these he possessed when raised to the Raj, Poliowing 
Mr. Elphinstohc’a good advice, he separated as a ruling 
Prince his public from his private treasury, and throughout 
his reign kept each quite distinct, and managed them by 
different officers. As in public, so in private affairs, he was 
pmdeut and economical; like our own most gracious Sove- 
reign, he invested his personal savings principally in the 
purchase . of land, bought his Osbornes and his Balmorals, 
and in the course of twenty years had added largely to 
his .territorial property; he liad also considerable wealth in 
jewels and other personalty, as well as a large sum in i^eady 
money, the value of the whole not being less than £.300,000. 

Relying on the promise that all this property would not 
be interfered with, he allow^ed not fewer than 1,200 attached 
friends and dependents to follow^ him into exile and conftne- 
ment at Benares. But from the hour he left Sattoi’ah to the 
day of his death, .not one rupee w, as the Rajt\h permitted to 
receive fr^m this guaranteed source. Every tjiihg he left 
behind — ^jagliires, villages, houses, farms, gardens, jewels, 
money, clothes, all — were confiscated. In vain he demanded 
their restoration ; in vain he quoted and appealed to tlie pro- 
mise made to him, — in vain he prayed for justice,; His com- 
plaints were unheeded; his supplications were* turned aside. 
Baji Ro>y^ the,Raj^^s usurping ^niuister, was. surrounded in 
his, ^by tiie riches Lord Hastings h,ad permitted t him 
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Princb/’tra^ his'cdfiMenifetit thi^ bf liia 

property. '' Wfeallh Blibwered on 'the hsiitjjer, Svlib'hkd 
resisted to' the uttermost. Poverty was the d6blh*of 'the 
legitimate heir, who hkd suhmiVted in peace. '' ' ' ' 

At Benares the 'deposed Eajah had, of couriSe, an allour- 
aiicc, but so small th amount, that* it proved wholly insuffi- 
cient for 'the reasonable maintenance of his family. In ’ 
consequence, the Prince was obliged to submit to great 
personal discomfort and deep hinniliation ; he continued 
throughout the remnant of his days to be hampered and 
(Mubarrassed by debts and liabilities; and at last he died 
(lce])ly involved, leaving [^his wives, fils adopted son, and dvo 
Iiuadrcd followers in the greatest poverty. So that by his 
(h'position and the subsequent annexation of Sattarah litj|,tlie 
Company's Government gained a territory, yieldilig a i^*ge 
public revenue {less, however, than the cost of its adminis- 
tration) ; but ill violation of the most solemn promises, the 
(bmpany confiscated £300,000 of this unhappy manb private 
foi'tuiie. And when lately appealed to by nine Proprietors of 
India Stock, on behalf of the creditors and the family of 
i\'T‘taub SI lean, all the answer those gentlemen — Mr. Ilnmc 
at (heir head — got from ' the Directors was, that the Court 
oC Directors cannot consent to re-open a question long since 
(Iccidccl.^^ And for this wrong, alsp, there is no remedy. 


HOW THE GOMHANY’S GOVERNMENT 
TREATS NATIVE MERCHANTS." 


When Mahomedan intolerance drove the last remnant of 
the old Fire W^0rshipper8,'or Parsecs, from Pei*sia,thcy found 
a home in Gusserat, whdi^c they soon became eminent in' 
^agricultural add commercial purauits. Whilst Surat re- 
^iuiiucd, under native Ailc/ a great and 'flourishing city/ 



containing fliome 400,000 
aliiotigst its liiferfchanttf' anft 

depopulation, under British dominidii,^" they enriched^- hy 
transferring their enterprise ^nd their capital' tO, Bi^mbay ; 
and there Parsee mercantile houses have continued to possess 
the greater part of the holne, l^nd no ‘small shard Of tho 
foreign trade. ■ 

Prominent amongst them was the family of Merjee j it 
consisted of two brothers, Pestonjee Merjee.and Viccajee 
Merjee, trading under the designation of Pestonjee Viccajee 
From small beginnings this firm rose to great imjiortance ; 
until the partners not only possessed the confidence, but were 
also employed by the Bombay Government. As fur back as 
1817, they were entrusted by Mr^ Mountstuart Elphinstoue 
with the fiscal management of a great part of the Northern 
Konkan, then just conquered from the Peishwa. During our 
war with that Prince, they advanced large sums for the pay- 
ment of our troops, and in this connexion won praises from 
all the British authoiities. Throughout a great portion of 
our new acquisitions they constructed at their own expense 
bungalows for travellers; in Candcish they cleared a gVeat 
jungle ; in most of the new British towns they established 
banking establishments ; but especially they devoted their 
attention to promote and increase the growth, cultivation and 
trade in cotton. In this enterprise, they oi)enod up roads in 
that portion of Berar which belongs to the Nizam, supplied 
the peasantry with capital, furnished them with means of ear- 
riage, erected screws and presses ; and with such effect, tliat 
bet.veen the years 1825 and 1836, they increased the produc- 
tion of Berar cotton from 120,000 lbs., worth £2,500^ to 
48,000,000 lbs. of the value of £600;000. The firm of Pes- 
tonjee Viccajee was, therefore, it will' be seen, no ordinary 
commercial establishment j ;ict had achieved great public 
results, and deserved wOlT of the Cotnpany^s Government, 
whose subjects were’.' \ ^ ^ 

In prosecution. of , their cotton trttde, Pcstonj^ Merjee went 
in 1836 to Hyderab&, t^e capital of the D^ceah,.cteyin^ 
Vith him letters of lycommendation from the- Boi^bay Go- 



vemjos^ to;, the th^ro, ii^ 

the ^rtj«}i tqfW^^#hiclv iiurrcMliuda. tlxe Ee^d€^cy,.he estab^ 
lished bbn^elf. * eftKgagediu promoting the. cultivation 

of the Berar district^, the Kizam’s Government? ayailed itself 
of his abilities. It forced on the house the management of 
tlie revenue ates of nearly the whole valley of Berar.,* and 
under their just and protecting influence, waste lands were 
brought under culture, the growth of cotton was still further 
(extended, the revenues were regularly paid, and the condition 
of the country greatly improved. As was to be expected, the 
Native Government got gradually into the debt of Pestonjee 
Viccajee; still down to 1838, the account was not (in com- 
parison with future advances) largely overdrawn ; the balance 
against the Nizam being only £56,000. 

In that year the Afl*ghan war — the origin of so many ills 
and woes— was declared j and its enormous dcmaifts on the 
Indian Treasuries pressed heavily on the pecuniary means of 
the Company. Under the Treaty of 1802, (concluded after 
the destruction of Tippoo Sultan) tlie Nizam was obliged to 
keep up a contingent of 9,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry for 
' the use of the British Government. This force is,* suhstan- 
lially, part of the British army, disciplined in the same 
manner, commanded by British officers, paid through the 
British Besident. Of so little use is it to the Nizam, that to 
cany on the internal administration of his country, he is 
obliged to maintain a great army of Bohillas, Arabs, Affghans, 
and Sikhs of his own. Now in 1838, that prince had not suf- 
ficient available funds to keep up tlie pay of the contingent, 
^diicli takes one-fifth of his whole revenue, without being of 
any service to him ; and the Company, with the Affglian war 
to provide for, .had, of course^ no money to spare. 

In this dilemma ;the firm of Pestonjee Yiccajee was re- 
quc'stcd, with the full knowledge and approbation of the liesi- 
dent, by the Nizam's. Government, to stand between it and 
the British authorities^ They didi they supplied funds to 
pay the Continent, and by doing so, saved the Dcccan from 
disorders, and^the Company ifrora embarmsment in Southern 

• Sae Sh* J^V, ‘Jfatim Spates Indm^ 10 emd 11. * 
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India. The advances, once tiegau,' continued. The firm 
drew bills on their correspondents where ^e^^fferantl^rig^es 
wei® iStationcd ; these bills. Were , handed i by- ther tNijum’s 
minister to tlm British officer in Command^ .and by him/ their 
proceeds wero applied in payment of the Contingents The 
amount so advanced had by June, 1843, reached the enormous 
sum of £687,000. Much of it was supplied tO' Pestonjeo 
Viccajee by friends and correspondents who coiifidfed-in them ; 
and in 1841 the firm, urged by their creditors, very properly 
requested, as English bankers under the circumstances would 
long before have done, the Nizam’s Government to give them 
a tangible security for these .and future advances. The request 
was complied with : a mortgage of part of the Bcrai rc\eiuujs 
was made to them ; it was delivered to the British Ecsident ; 
he placed it on the records of the Residency, and gave Pcs- 
tonjee 'V%oajee an authenticated copy ; for, (to use his owu 
■words), “ the satisfaction of their creditors.” Tlic Resident 
was consequently a i)arty to this mortgage ; he I’ctaincd the 
deed, avouched its sufficiency, and in effect, if not iu form, 
guaranteed the transaction. 

In 1845, though the debt had. by their excellent manage- • 
raent of the mortgaged districts, been then reduced to sonic 
£.300,000, Pestonjee Viccajee became desirous of draiving the 
account to a close, and resolved to make no further advances. 
'Tliis detemination gave great umb-age to the Nizam’s goveni- 
mciit, which was thus thrown on its owu resources to provide 
directly and regularly, for the Contingent’s pay. Neverthe- 
less, applied to by the Nizam for a personal loan, they accom- 
modated him. Scarcely, however, had they done so, when the 
])osscasion of the mortgaged districts was demanded lioiu 
them; and, that being refused, their. agents and people were 
expelled by force, sixteen of them being killed and fifteen 
more wounded. 

Against this injustice Pestonjee Viccajee appealed to the 
Resident. General Fraser forwarded- the appeal to the Su- 
preme Govdenment; hut, though the Compaliy had in reality 
been the recipient of- the sums advanced;., and. thoiigh its 
v^presentative had officially registened and.recpghjsied the 



m<^tg»ge; tii6 assigning any 

refused , to iaterfore; ; The* consequence was, that in 
1848, this great House was obliged to stop payment, receiving, 
however, the' utmost sympathy and consideration from its 
creditors.- KrOm that time Pestonjee Viecajee continued' to 
prosecute their claims both at Hyderabad and at Calcutta ; 
with no success, however. ’The Nizam’s Government woidd 
not pay, the settled and admitted balance of £260,000 ; and 
the Supreme Government, which had received the money 
and which was the only powder to enforce justice, would not 
condescend to listen to their subjects’ entreaties and recla- 
mations. 

Ill March 1851, the agents of the House sought in 
Ihigland the justice denied them in India. They waited 
Oil Mr. Hcrrics, then President of the Board of Ccftitrol, and 
on tlic Chairman, the Dcputy-Cliairman, and others of tlie 
.Mast India Directors. At these interviews their claim was 
fully recognized, the utmost sympathy was expressed for tlieir 
painful situation, and the impression produced was that their 
case would receive support. At last came the official reply 
to tlicir Memprial ; it simply stated that the instructions of 
the Court would he communicated through the Governor of 
India.” The agents again privately appealed to the Home 
authoiities ; were assured that letters would be written lioth 
1)y the President of the India Board and the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors to the Governor-General of India, in their 
favour, and that with the result they w'ould have reason to be 
satisfied. 

Thus inspired with hope, they hastened to Calcutta, there 
to receive this favourable answer. Instead of it> the Coui’t ef 
Directors had inatnicted the Governor-General, not to inter- 
fere for the realization of any such claims !” By these instruc- 
tions, Lord Dalhousie was of course hound. He, however, 
was equally full of verbal professions ; he received the agents, 
voluntarily statM that’ he had no prejudice agaipst them, and 
assured them that if he were to receive instructions from the 
Court of Directors, he would be ready to obey. So, agaii;*, 



H second time, agents 

have come England in search of jnstkfe* '" ^ 

In 1848, a single peretnptoiT^^^tirord from the 
dent at Hyderabad would have saved. PestonjeeViccajoe .from 
this ruin. That word was not uttered: they isv^O allowed 
to be wrongfully ousted •from the mortgages of which they 
were in lawful possession. For six years they appealed' iu 
vain for assistance and help in the recovery of their ac- 
knowledged claim from the Supreme Government. Then they 
extend their pursuit of justice to England. Here they are 
encouraged' to expect it on a return to Calcutta. And there 
they find, instead of the promised support, the stereotyped 
refusal to enforce what is right, and remedy what is wrong. 

Motives for the refusal to act, in 1845, it is needless to im- 
pute. But this is clear, that so long as Pestonjee Viccajee 
would supply funds to pay the Contingent, they were kept in 
possession of the districts : immediately they ceased their ad- 
vances, they were allowed to be ejected. And this is how the 
Company's Government treats native merchants. The House 
of Pestonjee Viccajec was rich, almost beyond the bounds 
of human avarice — its aged partners are now about to ho 
turned out penniless on the streets of Bombay, Who is to 
blame ? Can any one doubt that it is the Company's Govern- 
ment ? Yet for the recovery of this debt, for the satisfaction 
of this wrong, the law has provided no remedy. 


HOW THE COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT 
BEHAVES TO OLD ALLIES. 


. nearly opposite Baicul and iiot far from Tellicherry, 

is, dr rather was, a little Principality, perched W the range of 
mountains that look down upon Malabar and the western 
coast of India. Towards the close of the 18th cetitury, it be- 
came a country of very considerable political importance ; for it 



alone^^ independenco^ 
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pass coBnectjiug tbe Coast Provinces with Mysore, runs through 
the Coorg, Hills; and so , long as this pass was in' tho posses- 
sion of an adverse Prince and a^bvave independent people^ 
i\ry sore might become assailable from the East India Com- 
^winy^s Western Capitab Bombay. Hence Hyder and his still 
more implacable son, bent every effort to conquer Coorg •, at 
times they werU nearly successful ; once they had captured and 
imprisoned the ilajah ; but fortune more or less protected him, 
until Tippoo brought down on himself the just anger and the 
i I resistible arras of Lord Cornwallis. 

Of the Rajahs of Coorg, before they had thus acquired the 
enmity and persecution of Hyder Ally and Tippoo little is 
Idiown, except that they had, for centuries, ruled over a brave 
mountainous people, whose attachment and fidelity to their' 
sovereigns became conspicuous when those successful Mahome- 
(laii usurpers of Mysore attacked their little State. It was how- 
cver against desperate odds that the Rajah of Coorg resisted 
assaults, in wliich religious fanaticism against a Hindoo Prince, 
joined with a strong desire to possess a country.so important to 
tlio safety and defence of Mysore, redoubled the animosity 
against Cooi’g independence; and severe were the sufferings both 
of the Rajah and his people in their gallant and determined 
resistance. Their sovereign's cruel imprisonment at Sering- 
ajiatam did not abate the ardour of his subjects; tlie 
mountaineers held out firmly and heroically, even when the 
liajah was in their oppressor's hands ; and the commencement 
of Lord Cornwallis^ war against Tippoo found the Rajah 
still in possession of the greater part of his own coxmtry. He 
at once risked all the dangers of Tippoo’s success, and boldly 
volunteered co-operation with the British. It was then — 
2()th October, 17S0— 'Our first Treaty .with Coorg was 
signed ; and in tt both parties /'jointly call God, the Sun, the 
Moon, and, the.W<^ld^^ "to witness that pledge of their 
perpetual friendship.^^ The Rajah entered heartily into the 
^var ; not Only did ho alldw the;Bombuy army to pass through 



liis dorainioiiaf ’1^^' 

plied it with gtfdti aiid^ cattki tttf 

peiiJ^ation. He joined' Lord Cornwallis before Seiihgapatahi, 
shared in all the dangers of the campai^; Wias forctnelt in 
every fight, and almost worshipped the British i^oldiers' for 
their indomitable courhge in tliOsc desperate encounters. Tlic 
preliminary articles of peace were nearly concluded *\thcn 
Tippoo’s desire to reck his vengeance on the Eajah risked 
everything ; Lord Coniwallis insisted on Tippoa recog- 
nising the complete independence of Coorg, for he was 
resolved to protect so faithful and useful an Ally. Irritated 
almost to madness by being thus disappointed of ven- 
geance, Tip })00 refused ; and it was only when- Lord 
Cornwallis had again pointed his guns against Seringa- 
patara, that his obstinacy gave way. Grateful for these 
services, Lord Cornwallis undertook never to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Coorg, and commuted a large 
money payment, insisted on by the Bombay authorities, for an 
elephant which the Rajah was yearly to present to the I’last 
India Company. 

Equally faithful to the English alliance, and equally useful 
in the campaign, was the Rajah of Coorg in our second and 
final war with I'ippoo; and it is not too ranch to say that 
without his energetic co-operation, the Bombay army could 
not have reached Seringapatam in 1799. ^^The Rajah of 
Coorg,^’ wrote Lord Wellesley, in 1799, "has seconded iny 
views and the exertions of the Company's servants oif this 
occa siori, with a degree of spirit, energy, and fidelity, which 
confirm the high character he had justly-obtained in tlie late 
war.” He and his brother anti Vicccssor were in fact our 
firm and steadfast friends— when their friendship was of 
value ; and with thejr throne the son of the latter Priuec 
'inherited their feelings and policy. 

In so remote and difficult a country aa Coorg this youthful 
Rajah had hut littlfe intercourk with Europeans; his life 
passed principally in its field and hill 'sports j and over .subjects 
hold [irid hardy he ruled with ’ all the fire aiid ‘^irit of a 
mountain chief. Of what went on internally Hie British Au- 



littk.; but /a, su^ession of disputes 
occurred betweep, the Kajah and the.Resideat of Mysore, in 
which the Prince spoke and wrote with a courage and fearless- 
ness to which Residents in India are but little accustomed, 
I he origin of these disputes was the marriage of one of the 
Rajah s sisters with a. man of an inferior position. On the 
death of this man’s first wife, to save the family from the sup- 
posed humiliation of his contracting an inferior marriage, a 
second sister was given him, and he was handsomely supported 
at the RajaVs e«pence. Dissatisfied, however, with his want 
of power, he committed a most barbarous murder, fled 
towards Mysore ; and on the frontiers cut down two of the 
Coorg people wlio attempted to prevent his escape. In My- 
sore, unfortunately, he was received and protected by the Bri- 
tish authorities, and into their ears lie instilled the vilest 
calumnies against the Rajah, That Prince demanded the 
extradition of the mtirdercr ; the demtuid, being refused, was 
repeated more vehemently. Discussion with the Madras Go- 
vernment followed ; it proposed to send a Commissioner to 
Coorg to arrange the dispute ; but the Commissioner appointed 
never reached its capital, Macara. One of liis native suite, 
however, did ; and was instantly arrested by the Rajah, who 
refused to surrender him tmless his brother-in-law was first 
given up. To this request the British Government would not 
listen, and from it the Rajah would not recede. So in the 
heginning of 1834 a Proclamation was issued deposing the 
Rajah, and an army . advanced into Coorg to carry out the 
Proclamation. This was done, though not without some little 
difficulty; in April 1834 the Rajah surrendered; all his 
ti’casures were seized, Coorg was annexed, and after ‘some little 
delay he and his family were sent state prisoners to Benares. 

At Benares the Rajah was at first placed upon a most in- 
adequate allowance, but, on the representation of Colonel 
Carpenter, the British officer in charge of him, it was in- 
creased to £6,^00 a-year.; the Government of India having, 
of course, by bis deposition, gained the wlxole revenues of 
Coorg. At Benares the R^ah supported his exile with 
dignity and firMmfess ; for fourteen years he and his family 
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were in 'charge GdonelCariJettter.^^ftnifl^to^^^ 
intercourie has ten Ihns authoritatively record^v by tha|[jd^ 
tinguished officer : , v 

“ Minute recorded by Lieut,' Colonel Carpenter^ Agent to the 
Governor- General of India^ Benares^ 1st January ^ 1848. 

<*The period for rr.y departure from Benares and return, to Europe 
having arrived, I cannot part with his Highness the Rajah of Ooorg, 
without giving him a testimonial of the sentiments with which he 
has inspired me. 

" Since the Rajah quitted his palace at Coorg, in A^pril, 1834, he 
has been under my charge, and I have infinite satisfaction in record- 
ing the quiet, peaceable, and exemplary behaviour of His Highness 
during the long period of nearly fourteen years that I have been a 
constant observep of his conduct, and which has been several times 
I favourably noticed in my various reports to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

I am av^'are that subsequent to the Rajah’s deposal numerous 
charges of cruelty niul oppression, whilst he reigned in Coorg, have 
been brought against liim ; but I am' bound in justice to declare, 
that during the whole time he has been under my cave, no evidence 
of a cruel disposition has ever been exhibited; on the contrary, his 
manners and habits are mild and gentle in the extremey and he has 
invariably won the regard and esteem of all parties with whom he 
came in contact since he quitted Coorg. Unfortunately, previous to 
that event, he had never seen more than half a dozen European offi- 
cers in his life. The Rajah is a perfect specimen of an innate gen- 
tleman, though naturally reserved and shy, so that it becomes 
necessary to know him well to appreciate his many good and amiable 
qualities : he is particularly susceptible of attention and kindness. 

In conclusion, I earnestly recommend him and his family to 
consideration, and heartily and sincerely bid him farewell, with my 
best and warmest wishes that comfort and happiness may attend 
them in every situation, and under all circumstances. The Rajah’s 
numerous children are especial objects of care and anxiety to him, 
owing to the extr^e difficulty of providing for their future welfare, 
more particularly the little girl he is in the habit ^f dressing h» the 
European style.* Any kindness to her is peculiarly gratifying to the 
Eajab, and he is'very desirous that she shall be educated and brought 
up as if she wiis nn Eulopeaa: wbatetfjer air^^ng^pis*,|ie , may wish 




to I trust, wceirC „ 

the is^taoci* yd» attp^tort of my succaiaor, •fia far «s it may be, . 
his power to grant it/’ 

In time the Bajah himself not only professed Chris- 
tianity, but resolved to bring up his favourite daughter 
—the child thus referred to by Colonel Carpenter — in the 
faith and nurture of England. With this view, as also 
to prosecute claims about to be explained, he solicited and 
obtained permission from the Supreme Government of India 
to visit this country for twelve months ; and, accompanied by 
the young lady, and a pix)per suite, he arrived in London in 
the beginning of 1852. On his arrival here, he unexpectedly 
found his chief design encouraged and promoted in the highest 
(juarters. The Queen graciously condescended to become 
sponsor for the child ; assigned her guardianship and educa- 
tion to a lady of rank and eminent fitness ; and in due course 
of time the little girl was separated from the Bajah, for the 
purpose — to use his own language — of being “ brought up 
with English habits and notions.” Tlius parted from his little 
favourite, the Bajah’s attachment for her seems to have in- 
creased, and in dread of the approaching permanent separation, 
lie requested an extension of his leave of absence from Be- 
nares. This request the Court stiffly and curtly refused.* 
The Bajah renewed his application with still greater warmth ; 
fi] ’it, on the ground of his unwillingness to leave his child, 
about whose position he' laboured under some degree of un- 
certainty, and also for the purpose of arranging, if possible, 
bis private affairs. 

“ My natural feelings as a father,” he wrote to the Secretary of 
the East India Company, on the 17th January, 18:.3, "towards my 
daughter, lately become a Christian, whom I must leave behind me 
in England, when 1 return to India, induce me to wish to prolong 
my stay for a time, a, the separation, when it takes place between 
me and my child ,{!rill be, in all human probability, a separation for 
ever. And, although I would not give way to any anxiety on the 
subject of iny daughter’s future comfort and happiness, when Her 

' Sectelitr^ Omptnyt) 



Majesty has so gradiously condescended to care for both her spiritual 
and temporal concern^ — for which I feel, and aball ever feel, most 
grateful— yet I may permit myself to ihdulge in some sorrow at the 
near jjrospect of taking leave of her. 

“ My visit to England was determined upon in order to bring my 
daughter to be baptized, educated in the Christian faith, and brought 
up with English habits and English notions ; and was projected by 
me solely with the view of gratifying this, the earnest desire of my 
heart, without having any reason to hope for any distinguished 
patronage for myself or child. The spontaneous act of condescen- 
sion on the part of Her Most Gracious Majesty was necessarily 
unlooked for by nje, and was of a character to call forth, as it did, 
both my surprise and my gratitude. I do, therefore, earnestly desire 
to remain some time longer in the same country where' my child is, 
and where I can still see her/' 

In this tender appeal to their sympathies, tlie Court 
however, could* see no sufficient ground for any extension 
of leave of absence,^' and insisted that the alllictcd father 
should ho longer delay to procure a passage to India/' 
Becoming, however, more and more dissatisfied with tlic 
conduct of those in wdioso charge his daughter was placed, 
the Eajah did not obey this order to return to Benares, and 
the consequence is, that the Coru’t of Directors have, at last, 
resolved to stop payment of his allowance — or, in other words, 
to starve both him here and his family at Benares, into 
compliance. 

But for the Rajah's Avish to remain longer in England, there 
is another and a more serious reason. The allowance he iioav 
recci /CvS from the Government of India may, ^»ce, he stopped 
or diminished, whenever it pleases the ^(©over nor- General 
or tlic Court of Directors. Now, before^ her Majesty would 
assume the responsibility of the young Princess’ education, 
it became, and yery properly, necessary to provide a fund to 
defray its cost, and for the young lady's subsequent main- 
tenance in England, The Raj^ih thereupon^ bound liimsclf 
by deed with trustees— Lord Hardinge and Sir J. W. Hogg 
—to pay £if)0 a ye^r on her account. Before, leaving her, 
he is, howeyer, desirous of securing this- annnity to his child 



for her of time a« 

lie may Hve, or my possess liis present^ a^owa^ce from the 
Government of India. He therefore, seeks to remain until 
he can give the Queen this additional guarantee for his 
daughter’s independent support. But this he can only do by 
a settlement of his own pecuniary affairs ; and these require 
some explanation to comprehend the full gravity of the con- 
duct of the Court of Directors. 

The uncle and father of the Prince now in London, were 
both prudent and economical Sovereigns ; and so well did 
they rule their mountainous principality, that they were able 
to invest not less, we believe, than nearly ten lacs of rupees 
(or about ^’100,000) in the Company’s Funds, all of which 
tlic llajah inherited ; receiving, through his Commercial 
Agciits at jMadras, tlie dividends thereon, regularly to the 
jicriod when the disputes already referred to commencc^d. 

The pecuniary claims of the Rajah are two— one derived 
from his father, the other from his nncle, the prior Rajah. 
Ills father. Rajah Ling Rajundur Wadeer, invested a large 
sum of money in the Madras 5 per cent loan, and on that 
Pi'iuce’s death, the present Rajah inherited it, and received 
the dividends down to 1831, when it was converted into the 
(Company’s 4 per cent paper in his own name. His uncle had 
also invested a much larger sum in his only child, a daugh- 
ter’s name; but, on it, the dividends were paid first to 
liis brother Rajah Ling, and then to his nephew the ex- 
Rajali, who, by his cousin’s death unmarried, became her heir 
also. The dividends on both these sums continued to be paid 
to the ex-Rajah until the commencement of the disputes with 
the British authorities. Then their payment wag suspended ; 
and, after the unhappy Prince’s deposition, it was absolutely 
refused. A prisoner and exile at Benares, dependent on the 
bounty of the Indian Government, the ex-Rajah was not, 
of course, in a position favourable to the prosecution of his 
claims; he mad^, however, several representations on the 
subject, but though he stands in their own books as a public 
creditor, to the extent of upwards of JC90,CX)0, he was informed 
Ibe Indian Government did not recognise their liability to pay 



their debts in his case; and from X§32 to 1855, this portion 
of their public debt has, in point of fact, been repudiated. 
Before leaving Benares the Eajah, however, informed the 
Governor-General that he would talie active measures to 
bring the subject before the Home authorities; but here, they 
refuse to listen to his ca^, and refer him back to India, where 
they will not recognise’^ it. 

The Rajah has a large family and being, as Colonel Carpen- 
ter states, a man of strong paternal affection, he desires to 
leave them a Competence. For means to do so he has naturally 
turned to his private property vested in the territorial 
debt of India. .There he stands as a public creditor; but 
from a period commencing two years’ previous to his 
deposition, and while he was a reigning Prince and their 
Ally, down to this hour, the Indian Government have 
repudiated payment of the dividends thereon; and though 
for nineteen years he has addressed reclamation after 
reclamation against this injustice, his petitions, he says, 
have only been passed over in silence He now asks the Court 
of Directors to restore this property to him, that he may make 
a permanent settlement on the Queen’s protegee^ and provide 
for his other children at Benares. And the Court refer him 
to that Local Government by which, for these nineteen years, 
his letters have remained unanswered ! 

Upon such conduct, the worst that can be said is, that it 
wants the boldness, the straightforwardness, and the formal 
honesty of Louis Napoleon in confiscating the Orleans pro. 
perty. The Indian Government deprive the unhappy Prince 
of the dividends on private savings invested in the Company’s 
funds, and refuse him all explanation of this act of arbitrary 
power; and when he appeals to the Home Government, they will 
not listen to his complaint, because it is not transmitted 
through a Local Government that will not correspond \vith 
him on the subject I And for a Wrong like this, there is w 
Indian System — in that " most abac^.ute despotism,” 
which, according to Lord John Russell, ^Ms qualified 
tempered by the genius of Representative GovernmehP^—ii^ 
Remedy. 



Note to Tract No. iVr 

“THE NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA.** 

» 

In confirmation of the statement eontained iH this Tract as to the 
resumption proceedings of the Bntisk Authorities in Sattaraht 
are now enabled to qudte the fbllowinp. 


«Feb. S, 

have been informed from Bombay that the Company’s 
Government hav^ lately appointed an ‘Enara Committee* to inquire 
into the tenure and nature of enams, [rent-free grants of land], 
jagheers, &c. Tinder this pretence the local authorities have exten- 
ded 1 heir, injustice in a measure which is not the less short of 
usurpation of the rights and enjoyments of private indiyidnals, than 
the usurpation of sovereignties. 

“ The authorities have demanded the papers and sunnuds [grants], 
from all Enamdars [;•en^/ree ^oWer«], jagheerdars, &c., upon which 
they hold and enjoy their enams [grants] and jagheers [estates] . 
The latter, however ready to produce their deeds, have been molested 
by an arbitrary search in their houses, in order to take away other 
papers, documents, ^c. appertaining to the Enam, or to whatever 
other matters there might be of private concern. To con^ ince you 
of the fact, I will herein give you the instance of the shameful 
treatment met with by Khundeyrow and Rowbah at the hands of the 
authorities. Khundeyrow and Rowbah are in the possession and 
enjoyment of their Enam village, Boregaun. There they were called 
upon by the authorities to give up all the papers, records, documents, 
they may possess and lay them before the Enam Committee. This 
was an encroachment upon the concerns of private individuals, and, 
therefore, Khundeyrow and Rowbah of right remonstrated against 
the arbitrary demand, with the exception that they were ready to 
produce the Sunnuds and other documents appertaining to the 
same, by which they hold their Enams. Notwithstanding this 
offer, the authorities forcibly entered their houses, and took away to 
Poonah all the papers, records, &c. found therein, loaded in several 
carts. The ancient practice was to demand to see the sunnuds, take 
copies thereof, and return the originals to their holders. Among the 
papers were printed books and pamphlets which Rowbah had taken 
with him from Benares, and which related to the unfortunate case of 
His Highness the Rajah. In these books, there were copies or 
translations of certain papers which were proved to have been fabri- 
cated for the unjustifiable iueulpation of his Highness. Upon this, the 
Mumlutdar [the paid local native authority], accused Khundeyrow 
and Rowbah of having kept papers in their houses relating to the 
transactions of Governinent, and even threatened to, imprison them, 
which however j^e Mumlutdar did not do. 

“ This treatment of entering forcibly the houses of Enamdars, ^nd 
searching and taking away all and every paper relating to whatever 
matters ntay hjRye) is not only suffered by and 





Howbah, but by CTcry Enamdar, in face of the integrity and 
paternal protection, avowed, of the British rule. If inquiry is to 
be made in respect to Enams only, nothing more could be wanted 
than a handful of papers including the sunnuds by which enams 
are held. If they are not produced, or if the right of holding 
the enams, is not established by the individuals, it is a matter of 
inquiry and investigation. But this arbitrary and unjustifiable treat- 
ment, as enforced by the Company’s Government at present will no 
doubt teach the people to consider what they have to expect from 
tlie British rule. 

“ This is the case with those who hold sunnuds and other docu- 
ments to prove the grant of the enams. But you must be well aware 
that there are several Zemindars, Enamdars, and Hukdars, [owners 
of dues], as well as Bara Bullottee, [the municipal village officers], 
who enjoy their rights, however trifling they may be, for 
one, two, and three hundred years, and who know very little of 
sunnuds or documents ; or perhaps they may have lost them. 
These individuals are told they will be allowed to enjoy their 
Enams or rights, provided they produce their sunnuds ; if not, 
such Enams will be seized, or permitted only for their lives. What 
would you think the condition of the people must be under this rule ? 
Instead of confiding in the British Government for protection, such 
treatment must lead the people to open their eyes, and the result is 
not known at this time. The Company's Government, instead of 
giving protection, itself becomes the usurper of individual rights 
and property.” 
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PUBLIC WOEKS. 

Tf tlie twenty years just expired had produced no other re'sults 
ill India than, to show that under the despotic rule of civilised 
conquerors, llio material improvement of that country has 
(1 ('creased and fallen far below the level which it lield under ruder 
governors, they would deserve to rank as an era of disgrace and 
shame in the annals of the nineteenth century. 

We know from history and the testimony of eye-witnesses, that 
India before our conquest was traversed in all directions by 
works of irrigation and canalization. The productions of the 
soil, fostered by tliose artificial improvements, had a continual 
inci'case, tlie surplus of which w'as enabled to find a market at 
a distance. A broad and comprehensive system of intercommu- 
nication favoured the progress of internal trade. By stimulating 
agriculture and enriching the people, it enabled them to bear 
tavation. External commerce profited by tlie opening, and 
naturally produced interchange. Under British rule, the broad 
tlioroughfares which stretched over India were permitted to 
decay. Trade diminished — «where there were roads, they were 
cllectually closed by transit duties and internal customs 
regulations. The productions of the country gradually decreased 
— works of irrigation and canalization, instead of being a 
^oimce of revenue, became a drain upon the purse of those wlio 
could no longer find a profitable market for their produce. They 
fell into disuse, and thus the territories of India—which in 
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almost the whole of their extent might be made as fertile as 
Lower Egypt — offered to the World ’ the spectacle of a country 
without roads, in most parts lying waste, giving feeble sustenauce 
to a population that daily sinks into a lower state of physical 
degradation. Were the object of the present government of 
India to cripple instead of foster the productive powers of the 
country under its charge, it could not have acted with more 
method or foresight than by neglecting to give the’ people the 
means of extended intercommunication, increased trade, and 
material improvement. 

When Turgot was appointed superintendent to the poorest 
province in the kingdom of Eranco (Limoges), he found it 
surrounded by barriers which impeded the natural interchange of 
commodities with neighbouring departments. Tlic roads within 
had fallen into disrepair ; the poor, no longer able to bear 
taxation, were ripe for revolution. Turgot opened the custom- 
houses, made the roads, and in the course of a few years the 
poorest province in Prance became the happiest and most con- 
tented, and for a moment the richest. Promoted to the highest 
power in the state, Turgot endeavoured to extend throughout t1ic 
kingdom the benefits which he had so happily imparted to a siiiglc 
province. He failed, and Prance was overturned hy the revo- 
lution. India no longer groans under the system of internal 
customs ; transit duties have at length been abolished, but there 
are no roads — no worhs of irrigation, no bridges in number or 
importance commensurate with the immensity of the territory 
which is under our sway, or the number of the people which 
inhabit it. It is high time that a change should be made ere a 
catasirophe is unavoidable. 

That India in the olden time was covered with works of public 
utility is matter of notoriety. There were numerous roads 
planted With trees along Iheir sides for many miles throughout 
the whole of Ilindostan* — the works of ancient Mahommedan 
emperors, who, if they did not sanction or encourage foreign 
commerce with the same vigour as Cluistian rulers, were fully 
alive to the advantages of internal traffic. • 

* Briggs, Cotton Rep., 1818, p. 116, 
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Their system of amelioration was also vastly broader than ours ; 
for irrigation — an important part of the process of agriculture in 
India — and the most ancient mode of increasing the fertility of 
tlie country * was so rigidly attended to, that the fees for wells 
and artificial reservoirs were always deducted from the produce of 
every village before the government claim was paid.” Throughout 
tlio whole of Central and South India especially, these works existed 
in vast numbers. “ I'rom Ganjam to Capo Comorin the most 
extraordinary rcitiains of tanka are found that it is possible 
to conceive; the native governments carrying their operations 
upon that point so far as to divert whole streams like the 
A^yjahaiir into one or more reservoirs.” t lu Candeish, where 
fertile cotton ground exists, and along the hanks of the river 
Tapteo, these works to an almost unexampled extent are traceable, 
hut have nearly disappeared or fallen into disuse. J The Delta 
of the Godavery is covered with such ruins, and generally 
throughout Madras one-fifth alone of the ancient fertilising works 
arc now in iise,§ tliougli that province is dependent more than 
any other on the benefits of irrigation, which, where they are 
extended, liavc never failed to produce increased revenue. Indeed, 
the richness and productiveness of land from the slightest measure 
of improvement is evident to the commonest understanding, 
is or can we give a stronger instance than that which is exhibited 
ill llie countries on both banks of the Tomboodra, where the 
richness and fertility whiclv they present,* being solely the effect 
of the noble works constructed by the ancient Hindoo princes, 
may, when contrasted with the unprotected borders of the same 
liver where such works are not in action, he adduced as a practical 
ihustration of What is to be expected from the embankment of 
streams and other works of irrigation. || 

Unable to preserve, the East India Company has failed as 
signally in creating or producing fresh improvementst The roads, 
avenues, and caravanserais, now scarcely traceable; the tanks 
and reservoirs, left to perish, have been most imperfectly, or in 

^ Brown, Kv. Cotton Rop., 1848, p. 270. t Brown, Ibid, p. 270. 

^ Giberne, p. 209. § Madras Petition to Parllalnelit. 

11 Memorial of Bombay merchants, 1850. 
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nowise replaced by newer works ; and everywhere the presence of 
a min tells the tale of ancient splendour and modem weakness. 

That these are not the vain assertions of captious opposition is 
proved by the admission of all the friends of those who now 
endeavour to perpetuate abuses. Does not Mr. Mangles, their 
strenuous supporter, admit “ that the sums expended in physical 
improvements are disproportionately small ; that they should bo 
made much larger, and that the application of such increased 
amount to the improvement of communications and means of 
irrigation, whether annually out of revenue or by special loans, 
would probably become the most profitable of the Company’s 
investments.” * Does not ho accuse the East India House 
of supineness, and convict it of neglect, when 'lie “is 
quite ready to admit that the government of India has not 
done what he thinks might and ought to have been done in public 
works.” 

Is Mr. Marriott friendly to thorn when he says, “ The duty of the 
govenimeut is to attend to making roads and irrigating land. 
They are practically both sovereign and landholders, and ought 
to expend a portion of the rent and a portion of the taxes.” f 
We might multiply examples of partisans of the Indian govern- 
ment shrinking from palliation of a system which tends to 
India’s ruin ; but need we further go than quote the author of a 
recent pamphlet, who.se pride impels him to confess that “ money 
has been spent on wars*, and not on works.” { 

In truth, it is of great advantage to get at these admissions, 
for were we forced to trust for information as to what the 
Company expends upon tlie various branches of establishment 
to the accounts which they deign to publish, we should seek 
in vain to give complete or lucid information. 

The accounts of the East India Company are a sort of labyrinth 
from which it is not easy to find an exit. So disordered amongst 
others is the department to which has been entrusted the 
labours of making roads, canals, and works of irrigation, that it 
remains impossible to ascertain, after the most careful investi* 

* Cottou Rep., 1818, p. 402. f Ihhl, p. ^24. 

t Prinsep, Imlia Question, pp. 74—5. 
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gation tliaii can be made, how miioh has actually been spent upon 
them siiwe the renewal of their charter in 1834; nor are the 
sources elsewhere laid open for public information more trust- 
worthy or complete. The maps of India which have recently 
been published, however much ifhey may impose by their 
ji[)pearanco upon observant eyes, are entirely unsafe to show the 
number and direction of those public ways by which, since 1834, 
the carriage transport of agricultural produce and of merchandise 
have, or ought to have, been rendered practicable; for most of 
Ihem either do not exist at all, or are only serviceable under 
certain happy conditions of season and of weather. 

But however confused and faulty the accounts and maps of the 
Bast India Company, wo shall not fail to draw even from their 
discrepant and overcharged details the most powerful conclusions 
as to the siipinoness of the government, and expose the reckless 
and culpable mode in which tliey have conducted their affairs. 

And first, let us endeavour to extract what has really been the 
outlay throughout the whole of India, upon public works ; for the 
confusion in which these all-important facts are involved, has 
been made the means, and taken advantage of, in the Court of 
J’roprictors within the walls of Parliament, and in two recent 
publications emanating from the India House, to magnify the 
total sum expended into one so large as will (so it is asserted) 
rcnioYO, the stain of half a century’s neglect of those mighty 
means, the speedy use of which alone can give a reasonable hope 
of the improvement of millions of our Asiatic subjects, on whose 
behalf a degree of interest has, at the eleventh liour, been 
awakened in this country never, it is hoped, again to slumber. 

This attempt to overcharge tlie pictiu’e of Indian wealth and 
liappiness will be found tpo flimsy to avei’t the public eye from the 
evils which lie beneath, and which, as early as 1830, elicited from 
8ir Eobert Peel words which are still too true not to command 
altontion: — 

On the commercial part of the question, I refrain from 
giving an opijiion, whilst, on that which I admit to be the most 
important of all— the welfare of the people of India— I cannot too 
strongly urge the propriety of endeavouring, whilst keeping them 
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under British rule, to atone to them for the suffering they endured, 
and the wrongs to which they were subjected, in being reduced to 
that rule ; and so afford them such advantages, and confer on them 
such benefits, as may in some degree console them for the loss of 
their independence.” * * 

Here then are the figures from which we have to draw con- 
clusions as to the present and past expenditure on public works in 
India. They are taken from three sources; firstly, the state- 
ments annually prepared at the India House, and printed by order 
of the House of Commons. Secondly, the statistical papers 
printed in 1853, for the Court of Directors ; and thirdly, the Blue 
Book on public works in India, published in August, 1861, by 
order of the House of Commons : — 

£ $. d. 

It appears, from the first of those statementa, that the 
outlay ou public works, exclusive of repairs, was, for 
tho fourteen years ending 1850 — 51, 27V;11,516 
rupees, averaging per annum 197,936 0 0 

From the second statement, i' that tho expense incurred 
during the same fourteen years, for roads, bridges, 
embankments, canals, works of irrigation, tanks or 
wells, exclusive of Huperintendonce, 380,24,681 rupees, 
averaging per annum . , - 271,604 0 0 

From the third, J that tho whole outlay during ton years 
for works of all kinds in the civil department, but not 
correspondiug ones, was 346,09,297 rupees, averaging 
, per annum 840,092 0 0 

Such glaring' discrepancies in accounts, of which the whole were 

published by authority, suggest that a remedy should be found in 
future, by legislative ouactmeiit. Meaiiwliile, tbo very grave 
question naturally arises, uuder wbat head, in the annual amounts 
laid before Parliament, arc debited these enormous differences, 
varying from 73,608?. to 148,000?. per annum on a gross calculation, 
thus vitiating not only these but a large portion of the remain- 
ing charges in those parliamentary Btatements. If mystification 
was the object, no more successful means could possibly be devised 
for its accomplishment. One great fact, however, remains without 


Speech of Sir R. Peel, Feb. 9, 1830. 


t P. 89. 


I' P. 208. 
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dispute, vhei;i we contemplate these figures. It is t^t ii^olusive 
of repairs and supervision .thp Indian treasury has actually 
expended on public works throughout the whole of its gigantic 
Icrritories no greater sum than 84.6,092/. per annum up to 1848. 

If now we seek to find what has been spent on supervision, we 
may obtain a slight idea of the actual disbursement on public works 
of every kind. But here the cleverness of the East India Com- 
pany in publishing accounts might slightly baffle us, if we had not 
other means of approximating to what we seek ; for in no single 
instance can we find it specified ; — 

Eirst. What has been tbe expense incurred in superintendence. 

Secondly. ’What on repairs. 

Thirdly. What in sums, which are lost completely to tho public, 
i’roiii the defects of the present system, involving, as wo shall show, 
ilie utter iucompctcncy of those to whom Jiave been confided many 
costly and scientific works. 

That the outlay under the first of these heads has been enor- 
mously great may he inferred from the review of its amount in tho 
ITcsidcncics of Bombay and Bengal^ respecting which we are 
happy in discovering tliat the Company’s own servants have 
recorded their opinions. In the report on public works in India,* 
abo\e referred to. Sir Ceorge Clerk, then Cbvernor of Bombay, 
i hiis records his intimate conviction of the value of tlie civil depart- 
ment of public works : — 

“ My objections to tho continuance of the Eoad and Tank De- 
partment have been formed after much observation of its defects ; 
these, among others, arc inutility and costliness. These my 
ohjectiojis, are insuperable, because founded on its enormous waste 
of public money during ten years, and on its entire disregard, 
(luring tbe whole period, of that important means of fertilising our 
territories, which was one of tho two purposes for which ostensibly 
it was instituted, and wdiich, it is quite evident, it has never been 
capable of applying.” 

Tho expense of the department for superintendence was stated 
by tlie chief engineer, in 1844, to have been, for the nine years of 
existence, 72,792/. Within the same period, the total expenditure 

* India Public Works, 1861, p. 14&. 
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. on tanks has been 4200^, a great portion of, \v'hich baa be^n lost 
by the failure of the works. The value of the , department was, 
therefore, to be sought only in, the road branch of its services ; in 
tliis the charge for superintendence had been about 50 per cent, 
on tlio work performed.” t , • 

True it is that two statements of the expenditure for ,the years 
1845 and 1846 are brought forward in the same book, to show that 
the charge for supcrintendcnco averaged only 23 per cent, for 
those years, but we have reason to know, that liad the series for 
nine years laying on tlio same shelf of the India Hoiiso been 
referred to in elucidation of tliis point, more than three times tliis 
amount would, in some instances, liave met the eye. 

Q’'hat a disproportiouaie outlay, for superintendence, has been 
incurred at Bengal, is placed beyond a doubt. Again, referring to 
* the report wo have just quoted,* we find an entry as to tho expenses 
of tho Agra and Bombay road, which is as follows : — 

AORA AND BOMBAY ROAD. 

£ s. d. 

Before sanctioued ID, 005 0 0 

Add oxpendituro to Nov., 1847, as follows : — 

Now work of Road 19,431 0 0 

Superintendence . ., 13,110 0 0 

Repairs and contingencies 4,764 0 0 

37,295 0 0 

Making for the cost of supervision, in this instance, 26 per cent. 

From the above, and only data as yet placed before the public, 
on which to calculate the cost of superintendence, it would there- 
fore seem under the most favourable review^ of the above expen- 
diture, that 33 per cent, is tho avernge amount in Bengal and 
Bombay. Taking it to be no higher in Madras than in the two 
other presidencies, wc must extract 33 per cent., or one-third, for 
supervision, from the total expended on public works, which is 
thus reduced to 230,667/. per anuiim. 

Considerable as is this item in the disbursement for public 
works, we are grieved to add that, in the review to which we shall 
now proceed, of what has been lost to the public from a defective 

* India Public Works, p. 148. 
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system, involving tlie mcompetency of tlidso to whom the execution 
of so many of these works has been confided, the conviction is 
forced upon usf that a fearful addition to it has be^ so occa- 
sioned, in support of which may be quoted, from the Blue Book 
already referred to, the premature destruction of numerous bridges, 
owing to defOetite construction. Of the extent in other parts 
of India to which the public has sufiered, from the like misappro- 
priation of the fund set apart for public works, an opinion may 
1)0 formed from the following extracts of a dispatch from the 
Court of 'Directors, under date, 1850, to the Government of India, 
the contents of which seem generally applicable to the whole of 
the teiTitories under our charge. 

‘‘The letter,” says the Court, “dated 3rd January, 1840, transmits 
a general report of the Board Department from its establishment 
to the 1st May, 1848, tod the orders passed thereon by the 
government. 

“ The whole of tho proceedings referred to in these letters 
lead to the following conclusions. 

“ The roads, in some instances, from want of previous suiwey, 
and other causes, have not been well planned with respect to the 
line, so that a road on a new line becomes desirable, and even 
]iecossary for permanent traffic. 

“ They liave been carried below tlie level of the tanks, when they 
might have been carried above it, and embankments have been 
broken and bridges carried away by inundations, which, on the 
higher line, would have been comparatively innocuous. 

‘‘ They have been constructed without due provision for their 
permanent maintenaiico, so that either the entire road has gone to 
decay, or one portion of it has become unserviceable, while another 
portion w\as in progress of construction. 

“ The reports of all the superintendents dwell much on tho 
necessity of havihg properly qualified assistants, capable of enduring 
the climate, and cohversing with the natives. The local experience 
of the ryot, if is observed, is often of great value, and is lost to 
those who cannot communicate with him in his own language. 

“ Tho want of properly qualified subordinates, and in addition 
to the want of qualification, in the frequent " illness and 
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frequent removal, and change of European assistants, is strpngly 
dwelt on by all the authorities who have recorded opinions on the 
Bubjocis previously noticed. These circumstances are placed most 
prominontly forward ns a principal cause of all the failures and dis- 
appoiutraeuts, the combined VjosUiness and inefficiency, which have 
bucu experienced in a greater or less degree in all the subjects of 
our previous examiuations. 

Bridges, cmbankmejits, auuicuts, tliough essentially connected 
with, and indeed component portions of roads, and canals of 
irrigation, are severally in themselves great branches of practical 
engineering, and in all thpso, separately considered, the inefficiency 
of subordinate agency has been experienced, to which may ho 
added ; The delay in passing estimates, whereby the sanction for 
emergent work is frequently not given till it is too late iu the 
season to execute it.” 

Siicli is the judgment passed on the public work depart- 
ments iu each of the presidencies by the authorities at home. 

Other testimony might be quoted to the wasteful expenditure 
for siqierintcndenco during the period under review, much of 
which we are justified iu ascribing not to the ivaiit of timely and 
urgent representations on the part of the local goverumeuts 
dii’ectcd to its prevention and remedy ; but to the dela^-ed and still 
imperfect training of the natives (except by fits and starts under 
an Elphinstone, a Malcolm, a Bird, but let us hope with more 
enduring fruits under ji Thomason) for filling some of the 
higher grades in this department of the public service; for it 
is undeniable that one engineer officer might, with tlie aid of a 
sufficient number of qualified native assistants, exercise efficient 
supervision over a greater raiige of territory, whilst others in 
charge of loss considerable works, wdiich mighty as in the case ot 
the judicial department, be confided to native supervision, could 
bo made available for those more important undertakings so fre- 
quently delayed or not commeiiced for the want of scientifie 
European officers to conduct tliem, 

Eor seventeen years past, according to the statistical papers laid 
before Parliament, the amount expended for works of improvc- 
nient throughout India was 2,888,332/., a sum which elsewhere has 
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been swollen to five million sterling. Of ttife a largo portion 
must bo placed to the account of obligatory repairs, as 
much an essential condition of receiving the revenue as the Eyots’ 
expenses of cultivation. Another still larger portion is expended 
oil works which are never undertaken except as a pecuniary 
speculation, certain to return an usurious interest for the money so 
expended. Such works are not to be placed in the same category 
ns those like roads and bridges which benefit the public witliout 
being of the same direct advantage to their authors ; particularly 
because such works of irrigation do not diminish, but rather 
increase the necessity for roads, while they at the same time create 
ii capital for their formation. Deducting therefore that portion 
of it applied to obligatory and unavoidable purposes, it wDl be 
found from the statistical papers already referred to, that the 
aiunml amount allotted for roads and bridges, dwindles down, 
('A'cliisivcly of siiperintcndouce, to 137,555?., ono-third of which 
Iteing required for their repairs, there remains 90,000?., equivalent 
to one-half of 1 per cent, of the neb revenue, as the measure of 
(P'aiiutous outlay per annum for construcMonof roads and bridges 
llirougliout India. Nor can we discover anything to show tliat 
(luring peace the expenditure on public works throughout India 
lias been greater than it was during war. On the contrary : It 
si'cms that during the first five jmars of the present charter (we 
(juoio the statistical papers already referred to), the expenditure 
I'-ir public works throughout India, exclusive of repairs, was on an 
a\('rage 105,798/. per annum ; which, compared with the general 
avorngc for the last seventeen years, already quoted, will show a 
fK'croaso for those years of 31,755?. per annum. This result has 
been carefully kept out of sight in the official reviews of Indian 
allairs. These being the only five consecutive years in which there 
vas no w'ar, the puhlic w^lcs may he said to liavehcen literally 
starved for the saJee of swelliny a boasted smyluSy at the very 
'iminent when money should have heon more bountifully laid out 
>ipon their vigorous prosecution. 
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BENQAL AND THE NOETH WEST. 

HAvnra thus exposed the. short comings of the East India 
Company upon the grand total of its expenditure, if we 
condescend to enter into details, we find the case against them 
gaining greater strength and consistency. The neglect and 
indifference exhibited generally become more glaring as we got 
to details ; for here at least we have been able to do for ourselves 
what the East India Company should have done for us, viz., separate 
from the grand total of expenditure on public improvement what 
lias actually been disbursed on land fide works for the amelioration 
of the people’s lot — such as canals, embankments, and roads, and 
bridges, — and what on civil and political buildings which are not 
conducive to the increased prosperity and welfare of our Indian 
population. Wc are ^ill unable, however, to distinguish wliat 
has been disbursed upon repairs and supervision severally, though 
get the total upon that double item. 


TIio grand total of expenditnro on public works in tho Bengal 
and North-west Presidency, inclusive of works, salaries, 
establishments, &c., within the civil department, is stated 
in the Report on India Public Works, to be, for ten years 
ending 1848 — 9 ........ 

Or at tho mto of £223,653 per annum. 

E’iminatjng all other items but those under the heads of roads 
and bridges, and including repairs, wo find the sum ex- 
pended upon these to bo, during the same period . 

Or at the rate of £94,485 per annum. 

Eliminatiug all tho items but those under tho heads of canals, 
embankments, and irrigation, we find tl^ sum expended 
upon those to be, diuing the same period 

Or at the rate of £51,922 per annum. 

Eliminating all other items but those under the head of 
civil and political buildings, we find the sum expended 
j - upon those during the same period . . ! . 

The remainder, being for supervision j^lone, we find to be , 

Total 


£2,236,532 


£944,650 


£619,228 


£306,206 

£874248 

£2,336,532 
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Hoads, bridges, canals, embankments, and irrigation, have thus 
cost in Bengal and the North West for ten years up to 1818-9, 
1,4G4,078L, out of a- net revenue of 130 millions, or at the rale 
of about 146,407L per anuum, fpr a population of sixty-four 
millions, which yields a net revenue ^f thirteen millions sterling 
per annum. 

But let us now proceed to examine in detail what has actually 
been done for Bengal and the North West with such a ver^ 
small sum of money, ' 

The great result of the efforts made by the Bast India 
Company up to the present time has been to produce one 
incomplete lino of communication between Calcutta and Delhi, 
and to make two abortive attempts at communication with the 
gi'eat cotton fields of AVestern India. Throughout the remaining 
])oriioii of the territory under their charge, there may be 
numerous tracks for a few miles on either side of a military 
or (ivil station, or bridges may exist here and there ; but where 
tliere are tracks even passably kept in order, there are usually no 
bridges, and v^lierc bridges do exist, tlic roads remain unmetallcd, 
and the bridge consequently imapproachable. 

Tlie works of intercommunication in Bengal and the North 
^\^est being in this state, it may be easily conceived with wdiat 
astonishment a speech made by the Chairman of the East India 
C'ompany on the subject in 1850 must have been received 
tlirouglioiit tho whole of India. It elicited at the time tho 
following observations from the “ Friend of India : ” — 

“ The previous mail brought us the report of a speech delivered 
l)y the Chairman of the East India Company relative to tho 
expenditure of Grovernment in India on public works; andwc will 
venture to affirm that no statement from the India House has 
ever been received in this country witli greater astonishment and 
incredulity. It appears that some Proprietor had ventured to 
give utterance in the Court to that opinion regarding the culpable 
indifference of the rulers of India to works of public utility, 
which is universally entertained in this country. On this, tho 
Cliairmau deemed it necessary to rebuke him for his ignorance and 
priv^imption. lie told the Proprietors that tin' roads in the 
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Bombay Presidency, more especially in the isotton districts, were 
in most excellent order. He then proceeded to assert that from 
1888 to 1846, a period of nine years, no less a sum than 
2,282,804^. had been laid out in roads, bridges, and etnbank- 
meuts. Within the same, space, 970,000/. had been assigned 
for the Ganges canal, 60,000/. for the embankment of the Goda- 
Fery, and 1,500,000/. for railways. Thus, in nine years, the 
expenditure of the East India Company on public works amounted 
to 4,862,894/., besides other sources of outlay belonging to the 
same category. This was exclusiFe of the cost of convict labour 
oil the public road^, which he believed would increase the amount 
one-fourth. 

‘'Hero wo are informed that in nine years the Government of 
India, iudcpeiident of the expenses of tho Ganges Canal, ilie 
labour of convicts on public works and the district roads, has laid 
out 228 lakhs of rupees on roads, bridges, canals, and embanlv- 
ineiits. The sum expended in this latter department was recently 
gi\ en to the public through tho report of the Embankment Com- 
mittee. It amounted in ten years to 192,21,000 rupees, leaving 
208 lakhs to be accounted for in roads, bridges, and canals. TIui 
only road at this Presidency deserving the name is the grand 
trunk road from Calcutta to Aleerut ; a magnificent undertaking, 
though its magnificence appears chiefiy by comparison with the 
wretched paths in other parts of the country which are dignified 
by the name of roads. We have made it our business carefully 
and diligently to notice every public work which has been executed 
at tho expense of the State in India during the petiod under 
review;— from their extreme rarity, indeed, they can scarcely 
escape notice— and we are sure we can appeal to every one who 
reads this letter, whether, if he were told that even one-half this 
sum had been expended in these objects between 1887 and 1816, 
he would not consider that a very unusual and unreasonable 
doiiumd has been made on hiS faith. When we are told of 
hundreds of lakhs having been expended on roads, bridges, &c., wo 
naturally inquire where are the roads ? Throughout the east of 
Bengal, they are in so utterly disgraceful a s'eate, that it is a 
misnomer to call them roads. We question whether they wili 
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stand fk compaHson 'vfith those "wiiich existed iil England at the 
revolution of 16S8. With the exception of one or two roads 
in the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, there is nothing but 
the vestiges or the tradition of roads. The high road which runs 
from Calcutta through Santipore, t« Moorshedabad, Eajiiiahal, 
aiid Monghyr through three hundred hiiles of country, even tho 
poorest and most niggardly of civilised governments would be 
ashamed to Own. The lower provinces present the aspect of an 
estate in Chancery, or in the hands of an insolvent landlord. 
And where arc the bridges, which have beeii erected during this 
period? Where can a single bridge be pointed out which has 
cost even 50,000/.? The bridge on the great trunk road at 
]\rugra, within forty miles of Calcutta, was washed awhy hy tho 
Hoods four years ago, and has not been replaced to tliis day, — 
bociinse the treasury was said to bo empty. The immense trafKc 
of this road, the great artery of this Presidency, has long been 
cjirricd over a bridge of ricketty boats, which cost less than 100/., 
and hundreds of carts are daily taxed for the use of it. And 
wlu're are the canals which have been excavated during this period 
of nine years ? 

“ As to the one-fourth additional sum, which is said to have 
been laid out in district roads, not one farthing has been drawn 
from the Imperial revenue. A small annual sum has been 
obtained from a tax on ferries, and appropriated to this object ; 
but the whole amount of expenditure last year. on tho district 
roads of thirty-two zillahs, and in a country more populous than 
Kiiglaud, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, did not exceed the paltry 
sum of 23,000/. ! Even the arrears of the old Eeriy Eund, \\liich 
was ])]edgod to local improvements when it was cstahlislictl, have 
been carried to the credit of the State, to the extent of 70,000/,, 
and every effort to recover them for the roads have hitlicrio 
proved ineffectual.” 

The great trunk road from Calcutta has been but just com- 
pleted, with the exception of thebiidges overtheSoane and Jumna, 
though li has been marked out since 1705. Eor the period diming 
^\luch these works proceeded, the estimates were continually over- 
stepped. Floods destroyed the work in numerous places, where 
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the cai'olossness or ignorance of overseers had left the causeways 
unprotected. The deficiencies in the execution w^e, in fact, so 
glaring, tliat the superintendent, Captain Willis, reporting to tlie 
Court, recapitulated the following list of causes contributing to 
the non-completion of the r 9 ad ; — 

“ The ignorance of overseers ; the increase of work from un- 
precedented floods in 18d<5 ; the delay in passing estimates ; the 
ignorance of accounts of one executive officer ; the dUatoriness of 
another ; the increase of the superintendent’s charge ; the altera- 
tion of limits, causing delay in transfer of duty ; the absconding of 
workmen from unhealthy districts ; and the illness of many Over- 
seers.” 

Hero was one of the most important works ever undertaken in 
India intrusted to incompetent men, and a general looseness of 
administration, visible from the highest place, where the estimates 
were to ho passed, to the lowest, where the workmen absconded, 
on the plea of ill health. The wonder was that under such ciremn- 
stanccs the work should ever have been completed. It appears 
from General Briggs’ evidence, f that even where the road was 
finished, sometliing had to be done to it afresh every year, yet it 
was unfit for carts to travel on, and was never used in that way 
until quite lately, on the wliolo distance between Benares and 
Calcutta. The bridges were the last thing attended to in the 
making of the communication, so that instead of methodical pi’o- 
ceeding, pieces of road were constructed hero and there between 
streams, aud were consequently of no use whatever. Nay, so great 
had been the early carelessness of the Company, that up to 1831, 
no drains were built at the sides to carry oft‘the water, so that after 
every monsoon there was a necessary expenditure of ‘lOOOZ. to keep 
in order the almost neglected portions of what ought to liave been 
a frequented road ; and this in a country where the least foresight 
would have dictated caution and prudence ; for it is w'cll known 
that the ground between Benares and Calcutta is extremely diffi- 
cult, about 120 miles of it being subject to inundations from tlie 
periodical swelling of the Hamsdur and other rivers— strSaJins ono 
day, and^i^asaablo torrents the next. The disgraceful careless- 

* ludla^ubilc Wovks, 1851, p. llC. + Cotton Rep., 1848, p. 402. 
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ness of ihese j)roc6edmgf^ wa3'^iS<!>£i^l^eil Ly ^0 ohBiS^’abs^iice Atr ‘ 
the time, Vhen no'6rid|e| ill nibAlis of pacing riv^' 

by boatSj^ or when t^e^toi'^enfs no ^6il^ei^'^lb^e^, bf removing the 
obstacles in the' shape of 'stotie8'^],a^ inibbislii which^ entirely 
any kind. In IS31,'' the only bridge on the 
road was that on the Eharamassa, made by the charity of an 
individual in jBenafes' at ' Ihe cost of 20,000/.’ 

Under such circu\hstancea it ^as 'hot extraordinary that the 
expenses vastly exceeded the estimates. Tli'b expenditure up to 
April, 1^45, M'as 384,148/. j in the three years succeeding, it w-as 
increased by 105,010/., making a total expenditure, up to 1848, of 
480,110/. The estimate made in 1846 for completing the works, 

\\ as 1,030,250/. ; thus, in tWo years, 880,00P/. were added to these 
estimates. The road Is now completed after a fashion, tlie bridges 
on the J uinna and Soane beiug not even commenced, under pretext * 
that a railway is about to be built, of which the works are proceed- 
ing at less than snail’s pace. By this means the important town 
of Delhi remains without any convenient mode of passing the 
important traflick whicli comes ‘through it from east and wCsfc, 
and tho military post of Meerut is cut off from' improved 
communication. 

Of tlio great Deccan road, which is ultimately to join Calcutta 
and the cotton districts about Oomrawutty, and extending from 
jM irzaporc to J ubbulpbre and Nagpbre, only 240 miles between 
Mlrzaporb and ifubbulpore are Completed; for tliougli'tho track is 
carried on to NTagpore, it is unfit for vehicles at all times and for 
every sort of traffic in bad w'cather. 

In 1840 it was determined to improve, or rather make tlio road 
betwocii Agra and Bombay ; the improvements to comprise the 
removal of the principal 'obstructions in the Ghaut, jungles and 
passages of river, nullahs, or mountain streams. The track passed 
tlu’ough Indore S70 miles, thence tc Akberpore, on the Nerbuclda, 

51 miles, on to Sihdwa, 43 miles, and thence to Bombay, 270 
miles, making a grand totlt bf 7^4 miles. Major Drummond was 
commissioned to survey ^he’line from Agra as far as the Nerbudda, 
and the Government, on tlie BOtli Juiie, “1840; sanctioned an 
estimate of 12,000/, for improving the nearest part of tho road 
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tetwfoi tHb Chambul river imd iuSprie, 115^ mileVa>ni betwcfen 
Indore and the Kerbudda river, 76 iniles, so as to be' practicable 
"for wheeled carriages. An inci’ease in tbd width of the txhauts, 
or passes, from ten to fourteen feet, was'ai&o authorised iii 1843, 
Notwithstanding these laudable exertions, after the expenses of 
the survey had been gone to, it^ appeared that in' 1843 no 
material portion of the road dr track had been improved,' and 
an estimate being then called for, it was discovered that upwards 
of 70,000Z. would bo required to completo one distance of 93 
miles, under the charge of the civil engineer, to bridge a portion 
of the road between Soonghnr and Dhoolia, and fo metal the 
road in Candeish. This estimate so frightened the East India 
Company, that the works were declared too costly to be under- 
taken, and a sum of 32917. only was sanctioned, for converting 
into a fair weather road tlic line between Sindwa and the 
Nerbudda, and for the maintenanco of the present line of road 
within the Eciigal Presidency. This portion from Agra to 
Akburporo on the Ncrlnidda, was projected at a proposed cost of 
12,000/., hut in November liad'cost 35,405/., 19,431/. having been 
spent on new work to replace the old ; this new work costing, in 
fact, more than the first estimate for the entire road. ' Tiie 
sanction of the Court of Directors is now asked for an annual 
expenditure of 2870/.* 

Prom Agra to Delhi there may be a road, but there are neither 
drains nor bridges on it. An estimate for spending 1488/. in 
providing both these necessaries on a distance of 102 miles, seems 
to have met with approval, but as yet not to have been carried 
out. However, this perhaps will be considered less necessary 
on account of the completion on the other side of the Jumna of 
the grand trunk road, from Allahabad to Delhi, which, as wo have 
said, has but just been finished. ' 

If, however, the indirect communication with Calcutta is likely 
to be long incomplete, should the present arrangements of the 
Company remain in force, it is still more likely to be constructed 
than the direct road between Calcutta and Bojnbay. It will 
hardly be credited, that at this moment there is no road from 

' * Public Works, India, 18M, p. 148. 
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Qalbutta ta .^Bombay practka^ tg ,carrlag^^^ ' in ,1837-38, tlio 
Bonjbay * (^yernmeiit ^ suggested ibA(^ the road tbroti^ Eaiporo 
and , polabai’eab,' Eboilt 1200 milea, direct to Calcutta M 
Ahmednujggur, ahpuid be^ improved, in order tbatibe oycrland 
comn^uiiication with. England migH be made easy to travellers, 
and rapid for the conveyance of thp inails.> Tho resident at 
Nagpore , reported that the E^ab, through whoso territory this 
road would paSs, was willing to subscribe 20Q0?. towards tho 
completion of the road. The .plans submitted were two* — first, 
for the construction of a road at all times practicable for wheel- 
carriages for travellers, and for a transit of trade between 
Bombay and Calcutta; second, to facilitate the conveyance of 
mails betw’Gcn the capitals, by rendering tho line of oommimica- 
tion practicable for horsemen or foot-runners. . Of the 1200 
miles, 232 liad been made practicable for borsemon and dawk • 
runners, by means of a grant of 2030 rupees, and 968 miles 
remained. As the plans involved a large outlay, the Court were 
desirous that no portion of the lino should bo commenced until a 
inoro satisfactory survey could be made, and an estimate of tho 
('xpense submitted ; but as Clio main road to Bombay could not 
bo completed for some years, tbo Government wero autlionsed 
to take immediate steps for forming a road for liorsemen and 
da\Yk runners from Alimcxlnuggur to Midnapore, which would 
bo practicable throughout tho year. The Court suhsequently 
informed the Government that they could not sanction the con- 
struction of an extensive road, and directed that their exertions 
bo confined to tho discovery of the best route, on which such 
improvements only should be made as the transit of tho mails 
imperatively required.* It is needless to remark that the 
discovery has never jet been made, and that the communication 
between Calcutta and Bombay is still on tho antiquated footing of 
dawks as far as-Aiu^ungabad. That this system is one involving 
frequently the highest consequences is evident from an episode 
of tlie time when the Company carried on that glorious and 
destructive war on the Sutlej. 

Buringfhe campaign of 1846, 100 officers Were required to be 
• Public Works, India, p..l2’r- 
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sent froin Calcutta, 1500 miles, to the’ field of action/ ‘ Palanquins 
were the only conveyance. On that' occasion,' however, hearers 
\^cro posted at different stations to carry three' persons daily ^ and 
assuming twelve bearers to be posted at every station, and eight 
miles between each, it intist have required 7200 men to cany 
tlioni. Of the 100 only '30 arrived before the campaign was over. 
They were going to the Sutlej to join Lord Hardinge.^ ' 

The whole of the Bombay and Calcutta road within the Bengal 
Presidency is impracticable to carriages, the lin6, likO'all customary 
routes, being worn into the appearance of a track, on which, says 
Mr. Chapman, the mode of travelling is as bad as can he’imagined. 
The very poorest classes subsist during* the journey on littlp more 
tlian the food they bring from home. The classes next above 
thorn spend from a farthing to a penny per mile ) and another class 
‘ from a penny to threepence and fourpcnce per mile. The quickest 
travelling is four miles an hour.f 
Such being the state of the main trunk roads in the Presidency 
of Bengal and the north-west, it may bo easily conceived that 
district roads are in yet smaller number, and in a far worse stale. 
It does not appear, even from the evidence of the East India 
officials themselves, that there is a single continued line of inter- 
coirimunication wliich is fairly practicable in fine weather. The 
only boast which the Company seems to be able to make- is, that 
the roads in Assam 'are in a better state of repair than the rest, 
and that on the line from Gowahatty to the Kulling river, one of 
tlic most frequented roads in Assam, and important in a military 
point of view, there is a permanent road passable throughout 
the j*ear ' to horsemen and cattle over 32 stone bridges and 
118 wooden ones. 

But if roads and bridges in the Presidency of Bengal may be 
said not to exist at all, perhaps it may he discovered that more 
attention has been paid to navigation. Eoads may have been 
neglected, yet canals have been improved and multiplied. * The 
Company have pli^ined and partially advanced, 'but yet 
c6;npleted, the Ganges Canal 'suggested ^in 1836 Captain 
'^.^ijy^utloy, and having for its objebt the making of the Vafef^of the 

♦ Cotton Rep., 1848, p.*14d. + Cotton Rep., 1848, p. 340. 
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Ganges jyaikb^/jjr i\wi|atjoji,m|he paa^^^ pf^tbe I)o.^>. 
This.npl)k wpr^i wbe^ifc^i^ ,(^Tnpipted^,j^l^,b^ 
the part of the Jlast J^^a Compa^^ gratitp^e of thp^ people 

of the^Qrtl;i-weBt!Pxq?:ince| ^.^h^ut oyen m tjip progression this work 
wo discover thoihesit^ioiij pqorne^ spirit, and lyant of vigour^of 
the administration, ^ The canal was planned to leave the Ganges 
at Kunkul, pass near Meemt and Ooel, and finally join the river 
Esau near Mppqoree. ; Thq length of the main line was 453 
miles. Branches to Euttyghur,. 160 miles; to Booliind^liuhur, 

70 miles ; Etawah, 172 ; and Cawnpore, 42 1- miles, make, a grand 
total of 898^' miles. The estimated amount for completion was 
066,522/.;^ exclusive of the sum which would be required, for an 
aqueduct over the Solani Eiver, which is to bo avoided by a 
circuitous route if required. The works were of an expensive 
kind ; it was necessary first to convey the water from the Ganges * 
at Kunkuly to Eoorkee, a distance of 20 mileSr by an expensive 
scries of works estimated at 196,437/., of which 86,366/. was for 
the aqueduct over llio Solani. The 230 miles from Eoorkee to 
Cawnpore, the canal having a mean breadth of 160 feet, was 
estimated at a cost of 283,628/. ;^tho rest of the total sum being 
counted on tO complete the branches. The w'orks wove commenced 
and progressed, when, in 1842, a sudden stop was put to them hy 
order of the Governor-General ; but they were resumed in June 
of tlie same year, when, at first, 20,000/., and in 1844, 30,000/., 
were sanctioned for annual expenditure. The amount expended 
np to the Ist of April, 1848, being about 200,000/, or 25,000/. 
a-year, in a Presidency which produces a net revenue of 
13,000,000/. pet annum. 

AYith the exception of the Ganges Canal the Company lias spent 
in ton years, up to 1848, no^nore than 310,000/. on a gross 
computation, the greater part of which was for embankments 
to protoct property. , from inund^ion, some for the purposes of 
irrigation, , a^d- the I'cst for, improving the Bpab Canal, making 
plantartoi^8.onrtUe.I)elhi.Canal,.and gcner^ly keeping in order 
those two great and ancient works. ? 

8iu^o,rthen,^it ^s true,, some progress has been made with the 
public works, on the Punjaub, for which, at the demand of 
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Lord Jpcilhousie, Companj wero prevailed upo^ to sanction 
in 1M9, on annual expenditure ’ of five lacs of rupees j but 
we tnow tliat the haste with which this largo sum of money 
was granted arose from paramount motives of policy. The Court 
of Directors itself stated, in^a letter of the 6th December, 1849, 
that it noticed ^‘as a strong ground for giving the utmost 
practicable encouragement to the proposed measi^es pf irri- 
gation in the Punjaub, the circumstances narrated, by Major 
Napier in referonce to the extension of the Husleo Canal that, 
surrounded by the most luxuriant cultivation, the canal villages 
and their inhabitants boro every appearance of comfort and ease ; 
there was scarcely a discharged soldier 40 be found in them, as the 
cultivation afforded ample occupation for the population, whilst the 
poor villages in the dry tracts between Lahore and Kiissoor;, with 
f tlioir small patches of cultivation, hardly wrought from wells more 
than 60 feet deep, were full of tlio discharged Kholsa.” * 
lu the absence of all other motives than those of the immediate 
improvement of the people of the country, tlic question naturally 
suggests itself: What has become of the plan for joining by canals 
tlie Ilooghly and the Ganges, and that for the repair of the 
Mohissil canals, so loudly called for — and for that of EajmaLal, 
the' cost of wliich is only estimated at 380,000/., and which, by 
superseding the changeableness and uncertainty of tlie Nuddea 
rivers, would reduce to 208 miles the journey of 528 now forcibly 
performed by the Soonderbund route ; and, finally, what lias been 
done towards making the Kohilcund Canal ? And is it not notorious 
(as the petition of the Calcutta missionaries and ministers states) 
that in the immediate vicinity of Calcutfa the two canals by which, 
during eight montlis of the year, the great majority of boats 
approach or leave the commcrcial^papital of India, are utterly inade- 
quate to the traffic of which they are the channels. 

* Public Works, tudia, 1851, p. 212. 



JS'o'TOEttE th^dugiout in^ia aif© the cliangcs in the ‘aspect of a ' 
country, incifeut to droughts and floods," more marked than' in 
j^Iadras. .^ho (^odavery, rising near iBomhay, passes' for several 
hundred' miles through an open country, watered chiefly hy the 
south-west monsoon, ''apd after passing the mountainous region of 
tlio Circars, enters thp alluvial^ country of its owmformation, GO^ 
luilos from the sea. The stream divides itself about 35 'miles from 
the coast, extending on tho west till it reaches the Delta of the 
Kistnah, on tlio Colair Lake, about 40 miles,^and, stretching on 
tlic east 32 miles to tho shores of Coriuga Bay. This river has tho 
fidvantage of lofty banks thrown up by the waters on eacli side of 
it, which form ridges of 7 to 18 feet higher than the level of the 
hind {)t 2 a miles distance on either side, thus facilitating the 
tn ruing of the waters by tho formation of dams across the streams. 
Tho distant waters of the Godavery, those of the Kistnali, and 
Tomboodra, rise and fall wiili the monsoons, or after local rains, at 
o ])0 tirnQ laying enormous tracts in water, at others feebly drib- 
bling, ill comparison, along its channels, to tlie sea. A little lower 
down, tho Colcroon and Cauvery form fertile deltas, and by their 
rise and fall dry up or inmidate miles and miles of ground. To 
K’gidate and take advantage of these natural phenomena should 
ho the part of a good government. The custom of the ancient 
rulers was to authorise such works as, by stopping at their highest 
point the waters of tho rivers when tho rains had swelled them, 
rendered them available when the currents fell. They then, by 
sluices, annicuts, or vast embankments, turned tbo water into 
holds, thus fertilising, thrpughout the year, land which could not 
otherwise be cultivated, the heat and drought combining to render 
them unproductive. . This they did with most effect on the river 
Cauvery. Of aft the ancient works of which the traces arc still 
preserved throughout Madras, and the results of which in former 



tq, make tk 0 ~pfoplq:ric)x' co;np%ed thejffare at 

^ four-fiftlis at.least 

9 j)jifined the wakrg are; bi:okem >throughit ^fl^b^ channela 
^ • whigh the waters were ofr old directed been cbokedmp, ^nd 
i ;naturo has reaiuned the' sway which art had wrested from itl; ?4?ho 
. Pclta .of the Godayerytwj^sVapable of being J^ade’ the' rjclmal^ mid 
most productive throughout Madras, , Tor forty years the channels 
,, of. the stream which pours its. waters through the Delta^ had been 
neglected. -From fertile, rich, and populous,, the, country became 
impoverished in produce and. in people. IChe land which, in 1803, 
.. returned revenue to, the amount of 200^)00/, produced no more in 
,18i4 than 177,000?.,, decreasing thus in its productive power by 
^ 29,000?. per pnuni. , Its population fell in a corresponding ratio 
j .from ,700,000 suids in 1828, to 400,000 in 184-8,*. a gradual decline 
alone, attributable to tho culpable neglect of , the Fast, India Com- 
pany. , The embankments by which the crops in the lower grounds 
were protected from destruction by the floods, had fallen to. decay. 
, The partial dams which stopped the streams, and led,the.wat('r 
from the river to the surface of the land, were gone. The surplus 
channels, for leadbg off superfluous waters, were choked, and there 
were no roads to permit the conveyance of produce to the, markets 
and the coast, through a country impassable, during rains. The 
consequences, fatal as they were from year to year, failed to rouse 
attention in tho authorities. One year a portion of the entire 
crop of large ,tracfs was destroyed by the floods ; another year saiv 
losses similar in character and extent, from the continued dryness 
of the weather, and the nomrising of streams which, if properl) 
attended to, woidd suffice in any case to irrigate land ten times 
the extent of the Delta. At other times half the district might be 
suffering from local floods, whilst the remainder perished from a 
prevailing drought. So great was the neglect to which thcfitreama 
.were left, that the river-banks were swept away, and the channels 
^nsequently changed during qyery^flppd,; and.in thq' lov^er. part oi 
the South Godavery the wliple town, of Maddepollem was. was W 
This neglect was the .morp extraordinary, as.:it. appears*® t 
theperfegt irrigation of the; wholo, districts Was thd simplest thing 

, i* Cotton R9P'i:T9i6,,'p.'5l70/i 
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l^dinglthe^'^^to'df tli^:G^odiiv6ry;Wm‘VifeB^''b^^t^^^^^ 
the^xjotorj? bfeib9':8bf‘greaty1;hat^ an aniiicut^or ’«?mteiktnen« could 
easily have been cbnstrMted at a smalL ^ipense; whrre It >otild 
command .2000 ^mil^s'of “the’ Belta^in tb^ Ea^alimundry ^ dis^ict 
alone, it. is e^sUmated'tbat this district wliicV only yiel&d/iu 
1844, 6Q0,000?i,i8 capable of prbdiioiiig at least 4,000,0^^., allowing 
the prodiioa of sigar cultivation albne at the rate of three^qilartbrs 
of a t6n‘pe]^aW>for^f0O,O00'a<;r6k5-^^ these prospects in 
antioipation,.and thdse facilities iii the'execution, Very Shhme alone 
induced the Government in 1848 to sanctibn' the outlay of SOyOob?. 
on these improvements ; the' urgency of which had been repblrted 
on ih glowing terms by Major' Cotton. The work has now been 
just completed by the building of an annicut right across the bed * 
of the Godavery, with locks, head-sluices, ‘<fec.,' the result of which 
will be the fertilising of 1,800,000 abres of land, rendelned fit for 
ill e cultivation of rice and sugar, whilst there seems' 'ho^reason 
why the waters should not be led all the way to the Kistnab, the 
channel terminating at that river, at 16 feet above high water. 
An extent of 600 square miles would thus be' added,' and 
with 600 more available upon the Colair Lake, make one 
single annicut at the cost of 60,000/,, irrigate 8000 nillcs 
of country ; the highest freshes of the Godavery giving ninety 
times as much as would be required for the whole of tins' alluvial 
tract. The works sanctioned on the KistnaK will also be 
advantageous when they are completed. 

That these works were' not produced earlier paMCS^corapre- 
liension; ’when we conrider; that under the* do-nothing system, 
water was paid for at the rate of two shilling per 800 cubic yards ; 
that 42,000 cubic yards of water per hbdt were flowing useless to 
the sea^ wbrthjlat the above-mentioned ratb^'60/. pdf hour, or 120C)Z. 
per dietff^ whici5"fbr‘24Adaysfth portion of the year in which the 
district was not 'supplied af* all) /"would produce.288,000/. a-y ear.* 

* Ib coi^d nbt be urged by the ftiathbrities ^aVthe fesulf of these 
improvewij&Uts ^as problbihatjcal/ for 'aln^le hadnlfeady 

* Reports on Irilgatioif of ih.e Delti of the Godavery, p. 35, 



been bbiabied betweati 1830 pdl848^. by opening pf 
the dod^Very in' the Woondy 

been an increase to the yearly xQY^mQ of I700^»,.al ;th0rtJiSing,.-< 
cost of 700?., OP 256 per cent, on the outlay. V; | \ 

“When such considerations^ da' these failed tO’ rouse tho autho- 
rities, we need not wonder that the anticipation, of fafJbine, con- - 
se(juont upon their neglect, had no effect upon tbenx. t Yet it is 
computed that the consequence of imperfect irrigation jn Itajah- 
mimdry, during twenty years previous to 1845, was the loss of no 
less than 100,000 lives. ; ' 

It is well known that riCe may bo selling at Madras at double 
its ordinary value, and he a drug at Tanjore^ yet there are no 
means of equalising the market. ' ■ 

<‘The nativn merchant— inert”— says Mr. J. Thomas, of the 
Madras Civil Service, waits for the monsoon.” But, in truth, it 
is difficult for the native merchant to do otherwise.. So long as 
roads are not made to facilitate trade, so long will famine desolate 
the whole of India. 

Instead of finding the simple remedy of good roads for the 
future avoidance of such catastrophes, the Government officials 
can start no more refined idea than that of Government granaries. 
‘‘Private enterprise,” they say4 “ is powerless to meet these 
emergencies. Although the trade is under British rule per- 
fcctly free, rice sells in seasons of scarcity in one district at 
eight or ten measures the rupee, and in another adjoining at half 
that cost. One ■ explanation of this circumstance is, that there 
is neither enterprise nor capital in the corn trade at present 
adequate to meet the large and extraordinary demands of the 
market where famine prevails. 

The magnitude of the evil, entire districts being involved in 
suffering at the same moment, destroying even thousands in a few 

weeks . . preclude the hope that private enterprise^will ho 

sufficient to meet the emergency, ' 

“*In the recent famine in the Madras; Presidency in 1882-3, rice 
was at that period abundant, and ' comparatively cheap in Oanaraj 

/ 1 5-,- . j -c - 

\ Reports on tho Irrigation of the -Delta of the Godnvery, p. 41. 

t Ibid., p. 44. ? Appendix to Cotton Repi, 1S48, p. 502. 
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Malabat, tu!^d elae^Hwe, in;ou5^ own tlio famino t 

was at readied that 

proTinc^/*- • 

Nor could it, wherf* there vrere nO moans' of int'ercommu- 
iiicatidn. ‘^.feoiads are the oniy'^ mode of averting famine, and it 
is folly to icdiise the native dealer, when the egregious fault is in 
iho Government. The erection of magazines would not avert a 
famine, but gitill further complicate the ,bvor-centralising system 
which reigUs in India, ' ‘ 

Had these glaring facts been insufficient to impress the Govern- 
ment with the necessity of attention to their own advantages, the 
irrigation of Tanjore, and its productive working, should have . 
urged them to exertion, In truth, no more striking instance can 
Ijc given of the benefits attending the simple care of keeping up 
a portion even of ancient works tlian is visible on the Cauvery. 
It appears that, inclusive of all improvements in the embankments, 
irrigations, and communication of that river, the sum of 390,000/. 
hiiil been expended up to 184!7, that is, at the rate of §000/. a 
year. During that time the revenue increased from 314,000/. 
a 3 ^ear to 493,000/. a year, making a total increase of 170,000/. 
a year, so that with this expenditure of. about 8600/, a year, iho 
revenue benefited to the extent of 180,000/., or altogether, 
IjloOjOOO/, in forty-five years, 

Notwitiistanding this evideUce, nothing has been done to 
extend tlie advantages of irrigation to the neighbouring 
Coleroon, of which, says Major Cotton, at least a hundred 
millions of cubic yards per day are permitted to run to waste, 
Avliicli, if employed, could be forced to the providing of grain' 
siifiicient for two and a half millions of people. Such being the 
slender disbursement in the best watered provinces of Madras, it 
must be trifling indeed in districts which are more neglected, and, 
ks a natural consequence, contribute in a far less degree to tlie 
revenue. The results are, immense tracts of land lying waste, 
witilst numerous large rivers roll their surplus waters to the sea 
along a coast, in length a thousand miles ' on the eastern side of 
the peninsula, dooming reclaimable land to sterility, and causing 

• Appendix to Cotton U«p., 184 S, p. 602. 
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, ; ' 

in great part periodical famines, decrease of trade, dimmis^ed 
populkioi., and pestileW-' ' r' - il " ' ' 

There is no doubt tbart1{0’'Tinw'illiugnek 'w tlie Coxh^a^^ 
disburse even the smallest/ sums for the prosecution of public 
works has been owing to the fact, thai What has been expended 
was unsystematically applied, and the execution of it entrusted 
chiefly to the Tehsildara^ (native collectors), almost irresponsible 
officers, having unlimited power, which they use in compelling the 
supply of labour and materials below the market price, in 
diminishing the quantity actually furnished by short measurement 
of the work performed, and in delaying the settlement of accounts 
indefinitely.* It is a certain fact, that want of wo.rkmen is one 
great obstacle in Madras. t "Of the carelessness of manage- 
ment and ill conduct of subordinates, the following is a not 
unfrequent instance : — , . . , 

That the Board may understand,” { says Major Cotton, tlie 
state of things in the Eajahmuudry division in respect of tlie 
execution of works, I may mention the circumstances of tlio 
Bhoopiah head-sluice. Last year, when I visited the spot, just 
as the freshes began, I found it had been built some weeks, and 
left unplastered, unprovided with shutters, and without any 
protection by fascine work, or anything else, from having the 
earth washed away from the wing walls by the heavy iush of the 
water in'the highest freshes to whigh it would be exposed, as it 
could not be shut. In the work iiself, every brick that came to 
hand had been used, burnt or not, so that many of thorn had 
dissolved under the first rains that had fallen. As the destruction 
of the sluice in this state appeared inevitable, if there was any 
continuance of freshes, I gave orders for the* immediate transport 
of rough stones to place round tbe 'yving walls and below the 
apron; gave particular instructions where they were to be,, put, 
and left orders with tho surveyor where they were to bo sent, f 
also directed the shutters to bo made,, which could easily bo done 
in a few days. "When I returned after tho monsoon, I found the 
shutters had not beei'made^ and the stones that had teen sent 

* Petitiou, from Madras. . 

‘ ' f ^tJotton’s Reports on Inigation of the Godavery. J /iiU, p. 54. 
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JowA Had 'been left on the HanJ:. near the sluice, JbUfc not one 
been applied to tjio work. , Thus tbis^large new work Had been in 
inimin^t danger, 'and Has .escaped, from the, river, having 
remained only one or.iwq days at its full height.” 

Without commenting further upotf this, we need but add the 
concluding words of Major Cotton: — ‘‘This was not at all a case 
of persons being ^ pariicularly ineflicient; on the contrary, they 
wore rather better than ordinary.’ \ 

This neglect and di3hone3ty is the more'disheartening when it 
is known that an impost is annually levied upon the Byots for 
the repair of the river runs and channels, these being a distinct 
cl large consolidated on the land assessments for 'the use of the 
water. ’ ! , , 

AYe have dwelt thus long upon the subject of irrigation in iho 
Presidency of Madras, as it is tho question on which most stress 
must certainly be laid. But, in truth, amelioration in this one 
branch of public works is comparatively useless without the 
benefit of roads or inland water communication. Some feeble 
attempts by individuals have showm that tho waters of tho 
Godavery were navigable for an immense^ distance inland \ and wo 
liave it, on the authority of Major Cotton, that not a single fall is 
lo he found in the passage of that river through the Circars ; but 
iliough teak rafts and llat-bottomed boats annually.make their 
• way down to Coringa, tho navigation of tho Godavery is but a 
myth, nor is there any mode of inland water communications in 
the Presidency except it be the Backwater round Cochin, of wiiich 
lint one tithe the use it might be put to has yet been made. 
Itoacls then are the more necessary in Madras, that there is a total 
want of any other mode of intercommunication, but truth compels 
us to assert, ‘that; throughout the greater part of it there is no 
parallel to the neglect and recklessness with wlucb this branch 
of public works has bfeen attended. 

In the number of principal or trunk roads set down in the 
fteturn of Public Works, printed by the House in 1851, as eleven, 
very few are flushed; not one is in an efficient state of 
ro[)air. The only road constantly ili 'good order is from Port 
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St. Gfeorge to tho liead-q^uarijers of artille^ at' St. TbdMs'sHount 
a distance of eight miles. The longest road^ from Madras to 
Calcutta, 900 miles, has never been completed. . A jfiiles 
from Madras it is riot diatin^isbable from paddj-fields \ and^piece 
goods have to be brought oil the heads of doolies to Kellore/lOO 
miles on this very road, lifty miles farther, it jpasses over a wide 
swamp, causing carts and travellers to skirt itsjedge irl mud and 
water, as well as they can, during six months of the year. On another 
portion of the line, near Eajahmundiy, a gentleman was lately four 
hours in Ravelling seven miles on horseback. Part of this road 
has been at various times repali*ed, but these portions have 
afterwards* been totally neglected and fallen into ruin. For 
the most part the road is unbridg'ed, and in the places where 
the bridges Have been constructed they have been neglected till 
the approaches have been wholly cut away by the rains leaving tlio 
bridges inaccessible. The whole of the Delta of the OodaVery is 
impassable in rains. 

Prpm this road there is another branch to Hyderabad and 
Nagpore, twenty- tWo miles long. Tbe money expended on it lias 
been thrown away ; it is pever in h fife state for traffic ; and such is 
the general condition of all the trunk roads, with the exception of 
that leading to Bangalore, which alone is practicable for post- 
carriages at the rate of four or five miles an houi*. 

That the country is* in an equally desperate ,state as regards * 
district roads is certain. The district of Cuddappah, 13,000 
miles square, has nothing that deserves the name. There arc 
tracks, impassable after a little rain, and everywhere carts when 
used carry half their proper load, and proceed by stages of half 
the usual length. Whilo the trunk road from this district is so 
notoriously bad, that the military board use it as a trial ground to 
test the powers of new gun carriages, which are pronounced, safe 
if they pass through this ordeal. Thus is one of the finest cotton- 
fields of India, kept down by the state of its roads and* communi- 
cations wil^h the coast, its natural outlet for commerce. , 

There are few* districts in which country roads^ as distmguished 
from the chief trunk roads, hate received any attentiou whatever, 



and ' tQ " feiSt 'rtbps^enfew ^ 4e.scjiptiQri | oi'i CuddapiKdi is 

appliMtek ty 

The;0oll6ctoratd p£ Salem, fwliicL is flatj has alQne.,|*eceived 
consideVable iiiiproVement,,aii tha.cost of .4000/., bu,fe is without 

main roadif of CoiftmumGatiQa^^yMi*surroundingi^^ Tb,e 

entire extent of ijoad.pJaoticaWefof biilioch: carts, Scarcely exceeds 
3000 miles'for tWs entire Presidency, without bridges, impracticable 
in. wet weather, tedious and dangerous in the dry season. 

The roads in Bellary, are in a , wretched state, , IJiyspro, which 
borders for 200 miles on the south boundai’y, is traversed, by 
excellent roads, feasible not only fpr country carts, but for spring 
carriages ; but in Bollary, no corresponding roads are^ luado : to 
meet them, and consequently, not only the town, but the wbolo 
district of Bellary is cut off. from the adyantages which are offered 
by an open and easy communication between the Mysore territories, 
and the ports on the western coast, and the whole southern 
Peninsula. 

('anara is almost entirely locked up, the . country having 
probably less prospects than others, of internal improvement, ftom 
its natural obstacles. Whilst throughm^t the rest of the territory, 
and even in those fertile spots of Tanjore and Eajahmundryj where 
irrigation-works have been , carried out,] there are neither roads 
nor bridges passable throughout the year. Yet we are informed 
that the total expense incurred in the Presidency of Port St. 
George, for ten years, ending 1847 inclusive, on the repairs and 
constructions of works of irrigation, and on roads, bridges, and 
gliauts, was 825,118/., of at the rate of about 82,000/. a yeai*. 
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Ik the Presidency oi^^e^hay, wher^i the Vatot ’6f roads has 
been most severely felt from the total abse'nlce ' of all’othe^ modes 
of iuiercommunicatiou, and where the Tequiroments of ordinary 
traffic rendered it more 2 )articularly incumbent Oh the 61-ovemment 
to make the most necessary improvements, the dilatoriness and 
neglect ' which it' has shown exceeds oven that which marks 
Bengal. Hero in truth it was not one trunk road that was 
required, but two or three' main arteries of communication were 
wanting to serve the traffic of the cotton district. Yet jt wdll be 
found, and is scarcely credible, that the ' only line leading into 
the interior, which is for 72 miles,' bridged, metalled^ and' kept in 
order, is that which starting from Bombay, proceeds through the 
Bbore Ghaut, no greater distance than to Poonab.’ This, the greatest 
highway to the East for the internal commerce of the Presidency 
comprises the enormous gradient of 1 in 9 on the Ghaut, wdiicli 
is almost as prohibitive as a high customs duty. Whilst such is 
the best road, the second is about 250 miles of the main trunk 
lino from Bombay to Agra, which is incomplete. The Thull 
Ghaut Pass, which is on this line, is indeed improved to a gradient 
of 1 m 20, blit tho road as a whole is in a very bad state. Colonel 
Grant says of it iu liis work, entitled “ Cotton and Indian 
Bailway s,” that in 1850 it was so bad front BHewndy to the foot of 
the Glmuts, that a new lino was being surveyed. Tlic same authority 
iuforms us that to Hassic at the other side of the pass^ tbe road 
is neither metalled nor bridged, whilst as regards the roads from 
Nassic towards the cotton districts, they are for the most part 
cleared tracks, on which the drp^ht is excessive. Such is tho 
state of the second cartway passing into the interibr from Bombay. 
These, however, are the great cotton roads, bf tlf^^residency 
leading to Candeish and. to Berarj which jiyere they ever 
passable or equal to Ibe traffic which they serve^traffic by 
way which is now at its smallest limit---the roads within those 



cotton districts or converging to them — would still continue lo 
render comparativelj useless. As for the Agra road, the following 
letter, dated Bombay, Dec. 8rd, 1851, is sufficient proof of the 
truth of our statement : — 

‘‘We have repeatedly before rem^ked upon the want of good 
roads. 5^9 .]?emg the fatal b^ to any n^ateriafinercase of trade in o^her 
parts ..of the , %.pi})ay„,.y^ 9 ,side^ and ^ nowhere pise in tlio wprld, 
probably, would this, want of means of transit to, from, and within 
regions of ^great natural resources be tolerated, as it is hero with 
apparent indifference. The reason is, that the natives alone really 
witness th.o obstacles to an, extension of trade,— the business of 
Europeans is conhned to Bombay, and they make the most of the 
produce they find there, leaving the (question of supply entirely to 
the natives. 

“Wo have but one made road w'orthy of the name— tliat througli • 
Candeish to Agra, — and even that is in some parts almost im- 
passable ‘for laden carts ; yet from this road branches off these 
bullock tracks by which the bulk of the produce of tbo fertile 
valley of Berar finds its w\ay to Bombay, and our own province of 
Candeish yields a gross revenue of nearly a quarter million 
sterling, of wliich so small a pittanc* is allowed for outlay on 
roads, that it has been iusuflicient even to keep in repair those 
“ fiiir weather ” tracks whicli have from time to time been made. 

Jt is true a railroad to pass through the country alluded to is 
contemplated; but So far only twenty-six miles of it has been 
actually determined on, viz., from Bombay to Collian, the only part 
of tlio whole distance in which trade is comparatively independent 
of a good road, having water carriage.” 

Another letter from Bombay, 25th dune, 1852, is equally to the 
])ol]it,and gains importance from being founded on the official report 
of an important and highly efficient engineer officer : — 

“ No previous season has shown more palpably how seriously 
the want of roads impedes the trade of the country. Berar, for 
instance, has produced this year the finest cotton crop we h’(ive 
seen for very many years, if ever j the quality of much of it is 
superior , to th? heat Bro.aclq 'and, the cultivation of such cotton 
can ho almost indefinitely mcreasect in that province : — hut to 
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, usual level of the .plain. Even jliis was'E^reat improvement; 
,b]ut since first constructed it has been left to nature, and will 
course in a few year^ be as bad as before any money was 
expended on it.” 

Extract of letter, September, 1849 1 — ‘ ' 

“I sincerely hope before many years to see the immense 
resources of this rich country more developtd. Up to the present 
period nothing has , been done to improve it, A few rxipees to 
mend a broken bund that may have cost lacs, only granted after 
cjuires of correspondence, or when it is too late to save a noble 
work from entire destruction.” 

Extract of letter, May, 1850 : — 

Though in the Deccan and Concan money had been expended 
on roads, still in Guzerat, which furnislics the largest amount of 
revenue, we had not a single mile of road or any other facility for 
inland transit. I conld give you a few good examples of the 
obstacles to our trade by the want of. any thing in the shape 
of roads or crossings to the m^ny small streams up which tlio 
high spring tide flows. During a late trip I made to tlie 
Dll oil era Eunder, I wanted to go from one post to anotlier only 
five cos distant, yet I had®to travel ten cos, ajjd was in the saddle 
fi'oin daylight until three p.m. At one place I counted some 
twenty carts of merchandise all stuck in tlio mud, owing to the 
spring tide having overflowed a considerable track of rather low 
ground ; I rode through it with difllcultj. At another place I 
was obliged to lialt for somo liours to allow the tide to run out. 
All this took place at localities I have frequently ridden over 
witl'out a particle of mud or water. Merchandise from DhollCra 
to the north had to make a circuit of twenty cos, or two days’ 
journey, owing to these obstacles, I reported them to the 
collectpr.” 

In Guzerat, in fact^ though the qotton fields may none of them 
be more tlian twenty-fivo or thirty miles from the shipping ports, 
still these twenty-fivq or thirty miles o^ track aro as bad as bad 
can be ; and, in addition, for want of adequate piers on the 
Nerbudda, Myhee, and Taptee rivers, cotton bas to' be' rolled 
through the mud to reach the Bombay market. ' 
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Now it/ is important to observe, that when a motion was made 
^in^ jthe^ Court of I^roptietowJ wiffi A vie^'to tfre imprbvethent of 
the roads in Guzerat, the propos'itioii met by a reidwk from 
tlie Depuiy Chairman that no province i‘eqnired them less; The 
Chairman himself said the same thing in Parliament distinctly. 
There is no foundation whatever fo^ these 'remarks. In the im- 
mediate vicinity- of Surat, Broach, and Tanlcaria Bunda, and in 
our own territories, there are no made roads and tho fact was 
altogether lost sight of, that whilst from places within 100 miles 
of DhoUera, near 100,000 bales of cotton found their way there, 
the most serious impediments ('xisted to the transit from that place 
to Bombay, there being no roads or bridges within our own 
territory ; and the difficulty being aggnivated by this, that as 
sufficient time was often wanting to prepare cotton for exportation 
between the ripening of the harvest in February and the setting ^ 
in of tlie south-west monsoon, there were material obstacles to the 
timely transport of tho crops to the seaboard vessels Ipaviiig 
Dholera after tho 15th of May, which therefore stood but littlo 
cluince of reaching Bombay that season; Indeed, whole fleets 
might bo yearly seen frequently forced to refuge in the numerous 
rivers between Surat and Bombay, and^all ibis for want of common 
passable roads. 

Bombay, it must bo borne in mind, is the only harbour 
throughout AVestern India which admits of the ingress and 
ogress of ships at all seasons of the year. Another immense 
advantage which it possesses is, that it is the nearest sea- 
board to tho magnificent cotton-field of Bcrar which yields, and 
is capable of yielding to an almost unlimited extent, the very best 
indigenous cotton, superior in whiteness, and for retention of tho 
dye, to any which has yet found its way into this country, 
admirably adapted therefore for the home and European markets^ 
As early as 1837 these advantages had been set forth with 
becoming vigour by the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture 
of tho^Boyal Asiatic Society, and urged with all the weight, which 
was inherent in so important a society. It said — 

“There is ao question whatever, that the production of cotton 
\Yonld, with good roads to the interior, go on increasing rapidly, 
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the stiittulus to cultivation wo^ild be as great from.d§creaee,d 
eSiptoes its it has lately been from increased prices I , ; W ^ 

Thus, with proper management we might reasonably expect 
to see the exports of tlie country in this staple alone, swelling 
at the rate of 100,000 bales jer anmlm, and jamounting probably, 
at ho distant period, to a million- of bales. And what would: bo' 
the consequence in other respects ?■ -- Besides benefiting, . the 
revenue, and improving the condition of the people pf India, 
sUch a trade would give employment to a vast amount of 
British shipping (400,000 tons), at the same time . that it created 
a greater demand for the manufactures of the mother country. 

“Upon the trade in salt, the effect of improved means of 
communication probably would be equally great. The first cost 
of this article is but trifling, amounting in general to leas than an 
» eighth of the sum paid for its transportation to the market of 
Oomrawutty. Anything therefore, which reduced the latter, 
would, to an ahnOst equal extent, affect the price of this great 
necessary of life to the consumer in Central India, who at present, 
frem being forced to supply himself with it by means of a slow 
and laborious land-cafriage of GOO miles, finds it one of the most 
expensive articles of food.w There can be little doubt, thcreflu’e, 
that -a reduction of fifty per cent, in its price, which might ho 
effected by good roads, would at least double the quantity 
ednsumedj and that instead of the trade in it being limited to 
200,000 bullock loads, it would soon exceed twice tliat amount. 

“ Nor is it in cotton and salt alone that an improvement of ibis 
kind would take place. Every description of raw and - bulky 
prdduoe, such as wool, hemp, and dye-stuffS) suffers in an equal 
degree * by ^ the present state of things^ the effect of which, in 
many cases, may be estimated as doubling and trebling their 
price, between the place of cultivation and the sea coast, where a 
large market for them alone exists. Great, therefore, as the field 
unquestionably, is for improvement in Jndia in the mode, of 
cultivating and preparing its products vforimarket, and be^ncffcial 
as the introduction of new akticles of produce, suited to.th^^#anta 
of Europe, as well ad to-ihoaerof the native population Wpnidb&S ithe 
simplest, surest, and most important step towards bettering the 
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(iondiMott^of tHe people, and increasing the resources of; the:" 
Country, will he,* facilitating the raeans of internal trajSc.’’ % 

Such was the appeal made sixteen years ago, not by a Chamber 
of Commerce, or a like association, at any of the great manufacturing 
towns in this country, -^not by the British inhabitants of Bombay, 
including in like manner the patriotic and moat influential of all . 
classes of the natives, as woU as Europeans, of that settlement, but 
einanating from . an enlightened - section of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, consisting of a Mount Stuart Elphinstone, a Johnston, 
a Holt Mackenzie, an Ellis, a Briggs, a Malcolmson, and a Hore 
Ouseley. The only reply vouchsafed to their ropresentaiion was, 
tliat it Would be brought to tho notice of the Government of 
India, and that the abstract statement on the same occasion 
applied for, of the roads executed in the preceding twenty years, 
could not bo supplied, arrangements having been subsequently 
made for the supersession of tho gratuitous services of these 
patriotic gentlemen from which such advantage^ had been cotf- 
iomplated. The result has been— mid can we wohder at it ? — tlmt 
[)roduce li^is decreased, and that particularly with reference to 
tliat of Berar, during tho last seven years, a’ notable falling off is 
visible up to tho present time, in tl |0 exports of tho cotton 
staple alone. 

Reviewing and deeply lamenting the very little, in the way ot 
improving these great commercial thoroughfares, which had been 
effected over the intervening space of ten yeare, Mr. Williamson 
Ramsay, the late experienced and energetic revenue commissioner 
of the Dcccan, re-awakened the authorities of this country by the 
publication of two letters in 1846, addressed to Lord Wharncliffe, 
a worm advocate of every measure directed to the improved access 
with the El Dorado of Berat. The Notes from Khamgaum, of about 
llio same date, on which ho based this fresh appeal to the public* 
stated 'aj^ follows : — ^ ^ 

“The soi} throughout the greatest portion of the province is 
imcommonly rich and fit for cultivation of cotton. The only 
obstacles to the almost unlimited production of the staj^de arc, 
primarily, tho difficulty of transport from the place of cultivation 
1 0 the Bombay market. 
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, *‘To ‘give an idea of the extent to which the first of 
at present operates, it is necessaiy to state that the price 
transport amounts to from 5 to '8 rupees pel* buUock-load, between 
Khaij)gamn and Bombay ; or allowing three bullock-loads to the 
candy of 781 lb. avoirdupoise, to 15 to 24 rupees per candy, 
leaking the price of cotton at, say 20 rupees per load, 6 r 60 rupees 
per candy, it will give about an average of 82 per cent, upon the 
first cost. But this is not all. .. The time occupied on the route 
bctw'ecn Berar and Bombay is .very great. A laden bullock 
travels only at the rate of from six to- nine miles a day, and often 
froni lameness, fatigue, and other causes, is obliged to remain 
stationary for days together. About sixty days therefore are 
required to efiiect the transit between the place of cultivation and 
the coast ; and as the cotton of Berar does not appear in the local 
market much before February, and' is not cleaned and prepared 
.before April, it requires the utmost exertion to bring any portion 
erf it to Bombay previous to the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon 5 while it invariably happens that largo quantities arc 
caught on the road by the rain, and if not destroyed, are greatly 
damaged by becoming wet, mouldy, and black. Besides, in such 
cases numbers of tlio cattle used for transport are killed from 
ovcrwo.rk, as in addition to the anxiety felt to push them on to 
the utmost to avoid the elFccts of the rain, the cotton with which 
they are laden, from absorbing quantities of moisture, becomes 
double its original weight, and actually crushes the animal to the 
ground. It frequently happens, therefore, owing to this and 
other causes I have mentioned, tliat hundreds of their carcases arc 
to bo met >Yith just previous to the monsoon, stre^ved along the 
patlis they have traversed.” 

Eeviewing the seven years intervening since tliC representation 
just quoted, althougb we are permitted to record the complete 
facilities yvhxQh have recently been addejl- to the ascent of the 
Grbaut, aud the construction of a Moorum road from its 
summit in the direction of Agra, it Amst, be obvious that as far 
ouly as to Cliandoreis such improved main artery subservient- to 
tlio traffic with Berar; the cart road from thac place in the 
direction of Khamgaum not having been commenced, while below' 
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tlio Thull Ghaut, aud through the Concau, it is had, to a degree of 
:«vhich an opinioniuajr he formed from the las|J^cial report, dated 
ia 1852, of Captain Wingate of the engineers, now employed in 
revising the assessment of Gandeish, in which he states : — 

■‘ The C^ndeish cauts are fast appropriating the traffic of the 
Brinjarries,* and will doubtless succeed in doing so to a much greater 
extent, whenever the frightful and thoroughly execrable road from 
the Thull Ghaut tlirough the Concau is superseded by such a road as 
has been made over the Ghaut itself, a measure which is urgently 
required for the accommodation of a vast and increasing traffic, on 
the most important line of rOad in our Presidency, with the single 
exception of that hy the Bhore Ghaut.” He goes .on to say, 

“ These facts account for ilie cultivators of Candeish being able to 
pay higher rates than elsewhere.- But while fully admitting this, 

I am satisfied that the present rates are much too high ; and for i 
reasons already given, I am of opinion that a very liberal reduction 
is required.” 

Similar testimony is borne by another public functionary, Mr. 
Green, who observes : t — 

“ Liberal and admirable as the new assessment is, and essential 
as it undoubtedly was, as the first ste^ towards any improvement 
in Candeish, it is clear that something much greater still must bo 
accomplished. It is altogether impossible that a people raising 
merely bulky and coarse agricultural produce, should ever be able 
to pay a money revenue of any amount ; and their abundant brops 
cannot have a ready and remunerative sale, unless tho means of 
ijitcrnal communication are sufficiently improved." 

Prom tho foregoing it demonstratively appears that about two- 
iJiirds of the mainway through our own territory, from Kapaley- 
b under towards Khamgaum, a total distance of only 250 miles, is in 
the same wretched and inefficient* state as at the commencement 
of the present charter ; and here it calls for observation that so far 
from the assertion made in Parliament in the debate, June, 1850, 
being untrue, “ that all the stories about tho carriage of cotton 
on bullocks* backs were unfounded,*’ it appears by the official 

^ Native hereditary oan^rs. . 

• jr Concise Remarks, &a, Bombay, 1832, p. <4. 
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and published aecoig^of 1802, that 62,115 bullocks were employed^ 
last year in. the o|Pfeyanc 0 of cotton down the Thull Ghaut; 
22,030 more laden with grain, and 35,119 with salt, not to men- 
tion miscellaneous traffic to a much larger amount of tonnage, 
having for n great part been' so convoyed. ^ * 

Of the western provinces generally, it may b.e said, that the 
greatest want of the means of transit prevails thrdughout the 
whole of them. The country, from Bombay to Oomrawutty and 
Nagpore, and from Poonah towards the Godavery, came into our 
possession in 1818, and efforts were made by Mr. Elphinstonc, 
who was then commissioner, to improve the transit, but great 
difficulties were found from the price of making the roads ; the 
expense and ^fficulty there was in getting permission from the 
Court of Directors in England to expend the sums which were 
( recommended for making these roads. Roads were, however, 
made, but hardly any bridges, and the consequence was that the 
roads were isolated between rivers, and as there was no means of 
passing tliose rivers conveniently on carts, tho traffic was merely 
between one river and another on carts ; the trade of tlie country 
is therefore not much clianged since that ; still, a great number 
of pack bullocks are cmj)V)yed in conveying tlie merchandise of 
tho country. These roads, Lieut.-Gen. Briggs says, are after all 
only improved cart-tracks, or Collector’s road."*^ 

The < accounts of tlm roads in the South Maliratta country, 
in a letter published in December, 1850, are curious; — “Prom 
Belgaum to Dharwar is a made road, not a real one,” on which 
says tho Collector, “ There are many Borious obstacles. To the 
ports on the coast north of Coomptah, from the larger and in- 
creasing cotton districts north of Dharwar in the Noam’s country, 
and the Sbolapore and Belgaum coUeotorates, the roads which- did 
exist are entirely neglected. Eifteen miles from Koomborlee Ghaut 
to Chiploon, which were anciently paved, are none the better for 
it now, .and though a new road was surveyed and reported nn in 
1828, it has never been made, To Veejyegurli, .the roads mere 
tracks, though the harbour is deep. Tho Bengal /^ud h^mc 
authorities were shamed into making a liue>, of ,hal;^|^.‘ro^gh 

• Briggs, Cotton iRep., 18-48, p. 1^*' 
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road/ that is, a mere cleared track unsafe' for carts and not to be 
attempted by carriages, from the interior ' to Vitiadroog, an 
excellent harbour. l?he only improtements, in fact, are those 
lately undertaken, by which the Phoonda, imd two other Glhauts 
between that and Bombay will be paijsablc.’* 

There is a road 70 miles, long, from Bclgauln to Vingorla, on 
the coast, which is entirely unbridged, besides being made to 
run through the steepest portion of a Ghaut, called the Bham 
Ghaut. 

An intelligent officer observed of- this road: am afraid I 

sliould fail in attempting an estimate of the loss arising from such 
bad and impracticable roads as this in the transportation of mili- 
tary stores. It was supposed to undergo annual repairs, but ono 
season it was not touched, and consequently became impassable ; 
so much so that the cartmen had to make the road passable with 
small pickers, which they invariably carry, and combii&g together, 
they get over the ground with difficulty. As each cart crosses, 
tlio bullocks are taken to drag a loaded cart out of the river, and 
in this manner 'they ascend the Ghaut, by adding bullocks as 
required, and returning to bring up carts iu the rear : the loss of 
time thus occasioned is lamentable. Urom the want of bridges, 
(‘Vim foot-passengers are cut off for days.” 

The DliarWar road is the last we need mention, within this Pre- 
sidency, that has any pretensions to the name. It was recently 
constructed from Dharwar to BirsOO, and thence to Coomptah, on 
llio coast ; hut, as usual, it Wants bridges. Yet here, as every- 
wlicre else in India, experience shows that neglect of public works 
iias produced decline of revenue, and that material improvemelit 
lias increased it. 

“ Guzerat, before it camb into oUr possession,” feayS the vh^iter 
of “ Letters on the Cotton and Beads of Western India,” had - 
more opulent inhabitants tjian the contiguous populations of 
Oaudeish and the Deccan, and weT'e remarkable for their ataiable 
and hospitable manners. The liberaKfyof the native rulers in 
devoting pari; of the land revenue to ptiWiO ^orks, according to its 
origin^ fjoWOridly contributed to tbeit prosperity. But 

a change of inasters^ Imported a change, of oircumstancos — the 
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, deterioration of the condition of tlie people followed in thg train 
of British sovereignty, and with this, I am sorry to say, an. entire 
cessatiou,of e^tpenditiire in public works.” ^ 

But deterioration of tlie people is not alone the result ^pf^,pvant 
of roads. The s^Steip. produce^, as a consejiuence still rapre^to bo 
deplored, the prevalence of local famineS) one, of which was felt with 
great severity during the mon$oon of 1823, in tlie country between 
Poouali and Candeish. It appears from undeniable evidence that 
whilst grain was so plentiful in Candeish as to sell at 8 shillings 
a quarter, it had risen at Aurungahad to 31 shillings, and at 
Poonah to 64, and then to 76 shillings a quarter. The monsoon had 
stopped the tracks between Candeish and Poonaji, and all the 
agonies of famine wore felt by the inhabitants of one well-peopled 
district, whilst in another, ]iot distant 300 miles, the finest grain 
was purchaseahle for next to nothing. 

Such fatahconsequences, such reckless loss of human lives, was 
the more unpardonable, as in the wdiolc of India the smallest 
instalment of public work in roads is sure to pay over and over 
again the cost of its formation. 

A few years before 1848, Mr. J, A. Turner ventured to suggest 
to the Court of Direciors^tho making of the road from Bombay to 
Cooinptah on tlio coast, or rather the improvement of a distance of 
six miles on a road already traced.f A fter a considerable delay, the 
road^was sanctioned, but remained impassable for carts ; but tlic 
effect of the road as far as Sirsee was quite remarkable. When it 
w^as finished, in 1840-41,101 carts travelled upon it the first year, and 
in the two years afterwards 443 carts. Incomplete as the road was, 
the traffic of the port of Cooinptah, during three years, had increased 
from 160,000/, to 400,000/., and the Customs had increased ffom 
4662/. per annum to 18,01 51, on imports and exports ; but though 
the custom duties of that place increased from 4662'/. to 18,015/. 
within three years, still 40 miles of road, available only for pack 
bullocks, which could be constructed for moderate expense out of 
the profits of the revenue, remain unmade. ■ , 

The Bhore Ghaut and Jubbulppre joads arc also instances of 
great, too great, profit on p^iblic works. "ConstriA'ted in 1828, the 

♦ Cotton Tlep., 1848, p. 270. f Briggs, Cotton Hep., 1848, p. 82. 
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tolls have riaeu excoedingljr hi^h siELCd'thafc tiin'^J as touch as 
M)fi'600?.' ib 3000/. iu the bourse of 'sifi or ei^ht yedrs. ‘ ‘ 

The Jubbulpore road tetWeeri Juhbiiljibre arid Beiiai^s/ sensed 
iu tho firSt year after it waS constructed, for less than 400 carts j a 
persori was then placed to ascertain tho number, and in three years 
cafter that, in 1838, the traffic had amouhted'to 6000 carts.* 

There iriay,' however, be difficulties in making roads in India. 
Lord Ellehborough boro testimony to their cheapness in his speech 
of May 8, 1833, and a gentleman of experience ori this point, in a 
pamphlet on tlie cultivation of cotton in India, tells us : — 

“ Eoads are to be made in India for a less slim than in any other 
country j 800/. per mile would pay for any road; and the small 
amount' held up, as an additional reason why Gioverriment are to 
blame foT* not having constructed them. 

I speak advisedly, however, when I affirm that the above ' 
estimate is much too high, and that India might be covered with 
roads for 450/. per mile, and I would willingly contract to execute 
any number of miles at that rate. The great trunk road has 
been constructed for less than this per milc.”t 
Lieutenant- Q-oneral Briggs on tho same point says : — 

superintended tho construction* of a road made entirely 
by natives, for the Bajah of Sattarah j it was 3G miles long, 
18 feet wide, with drains and small bridges for tlio whole 
distance, and the experise did not exceed 150/. a mile. There is 
])leTity of material at Iiand all over India, no deeper than five feet 
helow^ the surface.” As for tho difficulty of preserving them 
when made. — “ There is no difficulty in retaining the roads in 
India, any more than iu other countries; it has been asserted, I 
know, that in consequence of the heavy rains the roads would bo 
washed away ; but if they are properly made, and culverts built 
to carry off the water, that would not happen. There is a 
road on the Bhore Ghaut. which was once almost a complete 
swamp, and was impassable during the rain altogether, till tho 

raised road was made, -and it has lasted for upwards of thirty years. 

' 

, , ,,, * , * Briggs, Cotton 

t Cn the Cultivation of Cotton in IiA^ pp. 32-5. By E.. Money, 25th 
Kat..Bepg. Inf. Londop, ^ - 





It is ai j 0 f(H)iii as any k -EStighjijjd,- at?.d that i& onft pf thtp 
the country where they ^^ttsed to^aj* it yas impossibie k ^ 
road.” ■ - ^ s ■■ 

It is .evident from ^hat precedes, that Bombay ia nwly* as 
badly off for roads as Bengal; and that up to the presoiat time, 
the countries within the reach of its ports, noted for thb‘ growth 
of cotton, are so crippled by the bad state of intercOiUmtinioations, 
that that production which might have been immense is absolutely 
null So miserably inadequate indeed are the 0 ] 5 iBting means of 
commimication with the interior, that the benefit derived from 
them may be said not to be felt, and to bo immeasurably small 
when compared with those which might be derived from their 
extension. 

Yet the Bombay government has made about 55Q miles only 
of road, in thirty years,” * says Mr. Williamson. The espendlturo 
on works of irrigation, and on the construction of roads and 
bridges for ten years, ending 1846-C, was only 391), 276/., this 
Presidency being one, on which as wo have shown, the cost of 
superintendence was enormously high. 

That roads, canals, and irrigation in our Indian possessions may 
still be classed among thetcategory of wants, now remains beyond 
a doubt ; tliat from the absence of the first and second of these 
wants, the people have been kept in a state far lower than it con- 
cerns the safety of the country that they should remain, is evident ; 
for they have been cut oil’ from markets, where not only the pro- 
duce of the interior would find a profitable outlet, but the British 
goods, [which at present are imported in proportion of two-thirds 
less tc India than to other countries more favourably conditioned, 
would gain in value and uicrease in number ; and furnish to tiu' 
natives at prices not above their means, comforts, which at present 
are denied to them ; they have been reduced to the tremendous 
sufferings of local famines, by the impossibility of equalising 
prices on the commonest articles -of food, from want of inter- 
communication. They are kept ill-clad, ill-fed, and abject in every 
degree, by tlio same cause, which closes to British enterprise a 

* Mr. WilliamBon*8 evid., Cotton Rep., 1848, p. 170, 

t India Public Works Rep., 1851, p. 208. 
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pogutotioi^ ^ee time» as, greaii Jljl .other countries, 

pu|jjOjg«fcher whicli y© supply with lo^^iu&fitures^' put of Europe 
and the United States j and^ the effects of such a state of things 
muqt hotto foster discon^nt and inspire hatred of our rule, . v 
, Erom the absence of irrigation, *^vast tracts: which might , bo 
fertilised, remain barren^ and are profitless, notwithstanding the 
knuwn results of . such improvements in producing increase of 
revenue j results which might become still greater were the bene- 
fits attending roads through irrigated districts more fully felt 
and thoroughly attended to. . . • 

These wants, however, will never be supplied so long as the 
present system remains in force. Neglect, recklessness, delay, 
misappropriation of funds to swell revenue, instead of furthering 
improvement, are proved against -the Company. A vast reform 
will bo required. Where great thorough lines of intercommuni- 
cations are required, railroads must be made, and that speedily — 
not at tlie present creeping pace j roads to meet the most import- 
ant internal lines must be bridged, metalled, and completed; 
eamils bo fitted for navigation as well as irrigation; and whilst 
the profit obtained from completed works is devoted to necessary 
repairs and fresh improvements, tho niggardly expenditure of the 
present day must be changed for ono commensurate with the 
importance of our Indian territories. Let us, in fine, initiate some 
new system of policy which shall have for ono of its objects 
1 be material improvement of India, upon which not only depends 
tho future weliaro of tho people of that country, but the pros- 
Ijerity of that greatest of English interests — British manufactures. 
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INDIA REFORM SOCIETY. 


On Saturday, tho 12th of March, a Meeting of the Friends of India was hold 
in Charles Street, St. James’s Square, with a view of bringing public opinion 
to bear on tho Imperial Parliament in the cnee of India, so as to obtain duo 
attention to the complaints and claims of the inhabitants of that vast empire. 
H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P., having been tailed to the chair, the following 
Resolutions were agreed to by the Meeting : — 

1. That the character of tiie altemtions to be effected in tho constitution 
of our Indian Government at the termination of the East India Company's 
Charter Act, on the 30th of April, 1854, is a question which demands the 
most ample and most serious consideration. 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament have been 
.appointed, in conformity with tho practice on each preceding renewal of the 
Charter Act, for the purpose of investigating the nature and the results of our 
Indian Administration, those Committees have been appointed on the present 
occasion at a period so much later than usual, that the interval of time 
remaining before the expiration of the existing powers of the East India 
Company, is too short to permit the possibility of collecting such evidence as 
would show what alterations are required in our Indian Government. 

3. That the inquiry now being prosecuted by Committees of the Legislature 
will be altogether unsatisfactory, if it be confined to the evidence of ofiRcialu 
and of servants of the East India Company, and conducted and terminated 
without reference to the petitions and wishes of the more intelligent of the 
natives of India. 

4. That it is tho duty of the friends of India to insist upon a temporary Act 
to continue the present government of India for a period not exceeding three 
yeai'S, so that time inny be given for such full inquiry and deliberation as will 
enable Parliament witliin that period to legislate permanently for the future 
administration of our Indian Empire. 

6. That, in order to obtain such a measure, this Meeting constitutes itself 
an India Reform Society,” and names the imderraentioned gentlemen as a 
Committee. * 


T Baknes, Esq , M P 
.T Bell, Esq, M.P. 

W Bio»jrt, Esq , M P, 

.1 F B. Blackett, Esq , M P 
0 Bowver, Esq , M P 

J. Bkioht, Ebq., M P 
F C Blown, Esq 

II A Bucjck, Esq , M P. 
Lieut.-Col. J M. CatiLEIeli), M P. 
J Chketuam, Ksq M 1’ 

W. H. CI.ARKE, Esq. 

8 CUAWFOIII), E.sq. 

.1. Crook, E.sq, M.P 
.1 Dickinson, Jon , Esq 
M. G E’ieluen, Esq , M P. 
Eieut.-Gen Sir .1. F Fitzoehall, 
K.C.B., M.P. 

M. Forster, Esq , M.P. 

F French, Esq., M.P 

K. Gardner, Esq., M.P. 

Rioiit Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P 
Viscount Goderich, M.P 

G. Uadfirt.d, Esq. M.P. 

W Hartoukt, Esq. 

E IIeywortil Esq M.P 
C. Hindlev, Esq, M.P. 


T Hunt, Esq 

E. J Hutcuins, Esq,, M P 

P. F C JoniwTONR, Esq. 

T Kennedy, Esq., M.P 
M Erwin, Esq. 

F Eik'as, Esq M P 
.J. Wauan, Esq., M.P. 

T. McCi'llagh, Esq 
K. Miall, Bkq, M P. 

G H Moore, Esq., M P 
B Olivwra, Esq. M.P. 

A. Otwav, Esq,, M.P. 

C. M. W Pracoc'Ke, Esq., M.P 
Apslky Pellatt, Esq., M.P. 

J. PiLKiNGioN, Esq., M.P. 

.7 O PniLLiMouE, Esq., M P 
T. Phinn, Esti, M.P. 

H Reeve, Esq 
W. Bcholki lELD, Esq , M. P 
H. D Seymour, Esq., M P. 

W. D Hkymoor, Esq., M.P. 

J. B Smith, Esq M.P. 

J Sullivan, Esq. 

G. Thompson, Esa. M.P, 

P. Warren, Esq. 

J A. Wish, Esq. M.P. 


Correspondence on all matters connected with the Society to bo addressed 
to the* Hon. Secretary, by whom subBcriptions will be received in aid of its 
obieci. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Jdn., Ifm. Sec. 

Couimitteo Rooms, Claronco Chambers, 12, Haymarkct, 

April mi, 1853. 
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INDIA re;form. 


THE STATE AND GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
UNDER ITS NATIVE RULERS. 


We threaten to appropriate the territories of the Native 
Princes, our allies, upon the strength mainly of our own 
virtues, and of their vices. All Native Governments, we say, 
are bad j all Native Governors are tyrants and sensualists. 
Their subjects are groaning under oppression, and vrb are 
bound to relieve them ; all who wear turbans are wcrtrthless— 
all who wear hats are worthy. There was no g^d Govern- 
ment in India until the advent of the AnglcnfSaxon ; it is the 
Anglo-Saxon who has taught the Indian arts of civil life, 
and who shows liim what GovernAeilt ought to be. The 
ruins of the tombs and temples of ancient Greece and Rome 
arc worthy of all admiration j they are proofs of the genius 
and taste of the people who created them ; the more magni- 
ficent ruins of Ancient India are monuments only of ostenta- 
tion and selfishness. ‘^I contemplated those ruins,” said 
Lord Ellenborough, *^with admiration of our predecessors, 
and with humiliation at our own short-comings.” " You 
might as well be humiliated by the sight of the Pyramids,” 
was fhe retort of Lord Aberdeen. 

What is deserving of all praise in the West, is not praise- 
worthy in the East, When we see great works of utility and 
ornament in the West, we pronounce them to bo evidence of 
prosperous and tranquil Governmepts ; but similar works in 
the East seen? to lead us to a different judgment. At this 
moment we are dependent for millions of our revenue upon 
magnificent works of irrigation, constructed by our prede- 
cessors, the country is strewed with the remains of similar 



works. We pass them without notice, alid dwell upon our 
own comparatively puny efforts at imitation. 

We found the people of India, it is said, abject, degraded, 
false, to the very core. Mussulman dominion had called into 
full activity all the bad qualities which Hin(fooism has in 
itself a fatal tendency to ^nerate. The most indolent and 
selfish of our own Governors* have been models of benevo- 
lence and beneficence when compared with the greatest of the 
Native Sovereigns. The luxurious selfishness of the Moghul 
Emperors depressed and enfeebled the people. Their prede- 
cessors were either unscrupulous tyrants, or indolent 
debauchees. Nor were their successors, the Ghilji Sove* 
reigns, any better. 

Haying the command of the public press in this country, 
and the sympathy of the public mind with us, it is an easy 
task thus to exalt ourselves at the expense pf our pre- 
decessors. We tell our own story, and our testimony is 
unimpeachable j but if we find any thing favourable related 
of those who have preceded us, the accounts we pronounce 
to be suspicious. We contrast the Moghul conquests of 
the fourteenth century f/ith the victorious, mild and mer- 
ciful progress of the British arms in the East ixi the ninc- 
teenth.’^ But, if our object was a fair one, we should 
contrast the Mussulman invasion of Hindostan, with the con- 
temporaneous Norman invasion of England the characters 
of the Mussulman Sovereigns with their contemporaries in 
the West — their Indian wars of the fourteenth century with 
our IVench wars, or with the Cmsades— the effect of tlio 
Mahomedan conquest upon the characters of the Hindoo, 
with the effect of the Norman conquest upon the Anglo- 
Saxon, when to be called an Englishman was considered as 
a j’eproach — when those who were appointed to administer 
justice were the fountains of all iniquity-^^when magistrates, 
whose duty it was to pronounce righteous judgments were 
the most cruel of all tyrants, and greater pTanderers than 
common thieves and robbers f — when the great men were 
inflaidSft with sucli a rage of money, that they cared not by 
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great a 4?ri)iee8s of Seotlar^d found /' it necessary to wear 
" a religious habit in/^ordei; to preserve her person from 
"^Tiolation/^* 

The history of the Mahomedan dynasties in India is full, 
it is said, of lamentable, instances of the cruelty and rapacity 
of the early conquerors, not without precedent, j^iowever, m 
contemporary Christian history; for when Jerusalem was 
taken by the first Crusaders, at the end of the 1 1th century, 
the gflimekm; consistiiig of 40,000 men, "was put to the 
" sword without distinction; arms protected not the brpe, 

" nor submission the timid ; no ^e .or sex received merpy ; 
".infant's perished by the same sword that pierced their 
" mothers. The streets of Jerusalem were covered with he^ps 
" of slain, and the shrieks of agony and despair resounded 
" from every house.” When Louis VII. of France, in the , 
12th century, " made himself master of the town of Yitri, he 
" ordered it to be set on fire ; in consequence of this inhuman 
" order, 1300 persons who had taken refuge, perished in the 
" flames.” In England, at the same time, under- our Ste? 
phen, war " was carried on with so much fury, that the land 
" tras left uncultivated, and the iitstraments of, husbandry 
" were destroyed or abandoned and the result of our French, 
wars in the 14th century, was a state of things "more hqr- 
" rible and destructive than was ever experienped in any age 
" or country.” The insatiable cruelty of the Moha^edan 
conquerors, it is said, stands recorded upon more undeniable 
authority, than the insatiable benevolence of the Mqhamedan 
conquerors. We have abundant testimony of the cruelty ,pf 
contempofrary Christian conquerors, have we any evidence of 
their benevolence ? 

As attiem)[)ts are thus systematically made, in bulky volumes, 
to run down the Character of Native Governments and Native 
Soverei^s, in order that we may have a fair pretext fof 
seizing 'hpbn their possessions, it becomes necessary to shew 
that We h^e a Clmstian Boland for every Native Olrver : 
that if flbp Mnssulm^ conquerors of India were cruel aud 
rapaPioti^, they were matched by their Christian contempo- 
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raries. It is ttiuch out fasiiiou to fe 

and 16th centmies with Engl^cV ih%o 19t}^ and to piqtie 
ournelves upon the result. When tve- compare other cdtfe*- 
tries with England/' said a sagadoua observer,* <'* we usually 
speak of England as she now is, we scarcely ever think of 
'^‘going back beyond the Reformation, and we are apt to regard 
every foreign country as ignorant and uncivilized^ whose 
state of improvement does not in some degree appix)ximate 
to our own, even though it should be higher than our own 
was at no distant period.'^ It would be almost as fair to 
compare India in the 16th with England iu the.l9th century, 
as it would be to compare the two countries in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, when India was at the top of civi- 
>Jlization, and England at the bottom. India had gradually 
^ declined in civilization, from the date of the invasion of 
Alexander, up to the time of the first Mussulman conquest ; 
but we have abundant testimony to prove, that at that date, 
and for centuries before it, her people enjoyed a high degree 
of prosperity, which continued to the breaking up of the 
Moghul Empire early in the 18th century. 

<r 

THE STATE OF INDIA AT THE TIME OF 
GREEK INVASION. 

All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the 
Greeks/' Mr. Elphinstone tells us, ^^give the idea of a 
country teeming with population, and enjoying the highest 
degree of prosperity." There were 1500 cities between the 
Hydaspes and the Hyphai^is, Palilothra was eight miles long, 
and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch an4^, high 
rapipart, with 570 towers and . 164 gates. The nun^erous 
commercial cities and posts for foreign trq4c, which are meu- 
tioned^in the Periplus attest the I’ldians.^a 

^ department which more thap any otlm^^,j§ihw 
. ^ndition Qf a nation. Arrian mentions wdth gd^matipn 
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waa 4^ constant pay 
during. peace ftheiipafta^ vrore supplied by 

the Btater they never ravaged the country. The. Greeks 
speak of the bravery of; the Indian, armies opposfjd to * them, 
as superior to that of other nations with whom , they had to 
contend in Asia. They spoke oS the police as excellent^. In 
the oamp of Sandracotua, consisting of 400,000 men^ the 
sums stolen did not amount to more than about £3 daily. 
Justice was administered by the King and his assessors. The 
revenue was derived from the land, which was said to belong 
to the King 4 it amounted to one-fourth of the produce. 
The fields were all measured, and the water carefully distri- 
buted for irrigation ; taxes were imposed upon trade, and an 
income^ax levied from merchants and traders. Boyal roads 
are spoken of by Strabo, and mile stones; the war-chariots^ 
were drawn by horses in time of war, aiid by oxen on a march, 
The arts, though simple, were far from being in a rude state. 
Gold, gems, silks, and ornaments were in all families; the 
professions mentioned shew all that is necessary to civilized 
life. The number of grains, spices, &c. which were grown, 
afford proofs that the country waj# in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. " Their institutions were less rude, their conduct to 
their enemies more humane, their general learning much 
more considerable, and in the knowledge of the being and 
nature of God, they were already in possession of a light 
" which was but faintly perceived, even by the loftiest intel- 
“ lects in the best days of Athens.^^* 

In the time of Avoca, a Hindoo Sovereign, who reigned 
some centuries before the Christian era, his edict columns 
bear testimony to the extent of his dominions, and the 
civilized character of his Government; since they, contain 
orders '' for establishing hospitals and dispensaries through- 
out his ^pirej as well as for planting trees and digging 
" wells eJong the public highways /' and fifty -siz years a»c. 
another llindoo. Sovereign, Vichrermadiytia, is represented 
to havb' b6Cn a pbwerM monarch, v^ho ruled a civilized and 
ebuntr^.' " 
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Writers, both Hindoo wd' M 

testimony to the filtate of in which fndi^t; was foand 

at the time of the first Mahomedan conquest, 'nmy^dw^ 
with admiration on the extent andinaghiflcencoof the capital 
of the kingdom of Canouij, and of the inexhaustible riches 
of the .Temple of Somnath. t r / , ; 

Many of the Sovereigns of ea6h of the Mussulman dynas- 
ties were men of extraordinary character. The prudence, 
activity, and enterprize of Mahommed of Giuzni, and his 
encouragement of literature and the arts, Were conspicuous } 
" he shewed so much munificence to individuals of eminence, 
" that his capital exhibited a greater assemblage of literary 
genius than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able 
to produce. If rapacious in acquiring wealthy he was 
unrivalled in the judgment and grandeur with which he 
knew how to expend 

His four immediate successors were patrons of literature 
and the 'arts, and acceptable to their subjects as good 
governors. Can we say as much for their contemporaries, 
William the Norman and his descendants, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ? It is generally supposed that the con- 
quest of India by the Mahomedans was an easy task, but 
history tells us that none of the Hindoo principalities fell 
without a severe struggle ; that some of them were never sub- 
dued, but remain substantive States at this moment, and that 
Shahab-u-Deen, the first founder of the Mahomedan empire 
in India, towards the end of the twelfth century, was signally 
defeated by the Rajpoot Sovereign of Delhi;* . 

One of his successors, Koortub-u-deen,. who erected, the 
Koortub Minar, ^Hhe highest column in the world, and near 
it a mos<5[ue, which for grandeur of design and eleganbe of 
execution, was equal to any thing in Indian was generally 
beloved for the frankness Wnd generosity of. his disposition, 
and left a permanent reputation as a just and ‘virtuous, ruler* 
Sultafia'Rezia was endowed,^^Says thnbistoriaii Pbrishttii 
with every princely virtue, thosb sc^tip-ize beif 



. c< t no fault/ / but 

tMt 8 li 0 Was a ;W(2^tn^/^ ^he evince^^ all qualities of a 
Jiiat^and ^ble sovereign. . History does not Inake quite such 
^ftvourable mention of our King Johuj or of Philip of France, 
hOr^Conteinporaries. , Jueal-u-deen, of the same dynasty, was 
celebrated for his clemency, Ms magnanimity and love of 
literature. ^ 

^ The Hindoo kingdoms' of Camata and Tellingana were re- 
established about the middle of the L4th century.- ,The first, 
with its capital, Bijanuggur, "attained to a pitch of power 
" and splendour not perhaps surpassed by any previous Hindoo 
" dynasty •/* and such was the mutual estimation between the 
Hindoo and Mussulman Sovereigns of the Deckaii^ that inter- 
marriages took place between them, Hindoos were in high 
command in the Mussulman army, and Mussnlmen in the* 
Hindoo, and one Rajah of B^anuggur built a mosque for his 
Mahomedan subjects.* In the reign ♦ of Mahomed Toglak, 
A.T>. 1351, there was an admirably regulated horse and foot 
post from the frontier to the capital. That capital, Delhi, 
is described as a most magnificent city, it^ mosques and 
walls without an equal on the earth. 

The public works of his successor, Feroz Shah, consisted of 
50 dams across rivers to promote irrigation, 40 mosques and 
30 colleges, 100 caravanseries, 30 reservoirs, 100 hospital 100 
public baths, 1 6 0 bridges, besides many other edifices for pleasure 
and ornament, and, above all, the canal from the point in the 
J umna where it leaves the mountains of Carnal, to Hansi and 
Hissar, a work which has been partially restored by the British 
Government. The historian of this monarch expatiates on 
the happy state of the ryots under his government^ on the 
goodness of their houses and furniture, and the general use of 
gold and silver ornaments amongst their women. He says, 
among other things, that every ryot had a good bedstead, 
and a neat g^arden. H^b^ds said to be' a writer not much to bo 
trusted ; but the state of the country must no doubt 

have been flourishing, 'for Milo de :Conti,»an Italian traveller, 
who vii^ited India abput a. 1 ). 1420, speaks highly of what he 
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saw in Guzerat, and found the banks th^^’Qang^s corered ' 
with townsj amidst beautiful gii^6ns^kn^^orcnwdsl. " fte 
passed four famous cities before he reached Maarazia, whicli 
he describes as a powerful city, filled with gold, silver, aittd 
precious stones. His accounts are corroborated by those of 
Barbora and Bartema, who fravelled in the early part 6f the 
16th century. The former in particular describes Cambay 
as a remarkably well built city, dtuated in a beautiful and 
fertile country, filled with merchants of all nations, and with 
artizans and manufacturers like those of Fhmders. Ctesar 
Frederic gives a similar account of Guzerat, and Ibn 
Batuta, who travelled during the anarchy and oppression of 
Mohammed Tagluk^s reign, in the middle of the 15 th century, 
^when insurrections were reigning in most parts of the country, 
enumerates many large and populous towns and cities, and 
, gives a high impression of the state in which the country 
must have been before it fell into disorder. 

Abdurizag, an ambassador from the grandson of Tamerlane, 
visited the South of India in 1442, and concurs with other 
observers in giving the impression of a prosperous country. 
The kingdom of Candeish was at this time in a high state of 
prosperity under its own kings ; the numerous stone embank- 
ments by which the streams were rendered applicable to irri- 
gation are equal to any thing in India as works of industry 
and ability. 

Baber, the first sovereign of the Moghul dJTtiasfy, al- 
though he regards Hindostan with the same dislike that 
Europeans still feel^ speaks of it as a rich and noble country, 
and expresses hil astonishment at the swarming population 
and the innumerable workmen of every kind and profession. 
Besides the ordinary business of his kingdom, he w^ con- 
stantly occupied with making aqueducts, reservoirs, and other 
improvements, as well as in introducing and 

other productions of remote conquerors, ^ Humayon, 

whose character was free from vices hnd violent passiOns, was 
defeated, and obliged to fly from Hindostan, by Shir Siliah, 
who is described as a prince of consummate prudence and 
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who, not withstanding his constat activity, in the held, during 
a short rei^ had brought his territories Into the highest 
order^ and introduced many improvements into his civil 
government. ^ // He made a high road extending for four 
month?’ journey from Bengal to the Western Rhotas hear 
^ the Indus^ with caravanserais j^t every stage, and wells at : 
every mile and a half. There was m Imam and Muezzim 
at every mosque, and provisions for the poor at every cara- 
“ vanserai, with attendants of proper castes for- Hindoos, as ^ 
well as for Miissulmen. The road was planted with rows 
of trees for shade, and in many phaces was in the state 
“ described when the author saw it, after it had stood for 
eighty-two years.”* 

It is almost superfluous to dwell upon the character of the 
celebrated Akbar, who was equally great in the cabinet and * 
in the field, and renowned for his learning, toleration, 
liberabty, clemency, courage, temperance, industry, and large- * 
ness of mind. But it is to his internal policy that Akbar 
owes his place in that highest order of princes whose reigns 
have been a blessing to mankind.t He forbad trials by 
orded, and marriages before the mge of puberty ; and the 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He also permitted widows 
to marry a second time, contrary to Hindoo law. Above all, 
he positively prohibited the burning of Hindoo widows 
against their Avill. He employed his Hindoo subjects equally 
with Mahomedans, abolished the -capitation tax on infidels, 
as well as all taxes on pilgrims, and positively prohibited the 
making slaves of persons taken in war. He perfected the 
financial reforms which had been commenced in those pro- 
vinces by Shir Shah. He remeasured all the lands .capable 
of cultivation within the empire ; ascertaine^ the produce of 
each .begah;j: determined the proportion to be paid to the 
public ; and commuted it for a fixed money rent, giving the 
eultivator the option of paying' in kind, if he thought the 
money rate tdo high. He abolished at the same time a vast 

* ElpWjiBtone’s vol. iL p. 161 . t P* . 280 ^ 

* More j|;haa balf an acre. 
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number ot vexatious taxes and fees to The result of 

these wise measures was to redijpo the amount of the public 
demand considerably. His instructions to his revenue officers 
have come down to us, and show his anxiety for. the libewd 
administration of his system, and for the ease and comfort pi 
his subjects. The tone off his instructions to his judicial 
officers was '^just and benevolent he enjoined them to be 
sparing in capital punishments, and unless in cases of dan- 
gerous sedition, to inflict none until he had received the Em- 
peror^s confirmation. lie forbad mutilation, or other cruelty, 
as the accompaniment of capital punishment. He reformed 
and new modelled his army, paying his troops in cash from 
the treasury, instead of by assignments on the revenue. 
Besides fortifications, and other public works, he erected 
‘ many magnificent buildings, which are described and 
eulogized by Bishop Heber. System and method were intro- 
duced into every part of the public service,^ and the whole of 
his establishments present an astonisbing picture of mag- 
nificence and good order, where unwieldy numbers arc 
managed without disturbance, and economy is attended to in 
the midst of profusion.^' ^ 

Akbar appears with as much simplicity as dignity. Euro- 
pean witnesses describe him as " aflPable and majestical, mer- 
ciful and severe ; temperate in diet, sparing in sleep, skilful 
" in making guns, casting ordnance, and mechanical arts, cu- 
riously industrious, affable to the vulgar, loved and feared 
“ of his own, terrible to his enemies.^^ Can we say as much 
for his great contemporaries, — Elizabeth of England, or 
Henry the Fourth of France ? 

The Italian traveller, Pietro del Valle/ ^ who wrote in the 
last year of th*e reign of Jehanger, AJ® Saifs son, a.d. 1623, 
bears this testimony to the character of that prince, and to 
the condition of the people under his rule : — Generally all 
live much after a genteel way, and they do it ^curely ; as 
well, because the king does not prosecute his^subjects with 
false accusations nor deprive them of anything when he sees 
^'thern live splendidly and vith thie appes^nce of riches (as is 
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'"often done in other Mahomedan countries), as because the 
" Indians are inclined to those vanities/^ 

But the reign of Shah Jehan, the grandson of Akbar, was 
the most prosperous ever known in India. His own domi- 
nions enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity and good 
government ; and although Sir 5'homas Roe was struck with 
astonishment at the profu!?ion of wealth which was dis- 
played when he visited the Emperor in his camp in 1615, in 
which at least two acres were covered with silk, gold carpets 
and hangings, as rich as velvet embossed with gold and 
precious stones could make them, yet we have the testimony 
of Tavernier that he who caused the • celebrated peacock 
throne to be constructed, who, at the festival of his accession, 
scattered amongst the bystanders money and precious things 
equal to his own weight, reigned not so mucli as a king * 
over his subjects, but rather as a father over his family.” 
llis vigilance over his internal government was unremitting, 
and for the order and arrangement of his territory, and the 
good administration of every department of the State, no 
prince that ever reigned in India could be compared to Shah 
Jehan. • 

All his vast undertakings were managed with so much 
economy, that after defraying the expenses of his great expe- 
ditions to Candahar, his wars in Balk, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Shah Jehan left a treasure, which some reckoned at near six, 
others at twenty-four millions in coin, besides his vast accu- 
mulations in wrouglit gold and silver, and in jewels. 

Mistreatment of his people was beneficent and paternal,*’ 
and llis liberal sentiments towards those around him, cannot 
be better shewn tliaii by the confidence which he so gene- 
rously reposed in his sons.* 

So stable was the foundation upon which this prosperity 
rested that the empire continued to be in a flourishing con- 
dition for a large portion of the long, intolerant, and oppressive 


* Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 399. • 
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reign of Aurungzebe, and notwithstan^ng the misgovemment 
which followed in the next thirty years, imder a series of 
weak and wicked princes, and the commotions which attended 
the breaking up of the empire, the enormous wealth which 
Nadir Shah was enabled to carry away with him when he 
quitted Delhi in 1739, is proof that the country was still in a 
compai'ativcly prosperous condition. 

Among many distinguished Princes of the Deccan in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Mulik Amber, the Regent 
of Deejapore, holds a distinguished place, both as a wamor 
and a statesman. He is described to have been a man of un- 
common genius. lie made his regency respected at home 
and abroad. He abolished revenue farming — substituted a 
fixed money assessment for a payment, in kind — revived the 
(Village establishments, where they had fallen into decay. By 
such means the country soon became thriving and prosperous, 
f and although his expenditure was liberal his finances were 
abundant. For upwards of twenty years he was the bulwark 
of his country against foreign conquest^ Though almost^ 
constantly engaged in war, this great man found leisure to 
' cultivate the arts of peaces He founded the city of Kirkce, 
built several splendid palaces, and introduced a system oJ 
internal administration, which has left his name in every 
village fiu’ more venerated as a ruler, than renowned as a 
general.* * 

Of the character of the Hindoo Sovereigns who were the 
contemporaries of the Mussulman Emperors in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries we know nothing ; but we know that 
fheir territories had attained to a pitch of power and splen- 
doui’ which had not been surpassed by their ancestors, We 
know also that the principal administrators the Mussulman 
dynasties, with rare exceptions, were Hindoos — that they 
were entrusted with the command of armies, and with the 
regulation of the finances. 

The robber, Sevajee, who entered upon the*scene in the 


Grant Dnff, yoI. i. pp, 94-6. 
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latter part of the sixteenth century^ and who shook the Moghul 
Empire to its foundation during the reign of Aurungzehej was 
an able as well as a skilful general. His civil government was 
regular, and he was vigorous in exacting, from his provincial 
aiid his village officers, obedience to the rules which he laid 
down for the protection of the* people. His enemies bear 
witness to his anxiety to mitigate the evils of war by humane 
regulations, which were strictly enforced. Altogether, this 
robber hero has left a character which has never since been 
equalled or ever approached by any of his countrymen, None, 
however, of his militarj^ successes raise so high an idea of his 
talents as the spirit of his domestic administration,* and the 
effect of these appear to have been permanent for nearly 
eighty years after his death, viz. in 1758. Wo have the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the state of the Mahratta^ 
Territory from the pen of Anquctil du Perron : — 

On the 14th of Pebruary, 1758, I set out from Mah^ for 
Goa, in order to proceed to Surat, and, in all my routes, I 
took care to keep specimens of the money of all the states I 
passed tlirough, so that I have examples of every coin that is 
current from Cape Cormorin to Delhi. From Surat, I passed 
the Ghats, the 27th of March the same year, about ten in the 
morning, and when I entered the country of the Mahrattas, 
I thought myself in tlic midst of the simplicity and happiness 
of the golden age, where nature was yet unchanged, and war 
and misery were unknown. The people wei*e cheerful, vigo- 
rous, and in high health, and unbounded hospitality was an 
universal virtue : every door was open, and friends, neigh- 
bours, and strangers, were alike welcome to whatever thej?’ 
found. When I came within seven miles of Aurungabad, I 
went to see the celebrated pagoda of Ellora.^^t 

Sevajee had several worthy successors; amongst them 
were the Pcishw^ahs, Ballajee, Wiswanath, and his son 
Bajee Kao Bullal. This latter is said to have united the 


* Grant Duffs History of the Mahrattas, vol, ii. 

t Extracted from page 376 of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” of 1762, beaded 
“ Brief Account of a Voyage to India, by M. Anquetil du Peron.” 
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enterprizCj and vigour, and hardihood of a Mahratta Chief 
with the polished manners, sagacity, and address, which fre- 
quently distinguish the Brahmins of the Concan. He had 
the head to plan and the hand to execute. To assiduous 
industry, and minute observation, he superadded a power of 
discrimination that brought him to fix his mind to points of 
political importance. lie was a man of uncommon eloquence, 
penetration, and vigour, simple in his habits, enterprizing 
and skilful as a military leader, and at all times partaking of 
the fare and sharing tlic privations of the meanest horseman. 

Ilis successor, Ballajee Rao, was a man of considerable 
political sagacity, of polislied manners, and of great address, 
though indolent and voluptuous, he w as generous and cha- 
ritable, kind to his relations and dependants, and an enemy 
*to external violence; amidst the distractions of war, he de- 
voted much of his time to tlic civil administration of his 
‘ territory; in his reign the condition of the whole Mahratta 
population was much ameliorated, the system of farming 
the revenues was abolished, the ordinary tribunals of civil 
justice were improved, and the INlahratta peasantry ^^have 
ever since blessed the ddys of Nana Lahish Puweshwar.^’* 
Although the military talents of Malidoo Rao, who suc- 
ceeded him, were conspicuous, yet his character as a 'sove- 
reign is entitled to far higher praise, "He is deservedly 
celebrated for his firm support of the weak against the 
opprcssivC“Of the poor .against tlie rich— and, as far as the 
construction of society admitted — for his equity to all.^^ He 
prevented liis revenue officers from abusing their .authority 
•by vigilant superintendanee, and by rc.adily listening to the 
compl.aints of the common cultivators, and at that time, the 
Mahratta country, in proportion to its. fertility, was more 
thriving than any other pai’t of India, The preference shown 
in promoting offieers wlio could boast of hereditary rights 
encouraged patriotism and applied national feeling to pur- 
poses of good governmetit. Malidoo Rao was assisted 
in his government by his minister, " the celebrated Ram/^ 
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Earn Shastree, a pure aftd upright judge, whose conduct would 
have been considered admirable under any circumstances. 
The benefits which he conferred on his countrymen were 
principally by example. The weight and soundness of liis 
opinions were universally acknowledged during his life, and 
the decisions of the Punchaycts which gave decrees in his time 
are still considered precedents. His conduct and unwearied 
zeal had a wonderful effect in improving the people of all 
ranks ; he was a pattern to the well disposed ; the greatest 
man who did wrong stood in awe of Earn Sliastree, and 
although persons possessed of rank and riches did, in several 
instances, try to corrupt him, none dared to repeat the expe- 
riment, or to impeach his integrity. His habits were simple 
in tlie extreme; it was a rule with him to keep nothing more 
in his house than sufficed for the day^s consumption.* And 
such w%as his sterling virtue and stern sense of justice, that 
when asked by llapnauth Eao, what atonement he could 
make for his participation in the murder of liis nephew, the 
Pcishwah Nasrain llao, the brother and immediate successor 
of Madhoo llao: ^^Tlie sacrifice of your own lifc,^^ was tlie 
reply of the virtuous and undaunted Sliastree; ‘^for your 
future life cannot be passed in amendment, neither you nor 
y( ur government can prosper ; and for my own part, I will 
neither accept employment nor enter Pooiiali, wliilst you 
preside in the administration.” He kept his word, and 
retired to a sequestered village near Waec.f The murdered 
Nasrain Eao, a youth of eighteen, was aficctionate to his 
relations, kind to his domestics, and all but his enemies loved 
him. 

The celebrated Hyder Ali was the contemporary and anta- 
gonist of Madhoo Rao, by whom he was more than once sig- 
nally defeated ; but Hyder turned these failures to account, 
and, like the Czar Peter, submitted to be worsted that he 
“ might learn to be superior.” By usurpation from his sove- 
reign, the Rajah of Mysore, and by subsequent conquests, he 
made himself master of a territory 400 miles in length from 
north to south, and near 300 miles in breadth from east to 
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westj with a population of many* millions^ an army of 300,000 
men, and a revenue computed to amount to £5,000,000. 
Although almost constantly engaged in war, the improvement 
of his country and the strictest executive administration 
formed the constant objects of his care. The manufactui’er 
and the merchant prospered in every part of liis dominions j 
cultivation increased, new manitfacturcs were established, and 
wealth flowed into the kingdom. Against negligence or mal- 
versation he was inexorable; the oflicers of revenue fulfilled 
their duty with fear and trembling ; the slightest defalcation 
was summarily punished. Il^rhad his eye upon every corner 
of his own dominions, and in every Court of India. The 
minutest circumstance of detail was known to him ; not a 
movement in the remotest corner could escape him ; not a 
murmur or intention of his neighbours but flew to him. His 
secretaries successively read to him the whole correspondence 
of the day, and although unable to wiitc himself, he dictated 
in few words the substance of the answer to be given, which 
was immediately written, read to him, and dispatched. lie 
possessed the happy secret of uniting minuteness of detail 
with the utmost latitude ^f tliought and enterprize. As his 
perseverance and dispatch of business were only equalled by 
his pointedness of information, so bis conciseness and decision 
in. the executive departments of a great government, are 
probably unprecedented in tbc annals of man.* 

He bequeathed to his son, Tippoo Siiltan, an overflowing 
treasury, which he had filled ; a powerful empire, which he 
had created ; an ai-my of SCO, 000 men, that lie had formed, 
'nlisciplincd, and inured to conquest ; and a territory which, as 
coutemporary historians and eye-witnesses assure us, had in 
no way deteriorated under the sway of his successor. 

"When a person, travelling through a strange country, 
finds it well cultivated, populous with industrious inhabi- 
tants, cities newly founded, commerce extepding, towns 
" increasing, and every thing flourishing, so as to indicate 
" happiness, he wiU naturally conclude it to be under a form 
• For this character of Hvder. see Colonel Fullarton’s View of the Interests of 
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of government congenial to tlie minds of the people. This 
is a picture of Tippoo's countiy, and this is our conclusion 
** respecting its government. It has fallen to our lot to tariy 
** some time in Tippoo^s dominions, and to travel through 
" them as much, if not more, than any other officer in the 
field during the war ; and wc* have reason to suppose his 
subjects to be as happy aS those of any other sovereign ; 
for we do not recollect of any complaints or murmurings 
among them ; although, had causes existed, no time w^ould 
have been more favourable for their utterance, because the 
enemies of Tippoo were in power, and would have been 
gratified by any aspersion of his character. The inhabi- 
tants of tlie conquered countries submitted with apparent 
resignation to the direction of their conquerors ; hut by no 
means as if relieved from an oppressive yoke in their* 
" former government ; on the contraiy, no sooner did an op- 
portunity offer, than they scouted their new masters, and 
gladly returned to their loyalty again.''* ‘‘ Whether from 
the operation of the system established by Ilyder, from 
the principles whicli Tippoo adopted for his own conduct, 
or from his dominions having suffered little by invasion for 
many years, or from the effect of these several causes 
united, his country was found everywhere full of inhabi- 
" tants, and apparently cultivated to the utmost extent of 
which the soil was capable, while the discipline and fide- 
lity of his troops in the field, until their last overthrow, 
" were testimonies, equally strong, of tlie excellent regula- 
tions which existed in his army. His government, tliongh 
strict and arbitrary, was tlic despotism of a strict and abICr 
" sovereign, who nourishes, not oppresses, the subjects who 
" are to be the means of his future aggrandisement ; and his 
“ cruelties were, in general, inflicted only on those whom he 
considered as his enemies."t 

It would ^e a great mistake, however, to suppose that all 
this prosperity was created either by Hyder or his son. Their 
sway, which did not- last for half a century, was too short for 

* Moore’s Narrative of th^ War with Tippoo Sultaun, p. 201. 

4. XT il— ^ n in 
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such a work. The foundation of it was laid by the ancient 
Hindoo dynasty, which preceded them — the constructors of 
the magnificent canals by which Mysore is intersected, and 
which insures to Jhe people certain and prodigal returns from 
its fertile soil.* 

The British Government, cand their great rival, Hyder Ali, 
appeared on the political stage tof India nearly at the same 
moment, and in the year that Hyder established his sway 
over Mysore, by usurpation from its legitimate sovereign, 
Bengal—the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown of the 
Moghuls — came into our possession. Although still suffering 
from the scourge of a recent Mahratta invasion, Clive de- 
scribed the new acquisition as a country of inexhaustible 
riches, one that could not fail to miike its new 
^masters the richest corporation in the world. In spite, 
says Mr. Macaulay, ^^of the Mussulman despot, and of the 
‘ Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the Eas t 
as the Garden of Eden — as the rich kingdom. Its popula- 
tion multiplied exceedingly ; distant provinces were 
nourished from the overflowing of its granaries ; and the 
noble ladies of London Mid Paris were clothed in the dcli- 
cate produce of its looms.’^ From another authority, J we 
have an account of the people of Bengal, under its native 
sovereigns, which we should be disposed to regard as fabulous 
if it did not come from one who had been long resident in the 

* ‘'The watercourses in Mysore, in magnitude rather resembling navigable 
" canals which issuing from the embnnbments, are conducted with admirable 
“ skill along the slope of the hills, and occasionally across ravines, with a fall 
•i barely sufficient for the flow of the water, feitilize the whole of the intci mediate 
“ space between their course and the river. These works are of great antiquity, 

“ the last in order of time which supplies Seringapatam, having been completed 
“in the year 1690, by Sheik Deo Raj Ovdaar, to whom the country is also 
“ indebted for some of its most useful civil regulations." — Wilkes' Mysore, 
vol. ii. 

t Life of Clive. 

X “ The enormous amount of capital in the hands of individiHils at this time, 
may be inferred from the fact, that in the Mahratta invasion of 1842, the banking 
firm of Juggur Sett, of Moorsbedabad, — then the capital of Bengal, — was plun- 
dered to the extent of two and a half millions sterling ."— HUtory of the 



country, and wlib spoke from an intimate acquaintance iitB 

his subject. 

“ In truth (says Mr. Holwell) it would be almost cruelty to molest 
this happy people ; for in this district are the’ only vestiges of the 
beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and strictness of the an- 
cient Hlndostau Government. Ueje the property, as well as the 
liberty of the people, are inviolate. Here no robberies are heard of, 
either })ublic or private. The traveller either with or without mer- 
chandise becomes the immediate care of the Government, which 
allots him guards, without any expense, to conduct him from stage 
to stage ; and those are accountable for the safety and accommoda- 
tion of his person and effects. At tho end of the first stage he is 
delivered over, with certain benevolent formalities, to the guards of 
the next, who, after interrogating the traveller as to the usage he 
had received in his journey, dismiss the first guard with a written 
certificate of their behaviour, and a receipt for the traveller and his 
effects, which certificate and receipt are returnable to the command- 
ing officer of the first stage, who registers the same, and regularly 
reports it to the Rajah. 

“ In this form the traveller is passed through the country ; and 
if he only passes he is not suffered to be at any expense for food, 
accommod.atioii, or carriage for his n^iprchandize or baggage ; but 
it is otherwise, if he is permitted to make any residence in one place 
above three days, unless occasioned by sickness, or any unavoidable 
accident. If anything is lost in this district, for instance a bag of 
money, or other valuables, the person who finds it hangs it on the 
next tree, and gives notice to the nearest chowkey, or place of 
guard; the officer of which orders immediate publication of the 
same hy heat of tomtom, or drum.”* 

By the prudent administration of a system of sound 
policy and humanity, the rich province of Dacca was culti^ 
'' vated in every part, and abounded in everything requisite 
for the comfort and gratification of its inhabitants. Justice 
was administered with impartiality, and the conduct of its 
administrators, Gholab Aly Khan, and Jeswunt Roy, gained 
" great credij to their principal, Sanferaz Khan. Jeswunt 
'' Roy had been educated under the Nawul Aly Khan, whose 
example he emulated in purity, integrity, and indefatigable 

• Holwell’s Tracts upon India. 
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attention to business ; and in framing bis arrangements for 
the government of the province, he studied to render them 
“ conducive to the general ease and happiness of the people ; 
he abolished a^; monopolies, and the imposts which had 
been laid upon grain/’* 

Such was the state of Bengal, when Alivardy Khan, the 
predecessor of Seevajah Dowlah* — of Black-hole memory — a 
nominal Lieutenant of the King of Delhi, assumed its govern- 
ment. Under his rule, notwithstanding many serious defects 
in his character, and some black deeds, the country was con- 
siderably improved. Many of his relations and friends, whom 
he employed in affairs of trust, were men of great abilities 
and merit. If guilty of negligence or oppression, he never 
failed to dismiss them : merit, and good conduct, were the 
' only sure passports to his favoift. He looked upon all his 
subjects as creatures of the same God, and placed Hindoos 
* upon an equality with Miissulmen, choosing Hindoos for his 
Ministers, and nominating them to high military command, 
as well as to civil situations of importance. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Hindoos served him and his family 
with exemplary zeal ani fidelity. During his reign, the 
revenues derived from the province, instead of being drawn 
to the distant treasury of Delhi, were spent on the spot. 
This was an incalculable advantage, and one cause of that 
prosperity which the people enjoyed under his reign, “ when 
peace, plenty, and good order everywhere prevailed, and 
the profound and universal tranquillity was never disturbed, 
" except by the occasional insurrection of a refractory 
Zemandar at some remote corner of a province.’’* 

But in less than ten years after Bengal bad become subject 
to British rule, a great and sudden change had come over the 
land. 

“ Every ship (Mr. Macaulay tells us) from Bengal had for some 
time brought alarming tidings. The internal misgov^»'nment of the 
province had reached such' a pitch that it could go no further. 


• Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 430. 
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What, indeed, was to be expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as Cbve once said, flesh and blood 
could not bear it, armed with irresistible power, and responsible 
only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ilbinformed Company, 
situated at such a distance that the average interval between the 
sending of a despatch and the receijjt of an answer, was above a year 
and a half! Accordingly, during the five years which followed the 
departure of Clive from Bengal, the misgovernment of the English 
was carried to a point such as seemed hardly compatible with the 
very existence of society. The Roman proconsul who, in a year or 
two, squeezed out of a province the means of rearing marble palaces 
and baths on the sliores of Campania, of drinking from amber, of 
fea'^ting on singing birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators and 
flocks of camelopards ; the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind 
him the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long train 
of gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses trapped and shod with ^ 
silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was 
not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But cruelty 
itself could hardly have produced greater evils than sprang from 
their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. They pulled down their 
creature, Mcer Jaffier. They set up in his place another Nabob, 
named Meer Cossim. ^ 

But Meer Cossim had parts and a will; and though sufficiently 
inclined to oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear to see 
them ground to the dust by oppressions which yielded him no profit, 
nay which destroyed his revenue in the very source. The English 
accordingly pulled down Meer Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffier 
again ; and Meer Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre 
surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to the dominions 
of the Nabob of Oude. At every one of these revolutions, the new 
prince divided among his foreign masters whatever could be scraped 
together in the treasury of his fallen predecessor. The immense 
population of his dominions was given up as a prey to those who had 
made him a Sovereign, and who could unmake him. The servants of 
the Company obtained, not for their employers, hut for themselves, 
a monopoly, of almost the whole internal trade. - They forced the 
natives to buy^dear and to sell cheap. They insulted with impunity 
the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of native dependents who 
ranged through the provinces, spreading desolation and terror 
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armed with all the power of the Company. Enormous fortnneB 
were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of 
human beings were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They 
had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny 
like this. They found the little finger of the Company thicker than 
the loins of Surnjah Dowlah, ^Under their old masters they had at 
least one resource : when the evil Jbecame insupportable, the people 
rose and pulled down the government. But the English Govern- 
ment was not to be shaken off. That Government, oppressive as 
the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization.!’* 

1 can only say/’ writes Clive, that such a scene of 
anarchy, corruption, and extortion, was never seen or heard 
of in any country but Bengal : the three provinces of 
' Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, producing a revenue of 
£3,000,000 sterling, have been under the absolute manage- 
ment of the Company’s servants ever since Mecr Jaffier’s 
restoration to the Soobahship ; and they have, both civil and 
military, exacted and levied contributions from every man 
of power and consecpience, from the Nabob down to the 
" lowest Zemendar. TJiot trade has been carried on by free 
merchants, acting as gomastahs to the Company’s servants, 
who, under the sanction of their njimes, have committed 
actions which make the name of the English stink in the 
nostrils of a Gentoo and a Mussulman ^ and the Com- 
pany’s servants have interfered with the revenues of the 
" Nabob, turned out and put in the officers of the Govern- 
ment at their pleasure, and made every one pay for their 
U' prefermcnt.”t 

severe famine followed upon this misgovernment, so that 
it is not surprising to find the Governor- General, Lord Corn- 
wallis, twenty years afterwards, describing Bengal as a 
countjy that was hastening to decay. These are his words : — 
" I am sorry to be obliged to say, that agriculture and com- 
mercc have for many years been gradually declining ; and 
that at present, excepting the class of Shooffs and Banyans, 
who reside almost entirely in great towns, the inhabitants 
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of these provinces were advancing hastily to a general slate 
of poverty and wretchedness. In this description I must 
even include almost every Zemendar in the Company’s ter- 
ritories ; winch, though it may have been partly occasioned 
by their own indolence and extravagance, I am afraid mdst 
also be in a gi'eat measure attributed to the defects of our 
former system of mismanagomcnt.” 

Nor was it in our own territory alone that the evil of our 
misrule was felt. It spread into the dominions of our allies. 
From our first connexion with the Nabob of Oude, his king- 
dom w^as made a carcass for the British to prey upon. I 
fear/^ said Mr. Hastings,* when still vested with the supreme 
rule over India, and describing a state of things whicli he had 
been a party in producing, I fear that our encroaching 
" spirit, and the insolence with which it has been exerted, ’has ^ 
“ caused our alliance to be as much dreaded by all the powers 
of Hindostan as our arms. Our encroaching spirit, and tlie 
uncontrolled and even protected licentiousness of indi- 
” vlduals, have done more injury to our national reputation 
than our arms and the credit of our strength has raised it. 
Every person in India dreads a ^connexion with us, which 
they see attended with mortifying humiliation to those wjio 
have availed themselves of it.’’ And as a signal example of 
this feeling, and of measures which awakened it, he adduces 
our dealings with the Nabob of Oude. 

Before those dealings commenced, Oude, says the his- 
torian Mill, was in a high state of prosperity, it yielded, 
without pressure upon the people, a clear income of three 
millions, but by quartering, not only an army of soldiers^fc^ 
but a host of civilians upon him, we soon reduced the Nabgb 
to a state of the bitterest distress and his country to poverty 5 
so that after bearing the burthen for some years, he found his 
income reduced ta half its former amount. In nine years, 
unjustifiable extortions, to the amount of thirty 'four lacs of 
rupees (£34^,000) per annum, had been practised on that 
a dependant province.! The numbers, influence, and enor- 

. ^ • Gltig’s Life of W. Hastings, vol. ii. 

t Mill’s History of India, vol. v. p. 316. 
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mous amoTint of the salaries, pensions, and encroachmeiits of 
the Company's service, civil and military, in the Vizier's ser- 
vice, said Mr. Hastings, have become an intolerable bnrthen 
upon the revenue and authority of his Excellency, and 
** exposed us to the enmity and resentment of the whole 
“ coiiiitry, by excluding thetnative servants and adherents of 
the Vizier from the rewards lof their services and attach- 
ment. I am afraid that few men would understand me, if • 
I were to ask by what right or policy we levied a tax on 
" tlie Nabob Vizier, for the benefit of patronized individuals, 
and fewer still, if I questioned the riglit or policy of im- 
posing upon him an army for his protection, which he 
could not pay, and which he does not want ; with what 
expression of features could I tell him to his face, ^You do 
ndt want it, but you shall pay for it?' The first was a 
scandal to our Government, for cvciy Englishman in Oucle 
W'as possessed of an independent and sovereign authority. 
They learned, and taught others, to claim the revenue of 
lacs as their right, though they could gamble away more 
than two lacs (I allude to a known fact) at a sitting."* 
Mr. Hastings did not con<eut himself with this exposure of 
evespts which had occurred under his own administration. He 
withdrew a portion of that army which the Nabob ^Glid not 
‘‘ want, but for which he was obliged to pay but this bur- 
den was fastened upon him again with additions by Mr. 
Hastings' successor, Lord Cornwallis, in spite of the Nabob's 
earnest deprecations. Having gradually increased our demands 
under the name of subsidy, from £250,000 to £700,000 per 
•liiinum, Lord Teignraouth further increased it, and Lord 
Wellesley, under a threat of seizing upon the whole, in 1801 
extorted a surrender from the Nabob of one half of his domi- 
nions, valued at £1,300,000 of annual revenue, in satisfaction 
of a demand which we had imposed upon of £700,000. 
But our exactions did not stop here ; between the years 1815 
and 1825, we extracted more than four millions under the name 
of loans from the Nabob, or, " as they might be more justly 
described," says the Governor-General, Lord W. Bentihck, 

Life of W, Hastings, vol. ii. p. 458. 



unwilling contributions extorted by fear of our power for 
Tvhicb we gave him thp empty title of King, and a territory 
entirely unproductive, little better than a wilderness. t 
This is a brief history of our dealings with Oude, not penned 
by those who have suffered from them, but by the doers 
themselves. It is based upon fac^s that axe upon our records, 
and is therefore indisputable^ If Oude, then, is now mis- 
governed — if its people are impoverished and oppressed — who 
is to blame— the native sovereigns, or those who have thus 
trampled upon the Native Sovereign? Let Englishmen — 
now that the great qiicstion of India is before them, decide 
upon this question ; and let them not be drawn away from its 
merits by an appeal to the personal character of some of ‘ftie 
chief actors in this drama. 

Lord Cornwallis was indisputably a just man, Lord Teign- 
mouth a religious man, and Lord W ellesley a great man ; 
nevertheless, there was nothing wise or great, just or religious, 
in their treatment of their helpless allies, the Sovereign Princes 
of Oude. 

We have seen that when the Governor- General Lord Corn- 
wallis was pronouncing the kingdom of Bengal to be in a 
state of rapid decay, the kingdom of Mysore, under the rule 
of Tippoo, was, iipon the evidence of eye-witnesses, in a state 
of high prosperity; that its prosperity had* in no way dimi- 
nished many years afterwards under the regency of Poorneak. 
We have, amongst many others, the testimony of the great 
Duke, who, speaking from his own observation, pronounced 
the government of Mysore to be in every respect entitled to 
applause, and as a mark of his approbation and esteem madq^ 
the Lewan Poorneah a present of his picture. J 

" Every traiV^ said the British Resident of that day,§ '^ ih 
“ the character of Poorneah marks him as an extraordinary 
man. * * * To a mind of singular vigour, he added an 
" extensive acquaintance with the resources of the country ; 
" and an intimate knowledge of characters. The revenue 

* Minute, so July, 1831. t Bp. Heber’s Travels, yl. ii. p. 81-87. 

t Colonel WillseB. ^ Duke of Wellington's Despatches, vol. 1, 
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** of Mysore lias been raised to its present amount by the 
superior management of Poorneah j by his attention to the 
repair of tanks and watercourses ; and the construction of 
roads and bridges ; by the encouragement which he has 
given to strangers to resort to and settle in Mysore ; and 
his general endeavours to ^ improve the agriculture of the 
country, and the situation^ of the people under the 
government of the E/ajali/’=^^ 

Contemporary with roorneah, and in no ways inferior to 
him, was Nana Furnarese, who for a qii^irler of a century 
administered the territory of the Peishwali, during the mi* 
nority of Bajee Brao. To attempt a character of this great 
“ ftatesman, would be to detail a liistory of Maliratta politics 
for the last twenty-five years, during which he discharged 
, tl\p duties of Minister with abilities unequalled. During the 
long and important period of his administration, by tlie 
force and energy of his single mind lie held together his 
“ vast empire— composed of members whose interests were 
as opposite as the most anomalous elements — and by the 
versatility of bis genius, the wisdom, and firmness, and 
moderation of his govjcrnmcnt, he excited this mass oi 
incongruities to one mutual and common eflbrt» , With 
that wise and foreseeing policy — which, strong indts own 
resources, cqudly reject the extremes of confidence and 
despair, he supplied from the fertility of unexhausted genius 
“ an expedient for every possible cvent.^’t 
The state of the territory which had been so long adminis- 
tered by this distinguished man was visited not many years 
after by the late Sir John Malcolm, who thus describes its 
condition : — ^ 

' It has not happened to me ever tofJsee countries better 
cultivated, and more abounding in all ‘produce of the soil, 
as well as iu commercial wealth, than the southern Mahrattn 
districts, when I accompanied the present Duke of Wel- 
^Mington to that country in the year 1803. I- particularly 


Official Report on Mysore, 1805 ; Asiatic Annual Register, 1805. 
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« altttde to those large tracts near the borders of the 
Kistnah. Poonah^ the capital of the Peishwah, was a very 
wealthy? and a thriving commercial town^ and there was as 
much cultivation in the Deccan as it was possible an arid 
and unfruitful country could admit.” - 
^ And of another large portion^ of the Mahratta temtory, 
Malwa, now and formerly undfr the sovereignty of the Holkar 
family, and of the character of some of its rulers, we have 
the same favourable testimony from the ^me distinguished 
witness. 

With respect to Malwa, I Saw it in a state of ruin, chused 
by the occupancy, for a period of more than half a century, 
of that fine country by the Mahratta armies, the Pindarries, 
and, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of all India. 
Yet, even at that period, I was perfectly surprised at Hhe 
" difference that exists between a distant view of such coun- 
tries, and a nearer examination of their actual condition. 
“ I had ample means afforded to me, as the person appointed 
to occupy that territory, and to conduct its civil, military, 
and political administration, to learn all that the records of 
Government could teach, and to obtain from other sources 
“ full information of this country ; and I certainly entered 
upon my duties with the complete conviction that commerce 
would be unknown, and that credit could not exist in a 
province which had long possessed, from its position, the 
transit trade between the rich provinces of western India, 
and the whole of the north-west provinces of Hindostan, 
as well as the more eastern ones of Saugur and Bundle- 
cund. I found, to my surprise, that in correspondencok, 
with the first commercial and monied men of Rajpootana, 
Bundlecund, and Hindostan, as well as with those of 
Ooozerat, dealings in money to a large amount had con- 
tinually taken place at Oogein and other cities, where 
soucars or bankers of character and credit were in a flou- 
“ rishing state, and that goods to a great amount had not 
only continually passed through the province, but that the 

• Jividenco- before Committee of Commons, 1833, p. 41. 
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^Mnsurance offices ifHch exist through all parts( of _In4ia;, 
" and include the principal monied men, had never stropped 
" their operations, though premiums rose, at a period of 
** danger, to a high amount. The native Government of 
Malwa, wlieii tranquillity was established through our 
arms, wanted nothing but»that which the attachment of the 
natives of India to their soS soon supplied them with, a 
" return of the inhabitants. And I do not believe that 
'' in that country the introduction of our direct rule could 
“ have contributed more, nor indeed so much, to the pros- 
“ perity of the commercial and agricultm*al interests, as the 
'' re-establishmeht of the efficient rule of its former princes 
“ and chiefs, who, though protected from attack, are quite 
free in their internal administration from our interference. 
With respect to the southern Mahratta districts, of whose 
prosperity I have before spoken, if I refer, as I must, to 
their condition befoi'e the last few years of Bajee llow^s 
misrule, I do not think that either their commercial or 
agricultural interests are likely to be improved under our 
rule, except in that greatest of blessings, exemption from 
wars which, while und(«: our protection, they equally enjoy, 
“ /ind I must unhesitatingly state, that the provinces belong- 
ing to the family of ^ Putwurden,^ and some other chiefs on 
the banks of the Kistna, present a greater agricultural and 
commercial prosperity than almost any I know in India. 
I refer this to their system of administration, which, though 
there may be at periods exactions, is, on the whole, mild 
and paternal ; to the knowledge, and almost devotion of 
the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits; to tlieir better 
^^^inderstanding, or, at least, better practice than us in many 
parts of the administration, particularly in raising towns 
‘‘ and villages to prosperity from the encouragement given to 
" monied inen, and to the introductio|i of capital ; and, above 
" all, to Jagheerdars (Kandownos} re^siding on their estates, 
“ and these provinces being administered by men of rank, 
whq^tive and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded in 
office by their sons or' near relatives. If thes^n^en exact 



« tnre, tfiey r^ve; to their' bwn pid- ^ 

vinces j but, abSve all "caiis^ whitb ptoiiiote prosperity, is 
the invariable support given to the vill^e and other native 


'' institutions, and to the employment, far beyond what our 
system admits, of all classes of the population 
'' The success of Allia Baee in ^he internal administration 
of her dominions was altogether wonderful. * * The 
undisturbed internal tranquillity of the country was even 
more remarkable than its exemption from foreign attack. 

“ This was equally produced by her manner of treating the 
“ peaceable as ^ell as the more ttirhulent and predatory 
classes ; she was indulgent to the former, and although 
strict and severe, just and considerate towards the latter. 

“ . . . . The fond object of her life was to promote the 

prosperity of all around her ; she rejoiced, we are to'id, 

" when she saw hankers, merchants, farmers, and cultivators 
rise to affluence, and so far from deeming their increased 
'' wealth a ground of exaction, she considered it a legitimate 
claim of increased favom* and protection . . . There 

would be no end to a minute detail of the measures of her 
internal policy. It is sufficient to’observe she has become 
by general suffrage the model of good government in 

Malwa She built several forts, and at that of 

Jaum constructed a road with great labour and cost over 
the Vin’dhya range, where it is almost perpendicular. . , . 

“ Among the princes of her own nation it would have been 
“ looked upon as sacrilege to have become her enemy, or in- 
“ deed not to have defended her against any hostile attempt. 

“ She was considered by all in the same light. The Nizam’*^ 
of the Deckan and Tippoo Sulim held her in the samq 
“ respect as the PeishWah, and Mahomedans joined with the 
Hindoos in prayer for her long life and prosperity , 

“ In the most sober view that can be taken of her 
“ character, she certainly appears within her limited sphere 
to have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers 
“ that ever' existed, and she affords a striking example of the 
“ prjwjtical benefit a mind may receive from prefeftmg 
" * John Malwl&u ' 



" worldly duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its 
Creator/^* — 

. Equally favourable testimony to the condition ofihe do* 
minions of the Uajah of Berar, another member of the great 
Mahratta confederacy, was given hy eye-witnesses : — “ The 
thriving condition of thp province, indicated by the appear- 
ance of its capital, (says aq, European traveller) and con- 
“ firmed by that of the districts which we subsequently tra- 
versed, demands from me a tribute of praise to tbe ancient 
“ princes of the country. Without the benefit of navigation 
(for the ^Nerbudda’ is not here navigable) and without 
much inland commerce, but under the fostering hand of a 
“ race of good princes, a numerous people tilled a fertile 
country, and still preserve in the neatness of their homes, in 
Uie number and magnificence of their temples, their ponds, 
and other public works ; in the size of their tawns, and in 
the frequency of their plantations, the undoubted signs of 
enviable prosperity. The whole merit may be safely as- 
cribed to the former government, for the praise of good 
“ administration is rarely merited hy Mahratta chieftains, 
and it is sufiicient applause to say that the Chief of S augur 
in twenty years, and the Rajah of Berar in four, have not 
much impaired the prosperity which they fouiid.^^f 
We now, says another traveller in Berar, continued 
our journey through a fine champaign country, abundantly 
“ watered with rivulets that issue from the neighbouring 
mountains. It was entirely free from jungle, full of vil- 
lages, and beautifully varied with tufts of trees and pools 
of water. It is more easy to conceive than express the 
delight we experienceeftn changing the difficulties of the 
“ former part of the journey. The Mahratta Government 
being well established in this part of the route, we expe- 
rienced very civil and hospitable treatment, and found 
“^plenty of every kind of grain, which this highly cultivated 
^' country produced at a very cheap rate ‘and although 

• Malcolm's History of Cfentral India, vol. i. pp. 176/195. - ^ 
t jfourney from Mii-zapore to Nagpore in 1798, by a df the.|L8iatic 
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inland commerce derives ivei^^ little encouragement from the 
Government,* which pays no altention to the public roads, 
yet 'the whole exports in seasons of plenty said jtp pmploy 

a hundred thousand, bullocks * : .. j ^ < \ - * 

Prom the Mahrattawe pass to the JElajpoot states; and here 
again we bring the. evidence of an; eye-witness to bear upoi^ 
their, condition ; , 

** As compared with ^ilie cultivation pf the King of Oude’s do- 
minions, it has always struck me that there was a marked supe- 
riority in tiie appearance of the British territory . At the same 
time, it is but fair to state that' I have beheld small independent 
states governed by Itindoo Bajahs,' where the^cultivation appeared 
superior to that of the Company’s Provinces, and where the inde- 
pendent aid of the' peasantry announced a greater ' security of 
rights. In the year 1$10, when a large for^c marched' beyond *he 
British territory, the division halted for nearly two montlis within 
the dominion of the Bajah of Tihreo, the nourishing condition of 
which excited the admiration of the whole army,”t 

“ In passing through the Bampore territory, J we could not fail 
to notice the high slate of cultivation to which it has attained, 
when compared with the surrounding country ; scarcely a spot of 
land is neglected : and although the season was by no means fa- 
vourable, the whole, district seems to bo covered with an abundant 
harvest. As we have no reason to conclude from the description 
we had received of the present Begent, that this state of pros- 
perity had been produced by any personal exertions on his part, 
we were solicitous to trace its source, and to discover whether, in 
the nature of the tenures, the mode of arrangement or otherwise, 
there were any peculiar circumstances which it might bo Useful 
for us to advert to in the course of. executing the duty entrusted^ 
to us* The matiagement of the Navftiub Pyz-oolah Khan is cele- 
brated throughout the country. It was the management of 
enlightened and libejral landlord, who devoted his time and atten- 
tion, and employed his own capital in promoting the prosperity 
of his country. When works of magnitude were requu^d, which 
could not b^ iiccomplished by the efforts of the indlvidu^, the 

* Misceilai^us Tracts. Asiatic Annual Regist^, P* 166* 
t pf Rntisib India, 1822. . 
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means ofimdertakiug them were supplied by his bounty. -Water- 
courses were constructed, the ri^lets were sometimes made io 
overflow and fertilize the adjacent districts, and the paternal care 
of a popular chief was. constantly exerted to afford protection to 
his subjects, to stimulate their exertions, to direct their labours to 
useful objects, and to promote by every means the success of the 
undertaking. • - , ^ . 

“ If the comparison for the same territory be made between the 
management of the Hohillas and that of our own government, 
it is gainful to tfiinh that the balance of advantage is clearly in 
favour of the former^ After seven years’ possession of the country, 
it appeal's by the 'report that the revenue has increased only by 
two lacs of rupees, or £20,000. The papers laid before Parlia- 
ment shew that in twenty years which have since elapsed, the col- 
lective revenues of Eohilcund, and the other districts forming the 
ceded provinces of Oude, had actually declined £200,000 per 
annum. 

“We could not fail, however, to observe the singular difference 
which the application of greater capital and greater industry is 
capable of producing in the state of contiguous lands, While 
the surrounding country seemed to have been visited by a desolat- 
ing calamity, the lands ofctlie Eajahs Diaram and Bugwaut Sing, 
imder every disadvantage of season, were covered with crops pro- 
duced by a better husbandry, or by greater labour. It should 
here be explained, that the neighbouring lands alluded to in the 
report consisted of British territory ^ already five years in our occu- 
pation.** 

And even after all the abuse that has been lavished upon 
Oude, and upon its Sovereigns, we find upon unexceptionable 
r testimony that neither the state of the country, ^r the 
character of its sovereigfts, are so black as they repre- 
sented by our own officials. 

“ I was pleased, and surprised (says Bishop IIeber),t after all I 
had heard of Oude, to find the country so completely tinder the 
pl(jitgh^ince, were the oppression as great as is sonj^times stated, 
I cannot think that we should witness so consideraile a population, 
so much industrj^; yet that sufficient anarchy antf mistule 

- • Appendix to Political Report, 1832, pp. 36, $ 7 , 
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exists tte eventis of y6»terdaf afforded reason for, sup- 

posingr- 

' ’ "We found invariable civility, and good natured people backing 
their carts and elephants to make room fbr us, and displaying, on 
the whole, a far greater spirit , of hospitality and aocommodation 
i than ten foreigners would have met j^ith in London, 

** The present king is fond of Ijterary and philosophical pursuits. 

“ li^aadat Ali, himself a man of talent and acquirements, fond of 
business, and well qualified for it ; but, in his latter days, unhap- 
pily addicted to drunkenness, left him a country, with six millions 
of people, a fertile soil, a most compact position, and upwards of 
two' millions of ready money in the treasury, with a well regulated 
system pf finance, a peasantry tolerably well contofiied, no army 
to maintain, except for police or parade, and every thing likely to 
produce an auspicious reign. > ^ 

“ I can bear witness certainly to the truth of the king’s state- 
ment, that his territories are really in a far better state of culti- 
vation thdn I had expected to find them. From Lucknow to 
Sandee, where I am now writing,, the country is as populous and 
well cultivated as most of the Company’s provinces. I cannot, 
therefore, but suspect that the misfortunes and anarchy of Oudo 
are somewhat overrated.” — P. 89. ^ 

“ lie was fond of study, and inwall points of oriental philology 
and philosophy, is really reckoned a learned man, besides having a 
strong taste in its mechanics and chemistry. 

“ Like our James I., ho is said to bo naturally just and kind- 
hearted ; and with all those who have access to him he is extremely 
popular. No single act of violence and oppression has ever been 
ascribed to him, or supposed to be perpetrated w'ith his knowledge ; 
and his errors have been a want of economy in his expenses, a 
want of accessibility to bis subjects, a blind confidence in fa-^’’ 
vourites, and, as will be seen, an unfortunate, though not ve^ 
unnatural, attachment to different points of etiquette and preroga- 
tive.” He is described by Lord Hastings as a sovereign admira- 
bly f<v uprightness, humanity, and mild elevation.^ 

The same high authority testifies to the prosperous coti- 
ditiogt of the state of Bhurtpore under the native sovereigns : 

‘‘ The country, though still hare of wood, hw. more scattered 
trees ^nW had seen fopx many days baek^^ and oiotwithatanding 



that the sofl is sandy, and enly irrigated from Wells, nt is one of 
the best cultirated and watered trapts which I have fieen in India. 
The crops of com now on the ground were really beautiful ). that 
of cotton, though gone by, shewed marks of having been * veiy 
good one. What is a sure proof of wealth, I saw several sugar 
mills, and large pieces of gijmnd where the cane had just been J 
cleared ; and, contrary to the U^ual habits of India, where the 
cidtivators keep as, far as they can from the highway, to avoid the 
various molestations to which they are expOsed from thieves and 
travellers, there was often a narrow pathway winding through tho 
green wheat and mustard crops, and even this was crossed con- 
tinually hy the channels wliich conveyed water to the furrows. 

“ The population did not seem great; but the vm,ages which we 
saw were apparently in good condition and repair, and tho whole 
afforded so pleasing a picture of industry, and was so much supe- 
rior to any thing which I have been led to expect in Hajpootana, 
or whkh I had seen, in the Company's territories since leaving tho 
southern parts of Eohilcund, that I Vas led to suppose that cither 
the Rajah of Bhm-tpore was an extremely exemplary and parcmtal 
governor, or that the system of management adopted in tho British 
provinces was in some way or other loss favourable to the im- 
provemeut and happiness, the country than some of the native 

st’xtes.”* 

To tte high character of Pertaub Sing — the first Rajah of 
Sattara-as a ruler, and to the prosperous condition of his 
territory, we have the emphatic testimony of the British 
Government itself. « 

« We have been highly gratified by the information, from time 
to time transmitted to us hy our Government on the subject of 
^your Highness’s exemplary fulfilment of the duties of that elevated 
'ptuation in which it has pleased Providence to place you. 

“ A course of conduct so suitable to your Highness’s exalted 
station, and so well calculated to promote the prosperity of your 
dominions, and the happiness of your people, as that which you 
have wisely and uniformly pursued, while it reflects the highest 
honour on your own character, has imparted to bur mmdrthe 
feeling of unqualified satisfaction and pleasure. The Ub^’ty, 
fdso, which you hare displayed in 6X€c^tmg, at your oyrn cost, 

* Bishop HeWs Journal, vol. U. p. 361. 
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various public works of utility, and which has so greatly 
raised yourjreputation in the eyes of the princes and people of 
India, gives you an additional daim to our approbation, respect, 
and'applauBO. 

• “ Impressed with these sentiments, the Court of Directors of 

^ the East India Company have unanimously resolved to transmit to 
you a sword, which will he presented to you through the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and which we trust you will receive with satis- 
faction, as a token of their high esteem and regard.”* 

And whilst thus congratulating this Bajah on the prosperity 
of his dominions, and the happiness of his people, the con- 
dition of some thirty millions of native British subjects, who 
have been under British rule for almost a century, is thus 
described by an unimpeachable witness : — f 

• ** No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact that tlie i?on- 
dition of the Bengal pcasantryis almost as wretched and degraded as 
it is possible to conceive, living in tho most miserable hovels, scarcely 
fit for a dog kennel, covered with tattered rags, and unable, in too 
many instances, to procure more than a single meal a day for him- 
self and family. Tho Bengal ryot knows nothing of tho most 
ordinary comforts of life. Wc speak wit! i out exaggeration when 
wo affirm, that if the real condition of those who raise tho harvest, 
^vhich yields between throe and four millions a year, was fuTly 
known, it would make the ears of one who heard thereof tingle.” 

Now, one of two things : Either the British Government 
found the people of Bengal in this appalling state, or they 
have been reduced to this state under British rule. If this 
was their normal state, what has the British Government 
been doing for a century that they liave not extricated tliem 
from it?--or if they have sunk into tliis state what has that 
Government to say for itself in extenuation of such a rcsulW^ 
Wc have seen it admitted by the Governor-General Lord 
Cornwallis that in his time — ^that is, sixty years ago— the 
people were advancing hastily to a state of poverty and 
wrctchedndKs.” We have it upon record, that almost im- 
mediately after our acquisition of Bengal, tho Government, 

* Letter of the Court of Directorb, Par. Pa. a.d. 1S4‘L No. 5G0, p. 12G8. 
t Dr. Marshqaan, Friend of India, April 1, 1852. 
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instead of being the richest corporation in the world/^ as 
promised by Clive, were without a shilling in their treasury.* 
From the times of Akbar down to the government of Meer 
Jaffier, a.d. 1837, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raise the sum which he had engaged to pay us, after 
his elevation, and the annual * tribute which he was at the 
same time bound to pay the King of Delhi, he raised the 
assessment upon the lands, and multiplied exactions. We 
continued these extra cesses, and ffom 1765 to 1790, our 
revenue system was one of constant changes and experi- 
ments, heavy arrears were outstanding, and the country was 
represented as already exhausted and impoverished. I may 
safely assert (said Lord Cornwallis) that one-third of the 
dompany’s territories in Hindostan is now a jungle, in- 
“ habited only by wild beasts.^^ What is called the perma- 
nent settlement was introduced as a remedy for these evils, 
which in the space of ten years redueed most of the great 
zemandars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced 
a greater change in the landed property of Bengal than 
has perhaps ever happened in the same space of time in 
any age or country by the mere effect of internal rcgiila- 
tions,^^t whieh, upon the testimony of Governor- Gene- 
ral Lord Hastings, J completely destroyed every shadow 
“ of right in the tenants ; and reduced a comparatively rich 
" peasantry to the lowest state of indigence and penury.” 

The question, then, has been answered by the British 
Government itself. A peasantry, which was " comparatively 
rich” under its native sovereigns, has been gradually reduced 
ba>the ‘‘lowest stage of indigence and penury” — doomed to 
live in the most miserable hovels, half starved, and in rags. 
Is a government which has produced this state of things in 
the most fertile country of the globe, in a position to boast, 
and to point with a finger of seorn, to the misdeeds of its 
predecessors ? And is it any consolation to those who arc at 

* Vanaittart’fa Narrative of Events in Bengal. 

+ Report of Committee of IJouse of Commons, p. 65. 

t Minute, 1815. 
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tLis moment suffering from tliis tremendous resolution, wliicli 
has condemned them and their posterity to this miserable 
state, that wc were actuated in all that we did by the most 

benevolent intentions ?” 

Do #e unhappy people of Bengal, then, receive any com- 
pensation for the deep injuries inflicted upon them by our 
fiscal measures, from our policy a^d judicial laws ? Is person 
and property better protected,— is justice more cheaply, more 
expeditiously, and better administered now than they were 
under the native princes*? 

“ A ncyr progeny (said tlic Governor- General Lord Hastings) 
has grown up under our hand ; and the principal features which 
shew themselves in a generation thus formed beneath the shade of 
our regulations, are a spirit of litigation which our judicial estab- 
lishments caimot meet, and a morality certainly deteriorated. • If 
in the system, or tlio practical execution of it, we should be found 
to have relaxed many ties of moral, or religious restraint, or the 
conduct of individuals to have destroyed the influence of former 
institutions, without substituting any check in their place— to 
have given loose to the most froward passions of human nature, 
and deprived the wholesome contact of public opinion and privaio 
censure, wc shall be forced to acknowledge that our regulations 
have been productive of a state of things which imperiously calls 
on us to provide an immediate remedy for so serious a mischief,”* 

This was the judgment of a Governor-General upon the 
effect produced by our judicial regulations upon the character 
of the people ; and with respect to the protection of person 
and property, wc have it stated upon competent authority,! 
that it is at this moment just as it has been for the last fifty 
years, viz., so bad, that no man of property, within a circle 
of sixty or seventy miles round Calcutta, " can retire to res^ 
" with the certainty that he shall not be robbed of it again 
“ before morning f* and yet, with all this evidence before us, 
evidence that, notwithstanding our best intentions, “ our ad- 
ministration,^* as the Governor-General Lord W. Bcntinck 
admitted, ^'had in all its branches, revenue, judicial, and 

♦ Lord Hastings' Minute, in Parliamentary Papers, 1827, p. 157. 
t Friend of India, 28tb August, 1851. 
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police, been a failure/^ 'W’^e boast of progress— of Indian 
progress ! 

The object of tlieso pages, is to show, on behalf of those 
who cannot answer for themselves, that they are neither so 
olack, or we so white, as we paint them and ourselvii^that 
their government and institutions were neither so defective, 
or ours so perfect, as we assert* them to l^te been ; and that 
the History of Indian Progress’’ which we create in bulky 
volumes, only means, after all, that the Christian Indian 
government of the nineteenth century is better than the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo governments of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. This is the extent of our pretensions, 
and wc can only support this claim by depreciating the cha- 
racters and doings, our predecessors, and exaggerating our 
owA, and after all, leaving it much in doubt whether the 
balance is really in our favour. 
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